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-instant starting on the quarter turn J 
flip of the flywheel es 
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Easy Starting 


OUR motor’s use- 
fulness—the satis- 


_ faction you get from it 


is directly dependent 
on easy starting. Tens of 
thousandsofusers know 
this, have learned it 
from day-by-day ex- 
perience. They know 
that it isthe greatest joy 
among all the joys of 
outboard motor boat- 
ing. They know that it 
fieans contentment, 
serene confidence in 
the pleasures ahead. 


They know that there. 


is no substitute for easy 
starting—no otherqual- 
ity that can compen- 
sate for its absence. 


Elto offers genuine 
easy starting. Instant 
starting on the quar- 
ter-turn flip of:the fly- 
wheel! Noneed to pull 
over compression 

just an easy movement 
of the wrist gives the 
starting flip. No 
strength or skill re- 
quired. Achild can doit! 


Easy instant starting is 
an in-built feature of 
E 1 to construction 
and only the combina- 
tion of Elto’s basic de- 
sign with full battery 
ignition can provide 
and insure it! 








from any part 
of the boat. 


i 
aes 


Rudder Ste 


HE value of Bito’s 

ruddérsté¢éring¢an- 
not be overemphasized. 
Rudder steering gives 
the final degree of 
steady control that wa- 
ter-wise boatmen want. 
And that inexperienced 
users need. Rudder 
stecring enables the 
powerful propeller 
thrust to be applied, 
and Tigidly confined to 





thé fullest stability of 


every hull. 
Rudder steering enables 


« you to steer your boat 


to thé dock or landing 
after you have stopped 
your motor. 

Rudder steering frees 
the operator from the 
stern seat. Think of 
the comfort and con: 
venience! You steer 
from any part of the 
boat! You can “trim! 
ship”’ for greatest speed 
and seaworthiness!, 
Holds the boat to a 
steady course! Your} 
hands are free! 


Only Elto offers full 


rudder steering. 






Balanced Values 


VERY vital factor 

of outboard motor 
value is found in finely 
balanced relationshipin 
the Super Elto. 
No one feature is em- 
phasized at cost of an- 
other. 
Power—all the power 
you want—power for 
exhilarating speed on 
light hulls—and power 
for sturdy, sustained 
driving on heavy craft, 
but still the Super Elto 
is a light motor, easily 
portable, extraordina- 
rily compact. An easy 
one-hand carry —~ yet 
weight wherever weight 
means strength! 


Simplicity of construc- 


*. tion that invites opera- 


tion by the most inex- 
perienced person. Sta- 
\ bility. of value that as- 


sures continued satis-! 
faction throughout un-’ 


numbered years of 
steady use. 

A motor of balanced 
values—the all-use, all- 


service, one-model out- 


board. 


The new Elto catalog, interesting, beautifully il- 
lustrated and genuinely helpful in the selection 
of an outboard motor, will be mailed on request. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 


Ole Evinrude, President and General Manager 


Dept. 41, 


Mfrs. Home Bldg., 


quarter turn*— 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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BOOKS 
for the Sportsman 











Asia, by Richard L. 
Sutton, M. D., Sc. D., LL. D., F. R. S. (Edin); 
207 pages; beautifully illustrated with 11 
original photographs; $2.25 postpaid; The C. V. 
Mosby Company, St. Louis. 


Tiger Trails in Southern 


5 


It is a real pleasure to commend this wonder- 
ful volume. Dr. Sutton, long recognized as an in- 
ternational authority on his chosen specialty, 
dermatology (the science which treats of the skin), 
is in addition unquestionably one of the foremost 
hig game sportsmen of the age and a skilled ob- 
server in anthropology and natural history. This, 
his latest book, which includes an intensive study 
of the native tribes, together with a spirited 
description of the character and habits of the 
fauna of Indo-China and India, is as interesting 
and fascinating as it is authorized and compre- 
hensive. An ornamental and valuable adjunct 
to any library. 

East of the Sun and West of the Moon, by 
Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt; 284 pages; 
profusedly illustrated with original protographs 

by the authors; $3.50 postpaid; Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

A record of the adventurous journey of the 
Roosevelt brothers to the ‘‘roof of the 
in search of various species of rare game, in which 
the graphic chapters are alternately written by 
the two authors. It was undoubtedly one of the 
vreatest trips ever made for museum research 
purposes. Their journey took them into the very 
heart of the Himalayas, sometimes 
high, where they were successful in obtaining a 
splendid collection of the little-known species for 
which they sought. 
absorbingly interesting and worth while book. 
Sport in Field and Forest, by Ozark Ripley; 180 

pages; illustrated; $2 postpaid; D. Appleton 

& Company, New York. 

A book on small game hunting, written by a 
sportsman for sportsmen. It covers every kind 
of small game hunting, from ducks, quail and 
raccoons to wild turkey and white-tailed deer, and 


world” | 


17,000 feet | 


Altogether it is a remarkable, | 


is replete with information of exceptional value to 


the hunter. 

Times, by 
illustrated ; 
New 


Fishing from the Earliest 
Radcliffe; 494 pages; profusesly 
$6 postpaid; E. P. Dutton & Company, 
York. 

Remarkable treatise on fishing methods of the 
ancients—Greek and Roman, Egyptian, Assyrian, 

Jewish, Chinese—describing the methods used 


since the beginning of history and even delving 
pall 
earlier | 


into the stone-carved hieroglyphics of 
ages. Instructive, authoritative and very 
esting. 


inter- 


Stone, by Willis T. Lee (Geologist, 
United States Geographical Survey); 226 
pages; exceptionally well illustrated; $3  post- 
paid; D. Van Nostrand Company, New York. 


Stories in 


In this we have a non-technical work dealing 
most entertainingly with the geological wonders 
of America, and from it the layman-will gain a 
popular understanding of the remarkable progress 
of geology. It is one of the most interesting 
volumes that we have had the pleasure of: re- 
viewing. 

IIunting the Wild Turkey, by Tom Turpin; 72 
pages, illustrated with original photographs. Tom 
Turpin, Memphis, Tenn. 

A practical manual on wild turkey hunting, 
hy a hunter who knows their habits and traits as 
the result of years of actual experience and per- 
sonal contact with the king of American game 
birds. It is an interesting little book and con 
tains much valuable information. 

A Small Stockholder, by John T. Broderick; 127 
pages; $2 postpaid; Robinson & Adee, Schenec- 


tady, N. Y. 


William | 





A sum-up of business methods in vogue today 
and the relations of corporation stockholders and 
management. The human quality of the book, its 
genial byplay, and humorous flavor give special in- | 
terest and force to the points made. 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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Salmon Flies 


Genuine Scotch workman- 
ship, absolutely trueto 
pattern. Sizes 4 to 8, $7.25 
dozen; Sizes 2 to 1/0, $8.50 
dozen. 

Double Hooks 
75c extra. 


Spinner-and- 
fly built in a sin- 

le unit. Non- 
une. Spinner 
sizes, land 2, 12 


fly patterns. 35¢ ea. 






Weber's 
Deer Fat 
Line Dressing Book 


Genuine deer fat saturated 
in felt pages ofleather cov- 
ered book. Floats line. In- 
despensable for dry fly— 
fine for bait casting. Pre- 
serves line, prevents pick- 
ing up of water. The slick- 
est littlegadget ever OZ 
tucked in your kit. 


“DRAGONAKLE” 









Each 75¢ 





e 
— and this 64-page Color Catalog 
OU must send a quarter and your deal- NOT Fr 
er’s name forthis beautiful bookin many ee 
colors—showing Weber (and Water-Witch) flies, tackle and life- 
like luring novelties. Honor built, especially for American style 
fly-fishing, by the world’s largest fly-tackle institution. You will 
prize this book — and get your 25 cents back twice. We credit you 


the quarter on your first order from catalog or this ad and send 
you free any 25-cent fly; tell us the pattern or leave it to us. 












Our Values 


Supreme:— 


American 
Cain River Salmon 


has akilling record. 6 as- 

sorted patterns on card. 
Single hook, $3.60 card. 
Double hook, $4.50 card. 











Vacuum Dressed Line 


Most satisfactory made. 
Nokinks, Dressedthrough 
and through, highest qual- 
ity, Brown. 100feet. Level 
C—$5.00 E—$4.00 
D— 450 F— 3.75 
Double Taper 
HCH, $10.00, HDH,$9.00, 
E 




















Weber Special Perfect 
Balance Fly Reel 


Exclusive design — perfec- 
{ tion from every stand- 
point. Black composition. 
Bronze bushed; click. 
| Trout, $7.00. Bass $8.00, 
| Salmon, $9.00, 





Straintest Leaders 


6in round metal carrying 

box with moistener pad. 

Level. Trout, 6 it. $2. Bass, 

42 ft. $2. Salmon, 9 ft. $6. 

Dry Fly Tapered, 7! ft. 
per box of6, $3. 


























er Lifelike 


Stevens Point,Wis. 


FROST FISHING TACKLE CO. (Est. 1896) 
and KINNICKINNIC ‘TACKLE CO. 


DEALERS: 


Besides standard patterns of ex- 
quisite manufacture, our joined 
lines offer countless newandinter- 
est-exciting lifelike novelties and 
nature lures, such as the double- 
winged dragon fly at the left. 
Our policy is to distribute our cat- 
alog and give helpful instruction 
direct toconsumers,then to refer their future business to you. Fly- 
fishing is on a swift up-curve of popularity especially with former 
bait casters— now eager to add this easy American fly art totheir 
equipment. Let ustell you howtomeet these new demandshalfway. 





Light Open Spool Reel 


Only moderate priced full 

4 eS reel. Holds 100 ft. 
.line.Very durable 

and satisfactory... 33 


ad / Weber makes it 


— a fish takes it.” 


Fly Co. 





Also Operating 
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Next Month’s B 
Next Months bag 
The Call of The Yukon Moose Hunting—Its Pleasures and Thrills 
Wiczorn J. DEAsOoN Cyrus THOMPSON 
SPLENDID hunting and conservation story, ve the past seventeen years our March number has 
- unique in that both camera and rifle shooting were invariably contained a big-game hunting story by 
practiced on the same trip. Dr. Deason and his com- _ that grand old sportsman, Cyrus Thompson, now in his 
panions, outfitting at Whitehorse, trekked northward 82nd year. Again, with his son, he has invaded the 
many days, into the game fields of the White River mooselands of New Brunswick, where he tramped the 
country, and there obtained a goodly bag of beautiful wilderness trails with a zest and vigor that would put 
trophies, as well as making good use of the “still” and manya younger man to shame. It is: with real pleasure 
moving picture cameras with which they were equipped. that we publish next month the interesting account of 
It is a big story, running in two consecutive issues, the his trip, and we hope that the same pleasure will be ours 
first to appear next month. tor many years vet to come. 
, a ", ¢ 
4 ~ 
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Books for the Sportsman 
(Continued from page 1) 


Advanced Equitation, by Baretto de Souza 
(Count de Souza); 419 pages; illustrated with 
photographs and drawings; $7 postpaid; E. P. 
Dutton & Company, New York. 

The first comprehensive and thoroly informed 
work on the subject written in English in recent 
years, in which the author gives the means of 
putting into practice easily and correctly the 
newest and finest points of horsemanship usually 
demonstrated only by professiontals. So written 
that his instructions may be personally put into 


practice by any rider who will give the necessary 


time and care. 





Game Animals of Africa, by R. Lydekker (sec- 
ond edition revised by J. G. Dollman, B. S.); 
483 pages; splendidly illustrated; $7.50 post- 
paid; Rowland Ward, Ltd., London. 


A most compreheinsive treatise on the fauna 
of Africa, describing in detail all the known 
species of that vast gameland. It is written in 
non-technical language, beautifully printed and 
finished, and unquestionably is an authority on 
the subjects covered. 

Lad: A dog, by Albert Payson Terhune; 371 
pages; illustrated by Robert L. Dickey; $3 
postpaid; E. P. Dutton & Company, New York. 
Like most remarkable dog stories, this book is 

about a ‘real’? dog, Sunnybank Lad, the famous 
collie of Mr. Terhune’s about whom nearly every 
dog lover has heard. It is a story filled with 
heart-interest and brings home to you in the 
author’s inimitable style what fellowship and love 
of a dog can really mean. 





Travelcharts and Travel Chats, by Frederick L. 
Collins; 317 pages; illustrated with numerous 
travelcharts; $2.50 postpaid; Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis. 

Something entirely new in the book line, by an 
experienced traveler who has wandered over 
twenty-three countries and five continents. It 
tells what the American traveler should know and 
see and do in Europe—and what it is going to 
cost him! 





Naturalist’s Guide to the Americas, by Committee 
on the Preservation of Natural Conditions of the 
Ecological Society of America; 761 pages; il- 
lustrated with scale maps; $10 postpaid; The 
Williams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore. 


Certainly the most complete reference work on 
natural areas, dealing extensively with the flora 
and fauna of the American continent. It is a 
large, beautifully bound and well set up volume of 
inestimable value to those interested in Nature, 
representing as it does the untiring labor of 
many years by nationally-known authorities. 





Trigger Fingers, by Owen P. White; 323 pages; 
$2 postpaid; G. B. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
What do you know of Wild Bill Hickok, Billy 

the Kid, and other famous characters whose names 

are carved deep in the history of the old West? 

In this well-written volume Mr. White has given 

us a close-up view of those men who rode hard, 

fought hard, lived hard, and did their shooting 
face to face with their enemies. 





Delineations of American Scenery and Character, 
by John James Audubon; 349 pages; $4.50 
postpaid; G. A. Baker & Company, New York. 
Fifty-eight sketches of American life, a hun- 

dred years ago, which Audubon interpolated into 

the text of his monumental work, “The Birds of 

America,” issued 1831-1839, a work now beyond 

the purse of average man, complete copies selling 

for $5,000. They are now for the first time 
brought together into one volume, at a price 
which brings them within the reach of the gen- 
eral public. The sketches mainly relate to 
events between 1808 and 1834, and as sidelights 
on pioneer life of America, particularly the 

Ohio and Mississippi valleys, they have perennial 

interest. 





Problems of Bird Migration, by A. Landsborough 
Thomson; 350 pages; $5 postpaid; Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston and New York. 

The subject of bird-migration is perhaps more 
pertinent today than ever before, due to the con- 
stantly dimishing flights from year to year, and 
in this we have an interesting work by an author 
who has made an intensive study of the migra- 
tory habits of our many and varied bird species. 

















Patented Oct. 16, 1923 


TWINS—BROOKER REELS 
No. 1—Ball Bearing 
No. 2—Bronze Center Bearing 
Extreme light weight, full ventila- 
tion, 100 yd. capacity, adjustable 
steel click. At your dealers or 
direct for $3.00. 


Send for Catalog 


Wepel Fishing Reel Co. 
Ilion, N. Y. 














OH, SHOOT! By Rex Beach 


An hilarious account of the sporting adven- 
tures and misadventures of two of America’s 
greatest humorists. Fred Stone and Rex Beach 
hunted bears together in Alaska and shot 
cougars in the Grand Canyon, because en- 
tangled with several tribes of Indians, and had 
a series of thrilling experiences. $3 postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 












| Vacation zn 


‘Northern Wisconsinand 
‘the Arrowhead Country 
| of Minnesota 


where you can enjoy a real vaca- 

tion—camping, canoeing, golf- 

ing, hiking, or basking in the 

warm sun and breathing in that 

delicious pine-scented air—build- 

ing up atired mind and body. 
Send for illustrated folder giving full 
resort information and exceptional 
summer home opportunities. Address 

C. A. CAIRNS, Passenger Traffic Manager 


226 W. Jackson St., Chicago 
809A 


CHICAGO & NoATHWESTERN Ry. 



















Chicago, and 


world over for 38 years. 


minutes. Specially treated heavy 


wood frame. 





ACME FOLDING BOATS 


Send for literature and read about ACMES that took first prizes at the 
St. Louis World’s Fairs—-ACMES used by 
Canadian Geological Survey parties—ACMES 


Handy Folding, Portable Models—This wonderful boat folds, or unfolds in 6 to 8 
ACMES handle 1,000 bb. 


and 


used by sportsmen the 


canvas that won't tear, snag or leak, over trim sturdy 
load in perfect safety. Models for outboard 
motors, 45 to 65 Ibs. weight, depending on 


model. ACMES priced right and fully 
anteed. Hunters, fisherman, tourists, 
get the facts. Write us. 

THE ACME BOAT Co. 
25 Boat St. Miamisburg, Ohio, U. S. A. 


guar- 
sportsmen 

















Hoffman ArmsCo. 


Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Makers of best small-bore, hi-power and 
Magnum rifles, over-and-under, single and 
double-barrel trap and field guns, rifle barrels 
in all calibers with guaranteed accuracy, 
restockers’ and shooters’ supplies. -Restock- 
ing and remodeling. All guns made in our 
own factory. Best work only. Our Magnum 
rifles choice of all big-game hunters; used by 
the Roosevelt, Waldon, Wade, Sutton and 
Morden expeditions. If you want the best, 
write us for further information. 














Vanishing Trails of Romance 
By WARREN E. BOYER 


A book of Western legends and romances, including tales 
of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and pioneers of Colora- 
do, in love and adventure. Beautifully illustrated with 
scenie and historic points. Price $1.50 postpaid. 


|'German Field Glasses 


8 Power Complete With 
Straps and Lens Cover 





Postpaid 


The Ideal all "Round Sport’s Glass 


Some slightly worn or refinished. All are OP- 
TICALLY perfect. 


parigped promptly on receipt of check or money order for $8 50 
guarantee of full cash refund mot saistactory. 


SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 


Largest Importers of Field Glasses In America 





Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. | 





93S. Federal Street 230 Scott Street 
Boston, Mass. Toronto, Canada 
Ask your dealer to show you Mensoldt Dialyt models 
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TAKE A 


BIG-GAME HUNT 


In the famous White River Country of the Yukon 
Territory and Alaska,with guides who have lived and 


hunted in this country nearly all their lives. Expert 
packers, efficient hunters, and men trained for many 
years to handle parties. The utmost comfort assured 
where women and children accompany the party 
Great care in the camp cuisine. <A first-class cook 
uccompanies each party. 

The country is on the edge o1 the great glacial territory 
where the boundry between the U. 8. and Canada has never 
been surveyed, and never will be. The scenery along the trip 
is sublime, beyond description. One is constantly surroundea 
'yv glaciers and snowcapped peaks. The hunt is done near 
the heads of the Donjek and White rivers. The fall hunts 
include Moose, Caribou, White Sheep. 


BEARS (232%) WOLVES, etc. 


Special spring parties for bears leave White Horse about 
June Ist, at which shots are guaranteed. This hunt is taken 
along the Alsek. 

All trips are figured on a 50-day basis. August Ist the 
heep season opens, and the second batch of hunters leave 
White Horse about that time. Shots are guaranteed at sheep. 

Write for list of references—some of America’s best-known 
big-game sportsmen. Address, 


JACQUOT BROS.,White Horse, Y.T., Canada 








YUKON 


The Ultimate in Big-Game Hunting 


Parties taken by saddle horses and 
pack train into the greatest big- 
game country on the North Ameri- 
can Continent. An abundance of 
Moose, Caribou, Sheep, Goats and 
Grizzly Bears. A wonderful coun- 
try. Experienced guides and an A-1 
equipment insure a successful hunt 
in comfort. Reference, Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. Write or wire. 


JAMES FAIR 


Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, Canada 
P. O. Box 53 














ALASKA 
SPRING BEAR HUNT 


We guarantee to show you the big Alaska 
brown and grizzly bear. 
For information write to 


MILLER & ROBINSON, Guides 
Box 713 Cordova, Alaska 


BEN TINKER 


BIG-GAME HUNTER & OUTFITTER 
1217 E. 5th St., Tucson, Arizona 
Black, Brown and Grizzly 
Bears; Black-tail and White- 
tail Deer; Wild Turkeys and 








Boars ;Lions;Mexican Tigers. All Mexican game 
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Lac Du Flambeau Fishing 

Flambeau fishing has for many years 
been synonymous for the ultimate in vaca- 
tion desires of the dyed-in-the-wool disciple 
of Izaak Walton. Retaining even today 
the romance of the old Indian days, this 
being a part of the Indian Reservation, it 
offers as do few other portions of our 
country, conditions of wilderness life as 
they were a decade ago, yet readily acces- 
sible and “developed” in a sufficient de- 
gree to satisfy the creature needs of the 
vacation man and his whole family. 

The town of Lac Du Flambeau, with the 
Indian agency nearby, is 400 miles from 
Chicago on the line of the Chicago, Mil- 


waukee and St. Paul Railway, and is 
reached by excellent all-weather motor 
highways. From the town many good 


lakes are within easy reach—Sand, Swamp, 
Little Trout, Crooked, Pokegama, Lac Du 
Flambeau, Long, Crawling Stone and oth- 
ers—lakes which for years have been ex- 
tolled by returning vacationists. Muskel- 
lunge, bass, pike, pickerel and panfish are 
worth your best tackle and methods. 

The country, with its wealth of streams 
and lakes, makes an ideal canoe vacation 
rendezvous, with perhaps a real Chippewa 
Indian for guide. Or you can make your 
headquarters at one of the several good 
resorts—Gauthier, on Long Lake, or Poke- 
gama Lodge on Sand Lake, both addressed 
at Lac Du Flambeau, Wis. The Govern- 
ment School and Indian Agency is pre- 
sided over by J. S. R. Hammitt, who will 
take an interest in vour trip and give you 
expert advice. Flambeau is like the rest 
of northern Wisconsin—a wilderness 
opened up to some extent by good roads 
and sufficiently supplied with resorts to 
satisfy the vacationists’ needs. Maps and 
further information about the Flambeau 
vacation will be sent by Mr. Barstow, 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin. 





The Highlands of Ontario 


Of all the provinces of Canada, Ontario 
is one of the most richly-endowed in nat- 
ural beauty—lakes, rivers, forests quickly 
accessible by rail from the great cities of 
the United States, and with resorts pro- 
fusely scattered where you are put in di- 
rect contact with the best fishing, hunting 
boating and general recreation. There is 
a fine svstem of 2,440 miles of provincial 
highway kept in first-class condition for 
motorists. 

The Government Department of Public 
Highways issues twice a month a report 
on road conditions and detours, which may 
be obtained direct from their office in 
Toronto. The Highlands of Ontario be- 
gin less than a hundred miles north of 
Toronto and can be reached in from two to 
four hours by rail. Their climate is par- 
ticularly bracing on account of their high 
altitude, which varies from 700 to 1,600 
feet above sea level. Bait may be bought, 
boats, canoes and motor boats rented; there 
are good general supply stores well stocked 
in all the lake districts and supply boats 
run regularly to cottages and _ resorts. 
Sportsmen may stop in Toronto or Ottawa, 
visit an expert taxidermist and have their 
hunting trophies mounted. : 

The more famous camping and recrea- 
tional areas of Ontario are Lakes Simco 


TO GO 


i re) eee 


and Couchiching, the Muskoka Lakes, the 
Trent Valley Canal waterways, the Ka- 
wartha Lakes, Maganetawan district, Al- 
gonquin (Provincial) Park, Lake Tomis- 
kaming, French River and Lake Nipissing, 
Timagami Forest Reserve, Rieay Lakes, 
Lake Nipigon, Manitoulin Islands, Lake of 
the Woods and Rainy River, and the coun- 
try north of Sault Ste. Marie served by 
the Algoma Central Railway. The Cana- 
dian Pacific railway operates picturesque 
bungalow camps in immediate access to 
the woods and lakes of the most popular 
regions. 





Big Game Hunting in the Bra- 
zeau Range, Alberta 


3razeau Station, Alberta, Canada, is on 
the Canadian National Railways and is in 
the center of the big-game country which 
has made Canada famous the world over. 
The Brazeau region extends from Banft 
to Jasper, Alberta, game preserves, Brazeau 
lying between the two and taking in the 
entire head of the North Saskatchewan 
River—one of the most scenic sections ot 
North America. A very good description 
of this country appeared in the National 
Geographic Magazine, issue of April, 
1925, in Lewis R. Freeman’s article, “The 
Mother of Rivers.” Nordegg is the best 
headquarters place, where you outfit and 
hit the trails. Nearby the sportsman can 
get the finest kind of both lake and stream 
fishing in such places as Pinto Lake and 
Glacier Lake; in the latter lake are land- 
locked salmon weighing 60 pounds and in 
lakes at a lower altitude are lake trout. 

But this region excels in big-game hunt 
ing—grizzly, brown, black and cinnamon 
bears, bighorn sheep, mountain goats, 
moose and deer. A Mr. Williams got a 
moose and a fine deer trophy within a span 
of five minutes. Dr. Plaxton’s party got 
three sheep, one goat and a moose on an 
eight-day trip, going in 40 miles. The 
guides will furnish pack and saddle horses, 
cooks, packers and all but personal outfit, 
and they know the country intimately and 
guide you to the best region for your 
hunting. 

Watson & Ennis, who are guides and 
packers for many parties, work out of 
Brazeau. The train service from Red 
Deer to Brazeau on the Canadian Pacific 
and Canadian National Railways, the 
former running west as far as Rocky 
Mountain House, where there are the ruins 
of the old Hudson’s Bay Fort built in 
1802. Watson & Ennis will meet parties 
either at Banff or Jasper Park, Louise or 
Brazeau, but the drawback to the latter 
place are accommodations—it being a min- 
ing camp—but the guides take their parties 
directly into the field. A number of very 
scenic loop tours are accessible from Jasper 
and Banff. 

The best maps of the country are as 
follows: 

Clearwater Forest Reserve—Address 
Forest Supervisor, Rocky Mountain House, 
Alberta. 

Brazeau Forest Reserve—Address For- 
est Supervisor, Mountain Park, Alberta. 

Banff Park—Address Supervisor, Banff 
Park, Banff, Alberta. 

Jasper Park—Address Supervisor, Jasper 
Park, Alberta. 
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Idaho—Our Last Frontier 


Nearly half the area of Idaho is forest 


land. The state contains the largest and | 
finest white pine timber stands in the | 


country and is exceptionally rich in other 


coniferous trees. Of the 23 millions of | 


acres of forest land in the state, slightly 


more than 19 millions of acres are in the | 
national forests. Wild life and recreational | 


features are superb. There is yet much 
virgin wilderness where big-game roams 
unsullied as it has for the past hundreds 
of years. Forest Service trails penetrate 
into some of these regions and motor high- 
ways bring one to the threshold where he 


can go in afoot or by pack train over the | 


Forest Service trails. 

It is estimated that in the national for- 
ests of Idaho are supported 40,000 large 
game animals—white-tailed and black deer, 
elk, moose, mountain sheep, goats and 
bears. Good fishing, attractive camp sites 
and mountain scenery on every hand make 
these forests the finest kind of vacation 
playgrounds. 


The best goat*country is undoubtedly the 


Sawtooth Mountains region, while north in 
the Salmon River and also the Stanley 
Basin country one finds excellent hunting. 
The Thunder Mountain region is excel- 
lent for deer and bears and the Chamber- 


lain Basin fine for elk. These places are | 


far from the railroad, but your guide 
knows where to go and will supply proper 
equipage. 

W. H. Wooley of Stanley, Idaho, knows 
the whole region intimately, and if you are 
interested it would pay you to get in touch 
with him. There is no doubt that Idaho 
offers the best big-game hunting in the 
United States today. 





The Rangeley Lakes, Maine 


New England is particularly fortunate 
in having many wilderness areas close to 
the centers of congested population acces- 


sible by motor car or train, developed to an | 


extent where the fisherman or hunter can | 


bring his family and be assured of hotels 
and camps to suit his purse and whims. 
Of these none surpass the Rangeley Lakes, 
located in western Maine and surrounded 
by primeval wilderness. There is no region 
where phenomenally large fish can be se- 
cured in such abundant numbers, and the 


lakes are in the center of Maine’s finest | 


deer and bear hunting. 

They are best reached by the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad from Portland or the lower 
lakes, Parmacheenee and the Megantic 
region by way of Dixville Notch from 


Colebrooke station on the Mountain Di- | 


vision of the Maine Central. The longest 
lake of the chain is Mooselook—Meguntic, 
and Haines Landing, on its shores, is but 
a short way from the foot of Rangeley 
Lake. It is 10 miles to Lake Welokenne- 
bacook or Lower Richardson, and Welok- 
ennebacook and Umbagog are connected by 
Five-Mile Falls or Rapid River—the most 
picturesque stream in the state. 

A 5-mile trip from the town of Rangeley 
brings one to Loon Lake Camps, and an- 
other 5-miles to Kennebago Lake. Nine 
principal lakes are in this region, but there 
are many streams and ponds and a wealth 


of forest growth, making the district ideal | 


for walking tours, canoe cruises or hunt- 
ing trips—particularly for white-tailed 


deer. The fishing is exceptional for square- 


tailed trout and land-locked salmon. 

The lake shores are well supplied with 
resorts, and further information concern- 
ing these may be secured from the Maine 
Central Railroad, Portland, Maine. 


| Outdoor Life. 













CHOOSE A CANADIAN NATIONAL VACATION THIS YEAR 


yada 


where the big fellows are 


irgin lakes and_ pickerel and fackfish. 
ere big fel- 
or the fly, 

























































For information on 
Canadian fishing, send 
coupon to our nearest 
office or toC. K. Howard, 
General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Montreal, Canada. 













New York Chicago 


395 Fifth Ave. 208 West AdamsSt. 
San Francisco ae 
689 Market Stree 


Lion and Cat Trailing, | ALASKA 


train trips through the Rocky Mountains | The land of record big game. Kenai 
of Colorado. Wonderful scenery and excellent trout | Peninsula moose are the largest, and 
fishing in the summer. Bear hunting in the spring the record spreads are taken there. The 
and fall. Deer in season. All kinds of small game. Kodiak Brown Bear, the largest in the 
Write for Dates and Prices | || world, are found on Kodiak Island and 

OTIS H. SNOOKS Bayfield, Colo. Alaska Peninsula, and back in the 
- —_—__—____— Alaska Mountain Range are the beauti- 
4 : ful Arctic White Sheep, Grizzly Bear, 
Big Game! f Big Treutt Mountain Goat, Black. Bear, Caribou, 
“‘Where Autoes Can’t Go”’ | || both Woodland and barren ground. View 

A LLA N RA N c H |the big migration where you will see 
| || thousands upon thousands, the largest 

In the Big Rockies | || herds of big game in existence. Coast 











Dude Ranch, Modern, Natural Warm Springs, Pack Train | fishing, casting, trolling and harpooning. 
Trips—Sightseeing, Hunting, Fishing | > : 
How about your Spring Bear Hunt? Try a whale hunt. You can conquer this 

Booklet Ralph Allan, Augusta, Montana largest of big game with harpoon and ‘ 








rifle fire: A ‘successful Kodiak Bear 
a hunt is assured if you take the spring 


hunt, 30 days required. Make arrange 
BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING | canst at Aloe ter fall trip, “40 d » oa 
i ounds, My Specialty 


required to take all specimens of 
One of the best and oldest pack of dogs.in the West. | 





Alaskan game. 

Deer Hunting and Trout Fishingin Season. TERMS 4 LEE CONSIDINE, 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- U. S:! Registered Guide, 

ing in- West. Best of reference, including editor Anchorage, 
Alaska 


SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. — 
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SPRING BEAR HUNTING EAST OF THE SUN 


Hunt with Huntington. Grizzly and Black Bear. 
The sport supreme. In the world famed Wyo- West with the Moon 
ming game fields. by 
THEODORE AND KERMIT ROOSEVELT. 


Cecil Js Huntington q Illustrated from photographs by the authors. 
A record of the adventurous journey of the Roosevelt 
H79 Cody, Wyo. brothers to the ‘‘roof of the world”’ in search of curious 








specimens of game in which the graphic chapters are 
alternately written by the two authors. 
The whole text is written with the well-known Roosevelt 


SPRING BEAR HUNTING | touch of adventure and scientific enthusiasm This was 


| not a hunting expedition, but a serious collecting enter- 
















Black, Brown and Grizzly rently success 
We guarantee to find them—YOU aes them | one er om'g3 "30. Postpaid. 
DENISON & BRITTAIN, Guides and Outfitters | }| OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. Denver, Cele. 
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CAn Gntirely 
New Standard of 


Performance 
in Outboard Motors 


The 


Johnson 
AQUAFLYER 


oe 


A 17 ft. mahogany 
hull runabout that 
completely changes all 
previous conceptions 
of water-motoring per- 
formance. 


fe 


The Aquaflyer offers 
for the first time, auto- 
mobile comfort and 
luxury, combined with 
maximum safety, speed 
and beauty of design 
without precedent in 
the outboard field. In 
initial maintenance 
and operation costs it 
has no counterpart. 


os 


Equipped with a John- 
son motor installed in 
a patented sound-proof 
hatch at the stern. 
Speed to 18 m. p. h. 
with two persons; to 
14 m. p. h. with four 
persons. 


— 


A beautifully illus- 
trated brochure pre- 
senting full description 
and specifications of 
the Aquaflyer will be 
mailed upon request. 
Write for your copy 
at once. 
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WATERWAYS ARE NEW HIGHWAYS OF HAPPINESS 

















The New ~~ 
STANDARD 
TWIN 





T was a Johnson Motor that revolution- 
ized the design and performance of out- 
board motors five years ago. 


Today, three new Johnson Twin Motors, 
again set a new standard of power smooth- 
ness ...a new measure of motor efficiency 
. +, a new degree of riding comfort. 


The driving or propelling force is increased 
40% in the new Light Twin, due to a greater 
reduction gear ratio, and with'a material 
increase in power. 

The new Big Twin, with 21% greater pis- 
ton displacement, and a four-port design 
motor, is increased 33% in power. Speed 
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Johnson 


AQUAFLYER 





ranges to 27 miles, or better, per hour. 
An entirely new model—the STANDARD 
TWIN—is announced. It is more power- 
ful and faster than the Light Twin—making 
20 miles per hour. Yet, it is easily portable. 


Gracing all Johnson Twins is a new stream- 
line lower unit which reduces water resist- 
ance, is simpler in design, and three times 
more sturdy 


With these Johnson refinements is revealed 
a new smoothness of power—a new respon- 
siveness—an entirely new standard of out- 
board motoring performance. 


See the New 1927 Johnson Twins at your Johnson dealer or write 
for our 1927 catalog giving full information on these new models 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 1328 Sample St., South Bend, Ind. 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Outboard Boat Motors 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ont., Canada 
EXPORT DIVISION: 75 West St., New York, N. Y. 


Four Johnson Models—The Light Single, $115—The Light Twin, $140—The Standard Twin, $165—The Big Twin, $210 
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Big-Game Hunting on the Kenai 


ND the two of them lived on to- 
0A sether, getting crankier and crank- 
ier,” drawled on my companion in 
the smoking room of an Alaskan liner 
bound for Seward. 
“Each cooked over his own fire, they was 
that cranky, and turn about they swept the 
shack. 


“One of them one day refused to do his turn and the other 


outs with his gun and shoots him. 


“They took him over to Valdez and give him a trial. I was 


one of the jury.” 


“Well,” I interjected, “what did you find?” 


Richard Derby, M. D. 


There is a glamor and thrill attached 

to the hunting of these immense bears 

of the Kenai Peninsula rivaling that 

of any other big-game hunting in the 
world 


shoulder strap exactly balanced my 6.5 mm. 
Mannlicher rifle over the opposite shoulder. 


WAS met at Seward by my 
guide, Henry Lucas, an American 
of Austrian extraction, who had been 
in Alaska for fifteen years, trapping. 
guiding and fox ranching. He proved 


himself to be an admirable guide and exceedingly keen hunter. 


With him was his partner, George Nelson, a Minnesotan, who 


been stationed, 
Islands. 


had served with the Marines during the World War, and had 
much to his disappointment, in the Virgin 


“Missed his boat, and of unsound mind,” retorted my com- I found all in readiness for our prompt departure so that 


panion. 

With the completion of this 
narrative a veil seemed to 
drop from before my eyes 
and I saw the real Alaska—a 
country which lays its iron 
hand upon strong-willed men 
and holds them in everlasting 
fealty. A country whose 
beauty and natural resources 
are so stupendous that man 
obeys its beckon and becomes 
its slave. Not a slavery of 
the soul, however, for Alaska 
attracts only the high-spirited 
romantic, developing his in- 
dividuality and self reliance and 
cultivating those traits which 
are only born of an eternal 
matching of wits with nature. 

I was on my way to the 
Kenai Peninsula to hunt 
sheep, moose and bears with 
rifle and moving picture. A 
dozen years ago I had taken 
a movie camera into New 
Brunswick and _= successfully 
photographed moose, and had 
ever since been anxious to 
do some more hunting of this 
kind. 

My photographic _—ioutfit 
consisted of an Akeley camera 
equipped with a 3, 6, 12 and 
17-inch lens and a , Sept 
camera fitted with a 2 and 9- 
inch lens. With the larger 
camera I expected to get 
my moose pictures and to 
use it where a_ certain 
amount of premeditation was 
possible. The little camera, 
together with a light tripod, 
was to be part of my 
regular equipment and car- 
ried at all times ready 
for immediate use. The 
weight of the Sept with four 
extra films was 8 pounds, and 
carried on the belt with a 





A corner of Skilak Lake, Kenai Peninsula 


we were able to leave at once 
for Kenai Lake, only 21 miles 
out of Seward, where we 
were met by a launch which 
transported us and our sup- 
plies to Cooper’s Landing at 
the farther end of the lake. 
Here we were joined by our 
cook, Andy Anderson, under 
whose expert ministration we 
were to live very comfortably 
for the coming five weeks. On 
the following day we started 
down the Kenai River in a 
large flat-ended scow; four 
men, our camping outfit and 
a winter’s food supply for my 
two guides. The scow was 
kept in the channel by means 
of two pairs of oars and suc- 
cessfully steered down the 20 
miles of alternating rapids 
and fast-moving stream to 
Skilak Lake. There we lashed 
the scow to a dory with an 
Evinrude motor and crossed 
the lake to the guides’ cabin 
on Cottonwood Creek. 

It was but a day’s trip from 
this point—over a divide and 
down into the valley of Ben- 
jamin Creek—to the sheep 
country. Here we camped 
just below timberline on the 
banks of the creek which 
headed on Skilak Glacier. 
Radiating from this glacier 
was a series of valleys separ- 
ated from one another by 
mountains of from 3,000 to 
4,000 feet. 

During the next ten days I 
came to know these valleys 
very well and on their grassy 
slopes I first made the ac- 
quaintance of the white sheep 
(Ovis dalli). It was not un- 
usual to see in the course of a 
day’s hunt as many as a hun- 
dred of these animals, mostly 
ewes and lambs in bands of 


‘ 








Henry Lucas with cow moose which spent the winters near his cabin 


fifteen or twenty, but also smaller groups of rams by themselves. 
After not a few unsuccessful stalks, ending in long range shots, 
I succeeded in bringing down a very fair head, and several days 
later added another smaller one to my bag. 

The moose country lay between two rivers—the Funny and 
Killey, which emptied into Cook’s Inlet-—and was reached from 
the lower end of Skilak Lake. A day’s trip from the cabin on 
Cottonwood Creek brought us to our camp site on the farther 
bank of the Killey River. For the next two weeks I hunted with 
the camera rather than the rifle. There were but few sunny 
days and many of the pictures, if not taken actually in the rain, 
were taken with a wide open diaphragm, which is not productive 
of the best photography. However, in spite of the unfavorable 
weather conditions, most of the pictures have turned out to 
be fairly good, which in my opinion is a distinct triumph for the 
Akeley camera. 

In addition to getting photographs of moose I was very anx- 
ious to kill a brown bear. There was no question but that there 
were brown bears about, for the various moose carcasses (rep- 
resenting the deaths of last winter) which we came upon 
showed signs of having been recently pawed, and occasionally 
we would find a fresh track in the mud or a bed in the grass. 
The problem was how to find one of these elusive night visitors. 


N the bottom land of the Funny River was a moose carcass to 
| which I paid daily visits, hoping to find a bear feeding. 
From the high land overlooking the river bottom, at a distance 
of perhaps half a mile, I could view the carcass with my glasses. 
Here was a highway along which bears must be traveling in 
going to and from the fishing which still occupied them along 
the lower reaches of the river. And then again this valley in- 
sured the scent of the carcass being carried to them by the 
prevailing east wind. I was counting upon one other ally to 
bring me into contact with a bear, and as will be related, b was 
not disappointed in banking upon the coming of snow. 

After my morning visit to the carcass, Henry and I would 
pack the camera and tripod on our backs and swing up to wind- 
ward across the alternating low ridges and marshes where the 
moose spent their time feeding upon the young willow shoots with 
which this country abounds. It was hard going, stepping all day 
over windfalls and circumnayigating as much as possible the 
numerous marshes, so that when the light began to fail toward 4 
o'clock, we were usually pretty weary and ready to cache the 
camera under the most convenient tree, where we would pick it 
up again the following day. 

At last the long expected and wished for snow came. It began 
one afternoon while I was out taking pictures and the following 
morning I woke up to find a snow-covered world with ice on all 
standing water. A country which to me was very beautiful in its 
autumn colors was even lovelier in its winter coat. As I climbed 
in the early morning from the camp in the Killey River bottom 
to the high land above for my last day of hunting, the mountains 
of the Kenai Peninsula to the eastward stood silhouetted against 
a golden sunrise, while the main Alaskan range reared its rose- 
tinted tops all along the northern skyline. 

I went directly to the Funny River and down into the bottom 
to inspect the carcass close at hand. There was nothing in sight 
as we came up to it but the usual gathering of ravens who croaked 
in protest at our approach. A bald-headed eagle perched on the 
top of a nearby pole was too gorged to bestir himself. On 
examining the carcass there was evidence in plenty that it had 
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been disturbed by some voracious 
feeder. The head had been com- 
pletely turned around. One leg was 
twisted and contorted and had been 
clawed and pulled on so hard that 
the hip was disarticulated. Nearby 
was a flattened and muddied area in 
the snow where some large animal 
had been resting. And lastly there 
were bear tracks on all sides, meas- 
uring 14 inches in length. 


E perwe tracks led us in a south- 
erly direction down to and across 
the Funny River. The farther bank 
of the river rose gradually to a ridge 
of several hundred feet in height. 
As I was gazing up at this hillside I 
suddenly saw a large brown bear who 
was apparently settling himself down 
for a rest in the sun. He was a 
beautiful looking creature, with his 
long, tapering black snout and rich 
dark coat. It was an exciting mo- 
ment, yet we watched him for some 
time, studying the best method ot 
approach. We decided to climb to 
his level up a draw to our left and 
come around a point to within gun- 
fire. The snow was crusted and 
very noisy, so it took us all of three quarters of an hour to make 
the 600-yard stalk. The wind favored us well and we had reached 
his level and were coming toward the point when he must have 
heard some sound and ran forward to investigate it. He showed 
himself instantaneously on the tip of the point and was gone. I 
ran after him to a position where I could see beyond the point, and 
there he stood about a hundred yards away, looking back. I could 
only see his head and neck, as a rise in the ground covered the 
rest of him. I aimed at the lowest part of his neck that was 
visible and fired. He gave a savage growl, lowering and shaking 
his head from side to side, and was off thru the alders down 
the hill. I could only get an occasional glimpse of him as he ran 
and fired several times but without effect. I felt certain that I had 
hit him with my first shot, but it was most disconcerting to see 
the speed with which he made off and traveled for as long as 
he was in sight. On coming up with his tracks we found 
that he was bleeding from two points. There was blood upon 
the bushes which he scraped with his left side and there was 
blood on his right forefoot track. The track went on, crossing 
and recrossing the Funny River and then making up thru swamp 
land and thick alders until it began to mount the ridge which 
separates the Funny from Tustumena Lake. 

For the next four hours we tracked him continuously. Never 
during that time did he stop to rest, nor did he seem to vary his 
gait. There was ever the same evidence of bleeding—every few 
footsteps a few drops of blood or more on the left of the trail, 
or against a bush at the level of his shoulder, and a correspond- 
ing few drops on the other side covering his right forefoot track. 
The going was hard and the outlook became increasingly more 
discouraging, for it did not seem that a seriously injured animal 
could keep on going in this way without respite for several 
hours. So argued Henry and George, who on several occasions 
were for giving up the hunt. I felt on the other hand that no 
slight flesh wound would keep on bleeding with regularity over 
so long a period of time, and therefore in spite of other ap- 
pearances the animal must be hard hit. 


YO the hunt went on; over frozen marshes and thru thick 
alders; thru timber; over and around windfalls; ever climb- 
ing until we had crossed the divide and were descending towards 
Tustumena Lake. Here the character of the country suddenly 
changed. We were entering what’ was almost a park with vistas 
extending off between the more widely scattered spruce. The 
sun was getting low and casting deep shadows in the more open 
spaces. All at once the tracks began to shorten. There were 
four distinct tracks instead of the doubled-up fore and hind foot 
tracks which had been the case all along. Suddenly Henry, who 
was ahead of me, stopped behind a tree and I stepped forward to 
see the bear not 40 feet ahead of us moving away slowly and list- 
lessly. I fired twice, hitting him in the chest and back, which 
finished him. As I empied my gun after the second shot, George, 
who was behind, shouted: 

“Quick, here’s another—two more!” 

As I turned to my left I saw a bear making off among the 
spruce. I fired but failed to hit him. Suddenly down a vista 
straight ahead of me another bear reared up on his hind legs, 
about a hundred yards off, and began pawing the air. He made 
. splendid target and fell, shot squarely thru the middle of the 
chest. 

This bear drama, which I have described at some length, came 
to such a sudden and happy ending that I felt tremendously 
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elated as I triumphantly inspected 
my two trophies. I think that my 
euides entirely shared my feelings 
and were particularly pleased that 
our persistence had been crowned 
with success. Of course there was 
an inevitable epilogue to be lived 
thru, but we faced a night out with 
the heightened moraie which is 
born of victory. We built a good 
fire and wind break and dragged 
up sufficient dry wood to last us 
thru the night. Then we started 
skinning the bears, which occupied 
us until darkness interfered. The 
larger bear measured exactly 7 
feet as he lay on the ground before 
removal of his skin. The other 
bear was a foot shorter. As we 
had not eaten since early morning, 
we allowed ourselves each a sand- 





wich from our untouched lunch, 
and then began the long night 
vigil, for because of the cold, 
sleep, at least in my own case, 
was out of the question. I had 
siwashed once before in Alberta 
when overtaken by darkness 
many miles from camp, but that 
night had been warm and on the whole not disagreeable. 


HE stillness of the night was broken only by the crackling 

of the fire. From time to time the stars sparkled out of the 
inky blackness and reminded us, if that were necessary, that the 
fire needed replenishing. We had to keep constantly shifting our 
position, for after a period of facing the fire our backs would 
get cold, and vice versa. While Henry curled himself up and 
took short naps punctuated by snores and frequent changing of 
position, George and I in subdued tones lived over again the day’s 
hunt. 

Once more we looked down upon the mangled remains of a 
moose and were thrilled again by the signs of violence to which 
its contorted frame bore token. Great foot-prints in the sur- 
rounding snow led us once more to the river’s brink, where they 
abruptly came to an end. Our eyes sought the farther bank for 
a continuance of the tracks and were drawn upward to discover 
the prize that I had traveled so far to find. Once more we 
made the exciting stalk which brought us up to a level with the 
prey, and again I saw beyond my rifle sight the alert head and 

neck of the bear. The report of the rifle, the dull thud of the 
bullet and the savage roar of the beast blended into the memory 
of a second and was succeeded by the keen recollection of dis- 


appointment as I saw him make off apparently uninjured. Then 
followed the long hours of treking a snow-covered, frozen 


country, with eyes bent upon the blood-stained tracks which led 
us ever onward. Stumbling over marsh tussocks; breaking 
thru ice-covered pools; winding our way up alder-clad slopes; 
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climbing in and out of windfalls; we pursued the relentless hunt. 
The passing of the summit and the sudden entrance into a park 
land of spaced and vistaed spruce brought vividly to mind the 
hulking form of the bear as he first appeared to us, laboriously 
trudging along. The crack of the rifle was answered by a roar 
of fury as the animal reared his great form in the air and slapped 
his chest with his forepaws. Another shot, and he sank to the 
ground. The kaleidoscopic appearance of the other two bears 
next came to mind; a brown form running off amongst the spruc 
and another dancing on his hind-paws with curiosity for which ] 

paid dearly. 

es in the flickering 
night. It is such recollec- 
and far outweigh the bodily 


Such were the pictures that enrolled themsely 
firelight and helped to pass the 
tions that live on in the memory 


long 


discomforts that are inevitably associated with these supreme 
moments. 
At last dawn came and we were able to finish skinning the 


1 1 2 > 
skull crammed into a single 
back to camp, 


bears. With the two skins and one 
pack carrier, we began the long hike 
there in the middle of the afternoon. 


as 
reaching 
reacning 


The following day, while the men were packing a part of our 
outfit back to the lake, I went alone for a last visit to the 
moose ridges. Again I dropped down into the bottom of the 
Funny to have a final look at the moose carcass. Another beat 


had been there since I had looked at it 48 hours before, but the 
snow was gone and the way of his coming 
closed book. 


and going was a 
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Salmoning the Wife 


Carroll D. Bush 


N OUR western rivers the salmon 
run upstream to spawn—on and up 

to the gravel beds of the smaller 
upper streams, or until they are stopped 
by some obstruction. They beat their 
way up the swift rapids, jump small falls 
and flounder thru the shallow riffles until, 
weak and battered, they are covered with 
bruises and sores. After 
millions of them die, and it is said that 
nature’s purpose is to feed their young, 
with the flesh of the parents. The bodies of the dead salmon 
are found in uncounted numbers along the edges of the smaller 
streams and the odor of their rotting flesh pollutes the air; 
an end with a purpose, perhaps, and that purpose protected. 
For the flesh of the salmon holds a poison and when a dog 
eats these, as they will, they are stricken as with palsy, and 
if the dog lives, it seldom recovers completely. He is salmoned. 
On the Willamette River, from Portland to the falls at 
Oregon City, are the favorite 
fishing grounds of the sports- 
men who fish for the Chinook, 
the noblest of the Genus 
salmo. On the swift stretches 
of the water long lines of 
boats are thrown across the 
stream, one line below an- 
other, just far enough apart 
so that the anchor ropes of 


only 


one line of boats will miss 
the fishing lines and tackle 
stretching down the = swift 


water from the fishermen in 
the line of boats above. 

It was at the end of one of 
my first days on the river, a 
wonderfully fine day, for I had 
a fish. A young fellow pulled 
past me in a boat on the hard 
half mile that we had to row 
from the narrows to the land- 
ing upstream. He beat me to 
the landing by a good margin, 
had his tackle put away and 
was taking out his fish when I 
pulled in. It was his first day 
at salmon fishing and he had 
caught three, the limit the 
law allowed. One weighed 
20 pounds; one went between 
30 and 40, a great fish, and 
one was a whopper of 42 
pounds. The young fellow 
probably weighed about a 120 
pounds himself, but he hung 
all of those fish on his gaff 
and started up the _heart- 
breaking climb to the road 
above. He must have had in- 
visible wings that evening. 


J ERRY, the boatman, shook 
VY his head. “Salmoned ; 
salmoned bad. He’ll never get 
over that. And he will never 
have such luck again if he 
fishes until he is eighty.” 

And Dave, who fishes with 
me much of the time during The 
the salmon run, is an old fisher- 
man who used to make his 
living with his gill nets on the lower Columbia River. Twelve 
days he went one year without a fish and on the thirteenth 
day he caught two. The morning of the fourteenth day he 
had another in less than half an hour. He was salmoned 
years ago. 

It’s nice on the river in the spring. Sometimes the sun is 
shining, but often we have a drizzle that stays with us for 
two or three days. Under our big umbrellas, with our long 
boots and heavy clothes, it is not nearly so disagreeable as 
it looks from the shore. Of course the worst is making the 
morning start at 3 o’clock in a chilly rain. The fishing be- 
gins with the first light in the morning and ends when light 
has gone from the sky at night. During the day there drifts 
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futhor’s brother and 


When Kipling was in America as a 
young journalist it is said that he was 
wice moved to praise; once by 
the beauty of our women and once by 
the salmon fishing on the Willamette 
River. But he didwt have to fish with 
the women, and that, too, was before if 
spawning, the sportsmen on 
milk bottles 





a 42-pound Chinook salmon 


over the water the talk of fishermen, 
the odor of lunch and coffee, tho many 
of the physical culture boys are carrying 
bottles of milk. Ten years ago these 
boys would have been asked if they had 
brought their nipples. Times have 
changed and milk is. accepted today, and 
there is anything stronger in the 
vacuum bottles of the old codgers it is 
not advertised to the fraternity. 

Sometimes it is all day long with only 
a fish or two in the line of boats, and other days are hectic. 
The boat lines form in the cold foggy dawn when _land- 
marks cannot be seen and we can only guess at the spot we 
have drawn. Tackle may be scarcely out when there is a 
cry, “Fish on!” First it’s on one end of the line and then 
the other, one or two near the center; sometimes two or three 
fish on at one time in the line of boats. Lines are tangled, 
men are swearing, advice is free, unlimited and not meant to 
be at all useful. Some of the 
boatmen toss their anchor ropes 
to neighbors and float down 
with their fighting fish, come 
back and take their old place, 
and tie up again. The fish, if 
caught, is weighed and praised 
and they settle again to watch- 
ful waiting. 


the river carried 


HE ladies are with us, of 
course, as they are every- 
where these days. Not as 
many at the narrows as else- 
where, for it is difficult there 
to handle a boat. Language 
is very vigorous when an in- 
expert boatman sends several 
other boats down the stream 
with anchors dragging, and 
inexperienced boatmen almost 
invariably do this. Thin- 
skinned gentlemen never come 
back again and it is no place 
at all for a lady. In other 
lines of boats, especially close 
above the boat landing, so 
dubbed the amateur line, the 
women are more at home. 
Some of the men bring their 
wives, some are brought by 
their wives, and some of the 
women navigate alone. 
One day, when Dave and I 
had only a few hours in the 
morning to fish, before we had 


jobs, we pulled into the ama- 
teur line instead of making the 
long trip to the narrows. He 
had already gotten his fish, a 
20-pounder. I had lost one 
after bringing it to the boat. 
Jerry brought out a couple of 
women from the landing and 
left their boat beside us. Boat 
touched boat in the line that 
morning. One of the newcom- 
ers was a lady from Denver, 
visiting her friend in Portland, 
who was with her. The lady 
from Denver was a trout fisher 
and she wanted to catch a salmon. She was a charming 
talker but absolutely deaf and her companion from Portland 
had to make known to her such advice on salmon fishing as 
we were able to give her. We helped them get their heavy 
hand lines out and saw to it that they did not let them over- 
run after the sinker struck on the bottom of the river. 

In about twenty minutes there was a shout from all the 
boats. The woman from Denver was pulling on her line for 
all she was worth. We poured a flood of advice upon her. 
In spite of the yells to “Give it line, give it line,” she continued 
her strong-arm tactics. The tug of war lasted a minute per- 
haps. It seemed ten. Something had to give. It finally did, 
and as she pulled in the line with the triple hook straightened 


to come in and start for our. 
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It’s pleasant on the river in April 


out we remembered that she couldn’t hear a word of all the 
excited yelling. : 

She turned as soon as she had breath enough and said, 
“Now wasn’t that too bad.” 

It was. It was worse than that. 
—it starts from very little. 


Salmoning is like ptomaine 


i ie: get my wife out for her first day on the river it was 
necessary to choose a nice day and to wait until a “rea- 
sonable” time to start. To start at 3 in the morning with a 
chilly rain for atmosphere did not appeal to her as a pastime. 
Even with fine sunshiny weather she did not have the enthu- 
siasm of one starting on a fishing trip. She liked to fish, as 
she said, when fish bit. She referred to her childish sport 
with bullheads and shiners, and remembered the thrill of the 
bobbing cork. 

We dropped into the amateur line in a likely spot. The 
more deadly sex were well represented that morning. Our 
boat rubbed against that of a young mechanic and his wife. 
He had taken a two-weeks’ layoff for the salmon fishing, and 
their baby was parked at home with the grandmother, as 
were ours. The subjects under discussion were babies, salmon 
canning and other trival topics deemed important by the feminine 
mind. The editor of a woman’s magazine might have heard much 
of value if he had taken my place in the boat that morning. 

Our rods, home-made as becomes those who belong to the 
guild of salmon fishers, were stuck up in holes that someone 
had dug with a jack knife in the flooring boards of the boat. 
The cuttyhunk lines slanted to the running water behind with 
the whirling spinner held close to the bottom of the river 
by our 8-ounce sinkers. 

The river was shimmering under the April sun and the shouts 
of fishermen from over the water 
in other lines told of fish that were 
being caught, or lost. Several had 
been caught in our line but the 


fish had an average somewhat 
better than the fishermen in the 
fights that had _ been _ staged. 


Lunch time arrived and the lull 
that often comes in the middle of 
the day. 

I was half dozing on the cushions 
in the boat with the tip of my rod 
just mistily in sight when there 
was a gasping yelp from my better 
half that caused me to sit up and 
take an interest in the show. Her 
rod was bending nearly double as 
she was struggling to get the line 
free from where it twas wrapped 
about the reel. Once loose, it 
started out with the big surf-cast- 
ing reel grinding like a coffee 
mill. It was her circus and if she 
wanted to grab at the handle, her 
knuckles were the ones that were 
getting barked. I had tried to 
teach her how to act when out in 
company. 











\ 7 HETHER it was the hurri- 

cane of advice from the danc- 
ing fishermen in other boats or a 
dim recollection of the unwelcomed 
instructions I had been at pains to 
give her the evening before that 
made her brain function, it is hard 


to say, but she finally got her 
thumb down on the reel. The 
salmon kept going some time be 

fore he was checked and turned. She 
brought him in a distance and then 
he ran again. Two or three times 
this was repeated before she began to 
work him in under control. It is 
work that tries more than woman's 
muscles. A short dash or two after 
he was brought alongside the boat 
ended the excitement and our friend 
the mechanic gaffed him and brought 
him aboard where a rap with the 
billy ended his flopping. Scales 
were handed along the line to our 
boat, where he brought them down 
to 17 pounds. A nice little fish was 
the verdict. 

My wife had worn old gloves, per 
instructions, but of course they had 
a hole just where her thumb pressed 
down on the reel. The resulting blister, a beautiful souvenir, she 
proudly exhibited for a couple of weeks. 

From then on the difficulty was not to get her to go, but 
to go without her. Luck seems to travel with, the ladies 
when they are after the Chinook. There was the day, tho, 
when she lost her fish, a fine one, after hooking it soundly. 
She horsed it in too fast and the line broke next to the tackle. 
It did not seem bad to her at the time but it was hard to go 
home saying, “He got away.” 

It was late in the salmon run of the year, well into May, 
when she insisted that we try again. I knew there was no 
chance. Very few were being caught and my luck had left 
me for the season. Every married man knows how it is—we went. 

We were down at the narrows in the third line. The lines 
of boats were shorter and more open, now that the season 
was nearly ended. A few fish were striking in the lower line, 
the first line of the narrows, but none anywhere else that 
we could discover. So there was nothing to do but to pull 
anchor and move, a wet, muscle-straining job. An old fisher- 
man near us said he would move, too, if it was not such hard 
work. As I started to pull the mass of concrete and rods 
from the bottom of the river, I remarked that he might move 
anyway if he had a wife along. 


— river was high but we made the lower line without 
knocking any boats out of it. A yell from the other end of 
the line, “There’s the little lady that gets ’em,” made me feel 
like the consort of some celebrity. Here an occasional fish, 
a loafer behind the main run, would take a jab at a spinner. 
These lacked, however, the desperate earnestness found in 
the leaders of the run early in the season. Between watching 
as others played a fish, I spent my time admiring the launch 





Salmon fishing at Willamette Falls (Photo copyright by Eddy) 

















Salmon jumping up the fishway at Willamette Falls (Photo copyright by 
Eddy) 


to the left of us with its leather cushioned easy chairs and 
wonderful equipment for fishing, The two well-fleshed, well- 
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dressed men in it had no fish, either. 

My wite and I were both looking upstream; I think we 
were watching a log that had been picked up by the rising 
river, as it shot thru the lines of boats, when the old cry 
went up in our line, “Fish on there, fish on!” I looked along 
the line until my attention was caught by one of the men in 
the launch, red faced, pointing at me and shouting, “You, you, 
you!” 

By the time I had discovered where the center of excite- 
ment lay, my wife had her rod. Of course it was not on 
mine, so I reeled in to get out of the way. The fish did not 
come in but went on—and out. Desperately she tried to stop 
him but, helped by the current he worked his way out until 
the line ran thin on the reel. Finally she could see the shaft 
between the strands of line. There was nothing to do but 
go with him if we could. I untied the anchor rope but could not 
reach the fisherman to the right. He was willing but unused to 
the river, but under the direction of at least twenty others he 
worked his boat over and took our rope. Jerry would have given 
us his good honest opinion if we had left his anchor and rope to 
go after our fish. 





HE went down too fast. ‘“He’s gone.” She reeled desperately 
I as I was getting the oars and in place to check the boat. 
She had in perhaps 50 yards of the hundred before she gasped, 
“He's still there.” Then the reel came off the seat. 

Bang! Rod and eight hard-earned dollars worth of reel hit the 
bottom of the boat and she grabbed the line. The salmon was 
still on. Playing him with that little hand line she worked that 
streaking strip of silver in towards the boat. First dashing far 
out in one direction, and then, on being worked in, he shot off in 
the other. My job was to keep him from winding the line around 
the boat. He was still cutting thru the water about the boat 
when I dropped the oars and knelt with the gaff. He hesitated 
a moment as I reached deep down for him. I still shiver to 
think what would have been the remarks if I had missed. But 
thank my lucky stars, I got him. He came in flopping and, in full 
view, and to the delight of all the fishermen on the narrows, my 
wife seized the billy and beat that helpless fish wildly over the head. 

It weighed 27 pounds. Not exactly a whale, but better 
than I had ever done. He was 42 inches long, a slim male, 
just a fighting fool. 

And now my wife will sit in the boat on the river all day, 
rain, wind or sun, fish or no fish. The hole in the boat at her 
feet seldom holds a rod. It is safer in her hands, she claims. 

We have our own boat now, a little thing but our own. 
Just about the time the boys have their Christmas toys out 
of working order and we are beginning to have peace in the 
house again, say, a day or two before New Year’s Day, I hear, 
“Carroll, are you going salmon fishing this year?” 

Salmoned—bad—and she’ll never get over it, 
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A Moment from an Angling Hour 


Allyn H. 


FTER having sat under a leaky willow until becoming 
/X. thoroly soaked, I at last waded out into the stream. Ina short 
time three nice rainbow lay in the creel, while three little fellows 
had gone back with a splash. 

Slowly on up the river I waded. The sun again came out and 
the gamey fellows were breaking the surface in every pool and 
hunting in every riffle. My creel gradually gained in weight. I 
hooked a good-sized one in one hole and lost it because he had 
too little line to run on. But every now and then the net closed 
about one of very respectable size. 

Gradually the sun settled below the main range. The shadows 
of night climbed the eastern sky. A very inviting riffle and pool 
lay ahead and beckoned me on for just one more cast. Leisurely 
and quietly I waded forward. At last, after gaining a vantage 
point behind some over hanging willows, I shot the Rio Grande 
King out over the water. Hardly had it taken its dive when its 
companion, a yellow body Gray Hackle, vanished with a jerk. 
After working the fighting fish down stream away from the 
pool, I led it into the net and it soon vanished thru the hole in the 
cieel cover. 

All set once more, I slowly waded back to my hiding place. 
Again | sent the flies out; farther this time, higher up where 
there was a bit of foam floating about. They disappeared and for 
an instant I worked them ferward. Suddenly a swirling smash 
stirred my blood. The Rio Grande King had vanished. The 
light rod bent down, down and quivered like a living thing. The 
line sang a tune as it tightened. By the way the line cut the 
water a real game fin was at the other end, there was no doubt. 

Slowly I worked him down the current. The rod now doubled, 
now sprung back and into the big lower pool he flashed. I gave 
him line, and back he came, a fighter, every inch. Now I could 
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Tedmon 


see his every move. Farther down stream he charged. Stumbling 
and splashing I followed as best I could. Just in time I 
steered him free of a mess of lodged, water-soaked limbs. Over 
the next rifle he plunged madly, the little rod bowing way down 
as he forced the fight. 

Again he shot ahead. Then back, then right straight for a 
willow haven of safety, should he make it. Whirling about I 
gave him the butt. The rod was equal to it and the wild charge 
was checked. My feet nearly went from under. me and I 
desperately fought for footing.as I scrambled out of the deep. 
hole I had backed into. The game fellow at-the other end kept: 
the line taught. ; ; 

Once more having the situation in hand, I began to ease the 
courageous warrior out of the deep water. Slowly; and- with a 
fight for every inch of the way, I worked him around. Gradually 
his pulls and rushes weakened, and at last I led him safely into 
the net. 

A perfect beauty he was. As I thoughtfully handled him, my 
heart slowed down, and looking yards back up the stream I could 
not begin to see the point where the fight began. And such a fight ! 

The battle he put up, the few moments of suspense and respect 
he created, shall never pass into oblivion. The long evening 
shadows, the gurglings and sweet fragrance of the mountain 
trout stream, the plunge thru the willow jungle, the play of the 
light rod, will come fresh to mind. And as the mercury hangs 
low and the wind sucks down the chimney, and the last faint glow 
of the winter’s fire rests on the face of the dreamer, it will all 
come back. It is the small things of life that make it worth the 
living. The material body may pass away, but the thought will 
remain. I, for one, am thankful that I have the power of 
thought, the gift of memory. 
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LD GOBBLER. 


Gid Graham 


CCORDING to my philosophy of life, every man and 

woman should apply themselves diligently for eleven 

months of the year, then play one month, that they 
may be healthy and happy. 

On March 28th, accompanied by my son, Francis W. 
Graham, I started for Big Island on the Mississippi River, 
to fish and hunt wild gobblers for a week with J. A. Jones, 
who worked for some years on my father’s ranch near Mus- 
kogee, and one of the best hunters, and surest shots, I have 
ever known. John lives in a house-boat and fishes and hunts 
for a living. 

Big Island is formed by deep channels cut by the two big 
rivers, Arkansas and White, as they converge, entering the 
Mississippi River. It is a historic island of irregular shape, 
being about 15 miles long and 8 miles wide at widest point, 
containing over 100 square miles, and was of much strategic 
importance during the Civil War. 

A military road was constructed across this island from 
opposite Rosedale, Miss., to a point on the Arkansas River 
due west. On the island now grows the finest forest of 
oak, gum, cypress and cottonwood trees I ever saw; many 
of the trees are 150 feet high, and some of them 10 feet 
in diameter at base. 

The island is subject to overflow from 6 to 20 feet all 
over, and there is not a substantial house on it, but on 
the surrounding rivers are a few wandering house-boats. 
It contains many deep sloughs and lakes, in which are to 
be found fishes in abundance; in the deep forest a few 
deer and bears, numerous wild turkeys and countless 
squirrels, some of the latter coal black in color. The deep 
sloughs and lakes contain bass, croppie and large perch 
in numbers, while in the surrounding rivers enormous 
catfish and buffalo can be easily taken. 


big wild turkey is the largest and most majestic game 
bird in North America, and possesses the keenest vision 
of any bird or animal I have ever encountered. If a wild 
gobbler has been called up a few times and shot at—and 
missed—he soon becomes wary and cunning. There is a 
legend among the Cherokees which declares that a grazing 
deer, upon seeing an Indian seated, may be in doubt, think- 
ing, “Maybe-so Indian; maybe-so stump,” approaches closer 
and is shot; while one glance convinces the turkey it is an 
Indian and he moves! 

To successfully call or stalk a wary gobbler requires 
much skill on the part of the hunter. March and April is the 
mating season, and the gobblers, if unmolested, will gobble 
much in the early hours of the morning, commencing with 
the first streaks of dawn. If the hunter possesses skill in 
imitation of the note of a hen turkey, he-can have royal 
sport calling the gobblers to his stand. Seated against a tree 
or large log, facing the gobbler now gobbling in cover, the 
hunter with rifle raised ready to shoot utters slowly three 
notes, and if the gobbling one responds he comes forth 
strutting with all the dignity he can command, expecting to 
meet the bronze lady of the forest. 

Now ensues a scene that will linger long in the memory 
of the hunter, as this royal bird comes slowly forward in 
all of his bronze beauty, wings distended, head laid back, 
and tail spread. Now be careful! Don’t hold your breath, 
become nervous—and miss him. An ethical hunter will 
use the rifle for this sport. 

Upon arriving on Big Island and making inquiries as to 
turkeys,.we soon heard of a gobbler of unusual size and 
cunning, which locals had dubbed Old Sharp. Enoch Jones, 
who had shot at him several times, believed he possessed a 
charmed life, and narrated to me that for several years 
hunters had sought this bird in vain; he had become call- 
proof, and his ability to circumvent the best hunters seemed 
uncanny. 

Believing that I possessed some skill in hunting and 
calling the wild turkey, I went forth each morning hop- 
ing that I might get this wise one. Young gobblers are 
easiest to call and shoot, and several mornings these gobbled 
long and loud to the call, and were a source of real interest 
as I viewed them, but no Old Sharp did I see. 











[EXT to the last morning was ideal—clear, still and 
us warm—and my hopes were high as Enoch and [| 
loped along the military road on horseback to a point on a 
big slough where Old Sharp was known to range. He took 
one side of this impassable barrier, while I took the other, 
and going to a likely open place on the margin of the slough, 
which was some 100 yards wide, and the water deep, | 
awaited the coming of dawn. Soon several gobblers: broke 
forth about 200 yards south, gobbling on both sides of the 
lake. Silently I drew near, looking intently into the 
branches of the tall cypress trees standing there. As the 
light appeared I happened to glance at a tall tree standing 
almost in the center of this lake, and on one of the topmost 
boughs stood the sharp one in stolid silence, his long beard 
draping his bronze breast. Instantly I raised the rifle, but 
perceiving that if I shot him he would fall in the lake and 
we could not recover him, I slowly lowered the gun and 
watched him with keen interest, as he carefully preened his 
plumage, while the youngsters gobbled. 

Now if Tom Latta—the same who is wont to tell me how 
excited he gets over a fish—could have stood by my side 
amidst the trees of this mighty forest and beheld the sharp 
one as he disported himself in deep silence on a limb in that 
tall cypress, every moment expecting him to sail down and 
light near our stand, he would have had a real thrill. I don't 
fish, and I cannot understand where the thrill comes in play- 
ing a 2-pound fish circling in the water. But Old Sharp 
perched high and his destination unknown; a screaming pack 
about to overhaul a gray wolf; a lion on a rock just out of 
reach of the dogs, with fangs barred in defiance—now these 
things are thrilling to me. 

One by one these young gobblers flew down from the 
roost, and I disdained to shoot any of them, hoping to get 
Old Sharp this time—sure. When the last one left the trees, 
and hearing no firearms, the wise one sailed out of the 
cypress and alighted a full hundred yards out in the forest 
and hidden from my view, while I stood there defeated— 
disappointed. 

But it was a splendid moment, a glorious scene in the deep 
forest, and brought back memories of the dear old past in 
the Cherokee Nation when as a young man I hunted turkeys 
in the forest along Grand River. I consider the hunt a big 
success. My son killed two turkeys, one a fine gobbler with 
long beard, while I enjoyed hearing the gobblers once more 
—seeing them strut their stuff; admired this untouched for- 
est. The fact that Old Sharp came off victor did not detract. 

Long may you live, Old Sharp! You were the victor and 
[ the vanquished. It is your home; you are no imported 
bird, but America’s very own, and your race is now making 
its last stand on this continent—being exterminated by un- 
thinking men with modern firearms. Your kind was once 
here in thousands, gracing our forests and streams, and | 
wish we might help you to come back. 


Bins destruction of wild life is the crime of this genera- 
- tion. Many species are now practically extinct, and the 
remainder is making the last stand against eight million gun- 
ners with modern firearms and trained dogs, who go forth 
each fall, every one bent on getting his “limit.” Against 
these are a few patriotic men and women now striving to 
reduce bag limits and shorten the open season lest our fast- 
vanishing wild life perish from the earth. 

But thinking men are becoming interested now. The ag 
est efforts of Dr. Hornaday, George Bird Grinnell, John 
McGuire—immortals in the lives of the hunted—are arous 
ing concerted action. 

The springtime is the mating season for wild turkeys, the 
most perilous epoch in their lives, and where they exist, they 
should be protected against spring shooting comparable 
with ducks and geese. The vast overflow forests of Arkan- 
sas and other southern states now hold about all the wild 
turkeys left. Every ethical hunter should urge their legis- 
lative assemblies to protect this royal American game bird 
from spring shooting, by stringent laws and heavy penalties 
for violation. 

In Oklahoma we have succeeded in securing an entire 
closed season on wild turkeys. 
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To Salton Sea for Geese 


Lee K. Strobel 


“ E’RE OFF,” was the shout from 
four ever hopeful hunters as we 


Main Street dry goods store where Fred sea 
had rushed in to buy a pair of hip ; 
boots. 

I noticed from the car the very cordial 
farewell given Fred by the proprietor of 
the store (such as one often sees behind 
the counter of a pawn shop) when Fred hurried out with the 
wrapped-up boots under his arm. Not attaching much importance 
to it at the time, I did think, however, he had bowed too low. 

The hour of departure was 9 p. m. and our destination was the 
Salton Sea, 250 miles southeast of Los Angeles, and 248 feet 
below sea level. 

As we got thru the suburbs, Fred “let ’er out” and we sped on 
our way with high hopes for the morrow’s shoot. 

Our party consisted of Fred Towner, his boy, Fred Jr., age 16; 
the writer and his boy, Roger, age 17. 

The kids had a ukelele with them in the back seat, and we had 
several hours’ noise from the contraption before they finally fell 
asleep. 

There was a full moon to light the beautiful hills and valleys 
along our way, and we enjoyed the superb night and scenery im- 
mensely. 

Reaching San Gorgonio Pass, elevation 2,400 feet, shortly after 
11, with its magnificent snow-capped sentinels, Mt. San Gorgonio 
on our left, and Mt. San Jacinto on our right, each 11,000 feet 
high, we started on the down-grade to sea level, and then 
some. 

We were soon flying across the desert on the fine concrete 
highway, the surrounding landscape plainly visible for miles 
under the bright moon. 

Stopping at Indio for gas and a midnight lunch, we were on 
our way again, having already put 135 miles behind us. 

A few miles after leaving Indio, the Salton Sea hove into 
sight, like an immense silver platter, below us on our left. This 
body of salty water is about 60 miles long and 20 wide, and is the 
remainder of what was once a great inland sea. 

It is now a fine refuge for migratory birds which at times 
seem to literally cover it. 

Westmoreland, the first town reached in the Imperial Valley, 
was soon passed, then Calipatria, and Niland. 


a. Niland we were to take roads, little used, leading to- 
ward the sea, but in about 2 miles we were stopped by the 
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Roger Strobel and his first geese 


: e Pursuing the wily Canadian honker to 
drew away from the front of the its haunts on that orphaned inland 
of Southern California, which, 
strangely enough, lies far below the 
level commonly used as a basis for 
altitude measurements 


road being flooded from a broken ditch. 
When one of the boys had gotten out and 
walked ahead to reconnoiter, Fred re- 
marked to me, “Gee, that’s a rotten cigar 
you’re smoking !” 

Well, something did smell rotten, all 
right, and shortly we found the smell aris- 
ing from our roll of bedding, tied on the 
side of the car. 

Fred had evidently tossed out a cigarette but not far enough. 

All hands piling out, the fire was quickly under control, and 
we were glad it had not occurred when we were hitting 50 miles 
per hour. Except from the unpleasant thought which flashed 
across my mind of what the wife would say to me when I got 





Congratulations, Son! 


home, I gave it scant worry. Anyway, aside from the middle 
being burned out of the blankets, they were all right. 

Well, we finally got turned around in the narrow road without 
getting mired down, and found another road, but it was never 
made for auto travel. After bumping along for an hour, we con- 
cluded we were lost and decided to await daybreak to get our 
bearings, the moon having gone down by this time. 

We had only an hour to wait until the light was sufficient to 
show that we were less than a mile from our destination. 

Soon we were “on the ground” and scrambled out to get into 
our shell coats, put together our artillery, and get our boots on. 

“What the Sam Hill ails these new boots of mine?” exclaimed 
Fred in the dim light. 

After spending some of our valuable time helping, we found 
Fred-had two boots, all right, but both were for the left foot. 


GALE of unsuppressed, raucous mirth was emitted simul- 
IX taneously from three wide open mouths, accompanied by dis- 
mal groans mixed with a little bad language from Fred. 

When this had subsided a little, Fred Jr. remarked, “Dad, I'll 
bet that Main Street kike waited a year for an easy guy in a big 
hurry like you”; which did not “set” very well on his Dad just 
then. 

With some assistance from us, Fred at last got one of the left 
boots on his right foot, and we sallied forth, albeit, Fred did limp 
and lag a little. 

We could already hear geese nearby while making for the tules 
along the shore. It was hard going thru the mud for several hun- 
dred yards, but we at last got there. 

The two Freds took one blind, while Roger and I started for 
one farther out, which we finally reached after I had stepped in 
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a hole, lost my balance and fallen in, gun and all. 

Upon being helped out by Roger I was a sight to behold, with 
my enthusiasm slightly dampened, to say the least. We sat out 
there for about two hours, with plenty of geese in the air but 
none deigning to come within range. Finally we decided to go 
back and get breakfast and map out a different campaign. None 
of us had fired a shot as yet, but after the hot coffee with bacon 
and eggs, things looked a little better to us, so again we started in 
heavy marching order for the front line. 

This time the two boys paired off down the shore a ways, while 
Fred and I took another direction. 

Finding a comfortable roost, where I could sit down on a dry 
spot, I determined to stay and await developments. Thru the 
field glasses I could see the boys some distance away, lying flat 
on their backs on dry spots near the shore, about 100 yards apart. 

Roger is the proud owner of a 20-gauge Remington pump gun, 
with which he has bagged many ducks and rabbits, but he never 
had fired at a goose. 

I had tried to get some shells with No. 2 shot but was unable to 
find anything heavier than 4s in 20-gauge. These I got, in Super 
X loads, but was afraid the shot was too light for geese. 


A FTER watching the boys for a while, I saw five geese 
IX coming toward Roger and in line with me. 

They looked pretty high, and I hoped if Roger did not shoot, 
they might come down a little before reaching me, but soon I saw 
a goose start to fall and heard the report of Roger’s gun, 
followed rapidly by four more shots. 

At the third shot another goose was badly hit and left the flock, 
starting down in my direction. 

I marked him down, and as the other three showed no signs of 






hanging around the neighborhood any longer, I went after No. 2 
and found him to be a large fat gander. 

‘o say I was tickled to see the boy do this piece of work is 
putting it mildly. 

I had hunted from the time I was 12, till the age of 37, before 
I had killed a goose, and I have a distinct recollection of how 
my chest expanded when I bagged my first. 

When I got over to Roger, he was more than elated to learn 
he had gotten two instead of one. Doing the shooting while flat 
on his back, he had not noticed hitting the other, but my opinion 
is that he was so rattled by the realization of getting his first 
goose that he would not have noticed if he had brought down the 
rest of the bunch. 

To give an idea of the height of the birds when they came 
over him, I might mention that the first bird (which was a clean 
kill) was found to be partly burst open, altho it had hit in soft 
ground. 

-Will the little 20-gauge Remington kill high geese with small 
shot ? 

You tell ’em Super X, and if they still won't believe it, refer 
’em to Roger. 

Returning to camp, we found Fred had bagged a lone spoon 
bill, Fred Jr. had not scored, and the writer had not fired a shot, 
so Roger was the recipient of all the honors. 

The next morning we tried again, but none of us got a shot, 
so about 10 o’clock we came in and packed up and started on the 
long journey homeward. 

Alas, such oft is the experience of the ever hopeful hunter, and 
yet Fred asked me the other day if we hadn't better try ‘em again 
before the season closed. Verily, Fred is a real hunter, and will I 
go? And the boys? Well, just try to. stop us. 
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Able Medicos Among Animals 


S. E. Heartshill 


N eminent physician declared, in discussing the origin of 

medical discovery and treatment, that our friends, the ani- 

mals, were first in learning the power and efficacy existing 
in medical art. 

Dr. George M. Gould, a noted naturalist, affirms that a surgical 
instinct is highly developed among our feathered friends. He 
tells of having killed several birds that were, when shot, con- 
valescing from wounds previously received. He had found these 
injuries neatly dressed with down plucked from the stems of 
feathers and skilfully arranged over the wound, forming a sold 
plaster; evidently the work having been done by the beak of the 
bird. He also states that many times he had found birds whose 
limbs had been broken by shot, with the fractured ends neatly 
approximated and ligated together. 

Hunters, in their quest for game along the fresh-water 
marshes, are familiar with the snipe. It is a bird especially dear 
to hunters, both ‘on account of its flavor and because its erratic 
flight taxes their skill. He who brings down a snipe with the 
first bark of his gun is stamped a marksman of no mean ability. 

Prof. H. P. Attwater, a well known Texas naturalist, furnishes 
an interesting account of the snipe and its sagacious knowledge 
and practice of surgery. This information was obtained from an 
article given in the Medical and Surgical Journal of 1902, which 
is as follows: “Some interesting observations relating to the sur- 
gical treatment of wounds by birds were brought by M. Fabio, a 
most zealous Nature student, before the Physical Society of 
Geneva. This author quotes the case of the snipe, which he had 
observed engaged in repairing damages. He states that often he 
had seen this animal make creditable plasters of feathers, and 
with its beak apply them to bleeding wounds; had also witnessed 
the binding of broken limbs by means of stout ligatures made of 
a flat-leaved grass, wound about the limb in a spiral form and 
held securely by a sort of glue. 

“M. Fabio tells of killing a snipe, on one occasion, which had 
on its chest a large dressing composed of down taken from other 
parts of the body, and firmly fixed to the wound by the coagulated 
blood. Twice, he had brought home snipe with interwoven feath- 
ers strapped to the side of fractures of one or the other limb. 
Furthermore, he relates a most interesting example of a snipe, 
whose legs he had unfortunately broken by a misdirected shot. 
Failing to recover the animal until the following day, Fabio 
found that the poor bird had contrived to apply dressings and 
a sort of splint to both limbs. In carrying out this operation 
some feathers had become entangled around the beak, and not 
being able to use his claws to rid himself of them, he was almost 
dead from hunger when discovered.” 


HIS authentic information furnished by a noted naturalist is 
both convincing and marvelous. To a certain degree it tends 
to rob man of his majesty when compared to Nature’s lowly 
children, “the fowls of the air.” 





There is no doubt existing in the minds of Nature lovers that 
our little woodland brothers also possess a keen knowledge of 
surgery, and never fail to put it into practice when needed. 

A hunter friend gives the story of a sagacious, wily raccoon 
that evidently had escaped from a trap, as one hind foot was 
badly lacerated. In extracting the foot from the trap, the animal 
had torn away much of the cuticle. The hunter found that the 
injured member had been treated with a white clay, as unmis- 
takable signs of the clay still adhered to the wounded foot. This 
animal surely knew to go to the edge of some watercourse, pro- 
cure the soft clay and apply it with his forepaws. Thus he ex- 
hibited his surgical instinct to a marked degree. 

Many of our animal friends, seen in the walks of everyday life, 
show, thru their knowledge and practice, a remarkable insight 
into the mysteries of materia medica. For instance, the dog, 
man’s most loyal friend, when suffering from constipation, will 
seek out and devour the long blades of couch-grass to relieve this 
indisposition. The horse, and his intractable relative, the mule, 
will eat salt and clay, when needed, to restore their bodies to 
normalcy. The cat will go miles when “under the weather,” for 
a dose of catnip. And cattle, suffering from eczema, have been 
seen plastering hoof and joint with mud, thereby gaining relief 
from the terrible irritation caused by this disease. 


T is a well known fact that the saliva of animals seems to 

possess a wonderful curative power. Most any day the dog 
can be seen applying this treatment to some sore on his body by 
constantly licking it with his soft, pink tongue. Cats, rodents and 
monkeys follow this practice, licking every inflamed abrasion of 
the skin that can be reached, and in many instances cures are 
speedily effected. This treatment, so universally used by our 
furred brothers, demonstrates to us that the saliva of healthy 
animals possesses a perfect bactericidal and healing power, a 
truth which instinctively they know. 

The knowledge of materia medica also extends to the insect 
world. Tho occupying a lowly sphere in the animal kingdom, as 
compared to their four-footed brothers, yet, their medical instinct, 
in some cases, is almost unbelievable. 

A successful apiarist, who has made a long and extended study 
of bees, tells us that when these insects are attacked by diarrhoea, 
a disease common among them, they will immediately begin to 
suck astringent pieces of dogwood, poplar, wild cherry or hickory 
to relieve themselves. This instinct carries them still further. 
If in winter they happen to be attacked by this dread disease, they 
will readily sip a decoction of wild cherry if placed in the hives. 

With all this proof we can but reach the logical conclusion that 
the animal kingdom is the happy possessor of both surgeons and 
physicians whose lessons, given in an humble way, should not be 
underrated by its superior, man. 
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A True Trout Tale---Nearly 


Guy W. Von Schriltz 


ONCE wrote a story in which Little 
Bill caught a large number of most 
excellent fish. Now Bill well knew 
that I lied in that story in his behali— 
lied like a golfer—yet he swelled up 
when the story was published and made 
a regular jackass out of himself. Why, 
Bill even carried that magazine around 


Every 


ways confine 


truth? 


achieved that 


in his pocket, backing strangers into 
corners, reading the yarn to them and 
making wide gestures. 
In the next story I contrived to beat him a fish or two. 
When that one came out Bill swelled up again, but in a 


different place, and he tried to back me into corners with a 
paving brick in each hand. Concerned friends informed me 
that Bill craved to ascertain by experiment the ballistics of 
a paving brick when bounced off the bean of a certain writer. 

Sho! You just can’t satisfy some people. I’ve quit trying. 
This time I aim to just tell the truth—that is, nearly the truth. 
if Bill disapproves, why, I cant help it. I can’t write true 
stories, nearly, and have him catch the most fish every time. 

One fine summer afternoon, a few trout seasons after our 
overture in olive drab, Little Bill and I stopped at a rocky 
little point which extends down 
toward the Saguache River 
in south-central Colorado and 
set up our fly tackle. 

As we assembled lures, lead 


ers and lines we made a 


discovery. ‘There were mos- 
quitoes about. Soon after that 
discovery we learned _ that 


myriads of those 
mosquitoes and that they 
honed to drill holes in the 
hides of fly fishermen! We 
made up fair impromptu Klu 
Klux Klan regalias to dis- 
courage those insistent insects 
and descended to the water. 

It was a lovable, friendly 
little river at the spot where I 
struck it; a beautifui whirl- 
pool in a bend. 

The mosquitoes had bitten 
me considerably by the time 
I reached the river and my 
spirits were low. But when I 
saw that whirlpool I forgot 
the mosquitoes. I first experi- 
mented with a yellow 
hopper 2 inches long, from the 
peck we had gathered in a 


there were 


grass- 


Kansas wheat field. It was 
ignored. 
TEXT a Royal Coachman 


and a Gray Hackle were 
dropped into the upper end of 
the whirl. They were sucked 
down, down, down. I paid out 
line as needed, and smiled 
when the flies arose to the 
surface at my feet! — Reeling 
in, with a short line I placed 
the flies immediately in the 
vortex of the pool. Something 
struck! I had a fish—a heavy 
fish! I had out perhaps 6 feet 
of line and there was small 
chance to play. him scientifi- The author exhibits’ a catch 
cally, so I simply “hossed” 
on the rod. A flash of coloring split the water and a rainbow 
trout a foot long leaped high into the air. The vivid picture 
of that fish is clear to me today. Two feet above the water 
he paused an infinitesimal period, and the mighty effort he 
made to disgorge that hook was more like a gigantic shiver 
than anything else I can think of. 

He got away! 

I slapped a mosquito and cast into the whirlpool. 

At the lowest ebb of the whirl the outgoing boil caught my 
flies and the leader whipped up and down as it straightened. 
I felt a faint pull but it was not a fish. The line continued 
down stream until I saw a long loop in it and so discovered that 
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aigler tells 
casionally, but in iis telling does he al- 
himself to the hsolute 
himself to the absolute 
The author of this trout-fish- 
ing tale of the Rockies claims to have 
praiseworthy 
nearly 





of Saguache 


the leader remained back in the smaller 
stor’ oc- boils. The leader arose to the surface and 
sped down stream on top of the foam. At 
the end of the chute I swung it into the 
still spot at the right of the spillway. A 
trout, looking to be a 3-pounder, emerged 
from beneath the shade and struck vicious- 
ly. He made a worthy fight in that swift 
current, clearing the water four times 
before I netted him. By the tape he 
measured exactly 14 inches. The first trout of the season a 
14-inch rainbow! Fishing prospects looked good. 

I swatted a few ‘squitoes, creeled my fish and proceeded 
upstream, flipping my flies into a deep, green, swiftly-running 
narrow which went into deep shadows. 

Something took a fly the instant they were out of sight. I 


a fish 


result— 


struck and a rainbow cleared the water and fell back free. 
That trout was hooked, had leaped and had escaped in 
fifteen seconds. This fish was a twin brother of the first 
trout. 


A minute later I felt another. Anticipating further 14- 
inchers, I fairly yanked out a 9-inch native, which fell flop- 
ping at my feet. 


ASHAMED. of myself, I 

ducked low, trailed my 
rod behind me thru a mat of 
willows and came out at a 
long curve in the river where 
the usual strip of dark, deep 
water ran near the opposite 
bank. Fishing down stream 
and casting into the deep cur- 
rent, a nice native arose to 
my Gray Hackle from a sub- 
merged timber near a hole in 
the opposite bank. The flies 
floated swiftly past him and 
he wolfed one of them, shoot- 
ing his back out of the water 
as I drew in when he started 
for it. 

I sat down a moment to re- 
adjust my mosquito rigging. 
There was a ring of aching 
welts about each wrist; burn- 
ing bumps all over my face; 
stinging humps on both ears; 
but what did these things mat- 
ter? I was trout fishing 
again! It was a blessed relief 
to bathe my face and hands 
in the cold water. 

Cutting across a turn in 
the river, I found a nice piece 
of open water which slipped 
evenly about a_ wide bend 
swinging abruptly at my feet 
in the opposite direction, mak- 
ing a perfect S. At the 
shoulder of this curve a little 
rocky. point jutted out and 
the river butted into it. This 
made a wonderful commotion, 
‘while below the point the cur- 
rent quieted and swirled deep 


and. greenish. In the deep 
green spot fish played. 
On my knees in the rank 


meadow grass I hoped there 
River rainbows were no chiggers in Colorado 
and watched the rainbow 
streaks as they flashed about. 

I exchanged my Roya! Coachman for a Western Bee and 
tried the deep green spot. Something behind a_ submerged 
boulder struck. The gut parted, necessitating a fresh leader 
which was dangled in the water immediately over the boulder. 
Three fish came to lunch. But I struck prematurely and 
laid down a few moments for matters to calm. 

A nice rainbow played below the submerged rock; arose 
and descended, his greenish sides with the stripe vague or 
vivid according to the number of air bubbles about him. A 
leaf dropped above him. Up he flashed, eager, mouth dis- 
tended. He stopped as abruptly as he had started, however, 
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An even dozen 


4 inches below the surface, and sank slowly down, all interest 
in the leaf gone. A bit of root, closely resembling a strug- 
gling worm, floated about the boulder. The rainbow sped 
to it, only to be outdistanced by a worm-eating whale, the 
sight of which fairly took my breath. That big trout gobbled 
the root, spit it out and rushed the smaller rainbow. I grinned 
when the smaller fish turned tail like a whipped dog and 
dived downward. 


rFNHAT big rainbow looked 3 feet long! He circled leisurely 

while I suffered a series of nervous prostrations, and 
paused behind the boulder. The opportunity of a lifetime had 
come! My heart pounded as I arose to my knees and lifted 
the rod. The breeze spoiled my calculations, and in spite of 
a short line my flies struck the water a foot behind the big 
rainbow. He did not see them, and before I could lift them 
out the smaller fish shot upward and I had him fast on my 
Western Bee. I could have “cussed” him with relish. He 
was exactly the size of the first rainbow I had taken, but I 
heartily wished him back in the river with a Chevrolet chassis 
on his chest. I led him in as calmly as one can lead a 
terror-crazed animal, then retired on hands and knees and 
detoured widely. I had in mind other and further plans con- 
cerning that large rainbow. 

My next attempt was a drift down to a little cliff where 
the spray flew. A dash of color greeted my lure, but the fish 
failed to connect. Pulling the leader nearer the bank, I let 
it glide down on the swift current which struck the spray at 
right angles. <A trout fell victim in the midst of the spray 
and it was necessary to drag him to me thru the best fish- 
ing water in sight. This was a rainbow, 13 inches long. 

Over in a foamy spot I had a rise from a native, his crim- 
son throat clearly distinguishable as I hoisted him half out 
of the water when he struck, but that was the last time I ever 
saw that fish. 

For half an hour I fished upstream, catching another rain- 
bow 14 inches long, and returned to the rocky point to find 
Little Bill making a sneak upon it. I stopped him, explained 
the situation, and we proceeded together. 

We parted the tall grass at the edge of the-bank and looked 
at the submerged boulder. The big rainbow was there. 

“Twenty inches.” 


NFERRING that Little Bill referred to the length of the 

fish I shook my head and moved my hands far apart. Bill 
grinned skeptically and crossed his fingers insultingly. 

I heard Little Bill click his tongue in ecstasy, however, as 
he had a good slant at the fish, and he looked forgivingly in 
my direction. 

“Twenty inches! 
him.” 

I dropped a pair of Western Bees just above the sunken 
rock. They floated past the fish unnoticed. 

“Seen ’em before,” reckoned Bill. “Le’me try.” 

He shoved his rod out and excitedly skidded a Jungle Cock 


I’ll say so—and then some. Well, go get 






and a Gray Hackle, peacock body, 
slantingly across the water Line 
big fish saw them and rushed 
mouth opened wide enough to t 

in a bass plug, as the current 
caught the flies and jerked them 
under. The Gray MHackle dis- 
appeared and Bill flipped the tip 
ot his rod upward. But Bill's hol 
was too near the middle of the 
rod and the butt thumped t 
ground in his somewhat frantic 
efforts to tighten his line Sup- 
posing the fish lost, Bill shifted 
his rod and began to reel. The 
flip of the rod end had set the hool 
however, and the fight was on. 
Bill’s mosquito-distorted counte- 
nance beamed with happiness. 

The big rainbow dashed into 
the swift current, taking more 
line than was comfortable _ be- 
fore Bill recovered commarid. 
The fish left the water, a good 2 
feet, shaking a shimmy which 
jarred the rod, but my friend had 
a tight line so no serious damage 
was done. 

“Some scrappe a yelled Bill, 
grinning all over his map. “Gee, 
I hope we can land him!” 

He was a scrapper. Much 
darker and more beautiful than 
the rainbows we had caught. It 
was some time before Bill was 
able to coax him out of the swifter water into the deep channel 
next the bank. During the process the fish turned a series of flip 
flops, in each of which he climbed into the air. Bill lifted on the 
line as I slipped the landing net into the water. The leader came 
farther and farther out of the water, doing frantic circles on the 
way, until I could see a dim outline of the big fish. I reached 
farther, until the net touched the fish. He jumped almost into my 
face, quivering and retching, mouth distended, a foot from my 
eyes, splashing me all over when he landed. I got wet, Bill lost 
his slack and the fish broke the leader. I’m sure I don't see how 
we could have done it better, but we must have blundered some- 
where. To say we were disappointed would be using very mild 
language. We returned to the car silent and gloomy, and drove away. 





TP WHERE the Cochetopa Pass trail leaves the Saguache 

/ River we fished in the hay meadows. The river there 
was not over 12 feet wide, with one riffle aiter another—d« 
lightful fly fishing. I had my best sport as the sun set. Be- 
low a willow a happy little rapid ended in a waterfall, which 
whirled off to the right, making a double waterfall with three 
foaming, whirling spots to fish. I caught a 10-inch native in the 
first foam. Inthe second I fumbled a heavy strike. The third 





\ battle-scarred rainbow 











The big fellow—26 inches long 


was the nicest spot of the three, and there I let my flies slide 
into the foam and hooked a foot-long rainbow. He made 
some little disturbance coming out, but I immediately felt 
something upon trying again near the same place. A rain- 
bow sprang out of the water and was landed at the foot of 
the waterfall. This was another of the 14-inchers which 
seemed so common in the Saguache that summer; thick, heavy, 
and silvery—beautiful fish. 

With the keenest anticipation I whipped a long cast across 
the foam into the outgoing rapid, drawing it by jerks into the 
midst of the foam. A third fish took my Gray Hackle and 
flopped and jumped all over the pool in spite of my efforts 
to draw him in quietly, finally being obliged to wade after 
him when he became entangled in some drift. Still another 
14-incher. I laid him upon the grass and placed the others 
from my creel beside him. 

A beautiful sight! This was the moment for which I had 
waited a year. I was trout fishing in the mountains again! 
I wished to realize it fully, because next week I would be 
back at my desk, and it must all be stored away in my memory. 
I sat down and looked about me, determined that no item 
worth remembering should escape me. The range of moun- 
tains ahead of me, shadowy, timber-streaked and threatening ; 
the winding, silvery river, slipping its way down thru the 
level, green uncut hay; the clattering little rapids at my feet; 
the air, biting and thin, already chilly in the early evening; 
the faint odor of the evergreens, sweeping down in the gentle 
breeze from the mountains. And the sunset! Even yet the 
dainty yellows and reds and oranges of the sun painted the 
thin clouds high overhead, but a faint reminder of the volumi- 
nous colorings of the sunset proper on the mountainsides a 
little earlier. The scream of an auto horn brought me back 
to the realization that it was nearly sundown, that Little Bill 
awaited me, and that we should be getting back to that little 
school house. 


T SPRINKLED when we built a fire outside the school 

house, so I unrolled the bed in the building, while Little 
Bill fried the trout and the eggs, boiled the potatoes, halved the 
Rocky Fords, and opened the cream and the apricots. These 
things, with the coffee, the bread, the butter, and the home-grown 
honey, made us a meal which I still remember with delight. 

After supper Bill did some remarkable shooting with the 
45 Colt automatic pistol. He killed a trusting snowshoe 
rabbit which came hopping by. At twenty steps he repeatedly 
placed strings of five shots in a half orange, while I would 
violate my promise to tell the truth, nearly, if I were to say 
that I always hit the tree! 

At dusk we sat on a log on the gentle slope before camp, 
looking down across that beautiful hay meadow. Overhead 
the evening breeze gently swayed the tree tops, sifting down 
to us in vague, biting, crisp wisps. A pine squirrel chattered 
in the lodgepole thicket behind ¢amp; a prairie dog barked 
on the: flat, and a Clark’s crow flew cawing across the green 
meadow toward the long wooded point which stretched down 
from the mountains across the river. 

We sat a long time talking while the wind died and the 
stars came out. An owl took up the song of the squirrel and 
far off across the emptiness a coyote howled. Home seemed 
a long, long distance away just then, and a bit of melancholy 
crept into our voices. What was the family doing? Had it 
rained at home? What was the first wheat threshing out? 
Were the plover coming in yet? Something crashed thru the 
new underbrush of the old burn to the westward; a chill settled 
down; shivering, we went inside. 

Next morning we found the Saguache running high and 
muddy, and in disappointment I baited my hook with a bit 
of worm. Down in the wide whirlpool where I had caught 
my first rainbow of the season the whole river bend flowed 
full and boiled. 

I dropped in at my feet without interest and watched the 
line float slowly away. My interest returned swiftly when 
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half way across the swirl there 
came a strike. At first I thought 
it was-a weed, it drew so gently. 
It persisted, however, so I set the 
hook. It was another of those 
typical rainbows! 
_ Right then I learned that trout 
do not grab edible bait in muddy 
water. This trout surprised me 
aon so that he spattered all over the 
A bend before I could land him. 
I tried out the whirl again, 
however, and caught another. 
That is another advantage of 
muddy water. <A trout 15 feet 
from a catch may not take fright. 
The second fish was a little 
smaller than the first, but the 
third, which tugged gently after five minutes of fooling about 
the whirlpool, was another of the usual size. At a new, deep 
backwater 50 feet upstream I had all sorts of fun with two more 
14-inchers which I finally caught after snagging each two or 
three times. 


I PROCEEDED upstream eagerly toward the double bend 
where we had seen the big rainbow, fishing as I went. 
Imagine my disappointment when I found my submerged 
boulder gone and the water flowing completely over the little 
rocky point. If there were any large rainbows in that neigh- 
borhood they were very likely down behind that point, I decided. 

Several casts were barren of results, and I fished all over 
the river and was giving it a last trial above the submerged 
point, when I was greeted with a yank. I struck and reeled 
rapidly. The line tightened, stretched, and held fast. Sup- 
posing it snagged, I gave it a tentative tug. A great reddish 
fish came to the surface, flopped twice, and disappeared on 
the near side of the ridge. 

It was the big one! And lost by my carelessness! I numbly 
reeled in. The first 10 feet of line came emptily, the next 5 
as tho dragging beneath a small stone. All at once it stopped. 
Another snag, I thought, then backed and pulled endwise on 
the rod from my hip. Isn’t it funny how some people will 
never learn anything? That same great reddish fish plowed 
to the top and curved up into the air, splashing the water 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Stalking the African Lion 


Adam Breede 


NE of the great thrills, while hunt- 

ing big game in Africa, is the shoot- 

ing of a lion, considered to be the 
king of beasts—and there is every good 
1eason to believe that he is. 

ale, like the natives, is polygamous and 
\ery jealous of his wives. There are 
usually three cubs to a litter, and the cubs remain with the mother 
until they are about as large as she, when they are driven away 
by the jealous husband. 

The lioness duly respects the male lion and always keeps an 
eye on him. If he is shot and badly wounded, she does not run 
away and leave him, but makes a big detour and slowly and 
cautiously returns to the scene of action for the purpose of as- 
certaining how badly the old king is injured. It is at such 
times that she is most dangerous, and if a hunter, or any other 
person, comes within 10 feet of her she springs like an arrow 
from a bow and claws and mauls the victim to death. 

The lion is a good provider, and it keeps him quite busy getting 
food for the lionesses at certain times; but they do splendid 
team work. They go out hunting and hunt almost as one animal. 
As soon as the game is located, which is, as a rule, congonies 
or zebras, the male lion remains in the rear while the lioness 
makes a big detour and comes in at the head of the game. 
At the same time, she springs forth and sends out a tremendous 
roar. Naturally, this frightens the game and they run helter- 
skelter to the rear, where the male lion is lying in wait. When 
one gets within reach, he springs upon it, drags it to earth 
and kills it. Then he roars to notify the lioness that dinner 
is ready. She runs to his side and they enjoy a feast. If they 
are very hungry they devour the whole animal; if not, they 
crawl into some brush or grass near by where they watch 
their kill until they are ready to finish it. 


HERE are those who contend that lions do not have dens. 

I beg to disagree with them, as I was in a lions’ den within 
30 miles of the town of Nairobi. It was in a deep canyon, the 
bottom of which was filled with thick brush and rocks. The 
lions’ trail ran directly toward the head of the canyon into a 
big, rocky cave, just above a small stream. In this cave 1 saw 
plenty of lion spoor, which told, beyond any question of a doubt, 
that lions had been there within the past forty-eight hours. 
So, I do know that lions have dens. 

Much is told about the strength of a lion. Among the stories 
I heard down there wasto the effect that it was an easy 
matter for a lion to jump over a 6 or 7-foot stockade, grab an 
ox by the back of the neck, and drag it with him as he again 
cleared the fence. 

Be that as it may, I do not know; but, I do know that a 
lion can easily drag off a 500 pound animal. One evening, as I 
came out a deep canyon, I saw a waterbuck run across the 
veldt. Now, a waterbuck is of the deer family and weighs all 
the way from 350 to 500 pounds. I was fortunate to be able to 
pick up the buck at the first 


Concerning the habits and traits of 

the “king of beasts,’ by an author 

who has hunted them in their natural 
habitat, the jungles of Africa 


surprise, neither was there. It did not take 
very much investigation to know the lion 
had carried the waterbuck to his lair. I 
carefully followed the trail over the veldt, 
down canyons, over hills, until I came to 
the rim-rock. Looking intently in every 
direction for some sign of life or move- 
ment, and not seeing any, I hurried down to the bottom of the 
canyon. No sooner had I reached it than my attention was 
attracted by a slight noise in the brush near by. At the same 
time, I saw a lion spring from a clump of brush close by and dis- 
appear around a small knoll. I started out to head him off, but 
he ran over the rim-rock. Instantly, I took a snap shot at him 
with my rifle and had the satisfaction of throwing up the dust 
beneath him. Coming back, I found the waterbuck intact. There 
was no mark showing the lion had molested it in any way, further 
than the skin was drawn up at the back of his neck where the 
lion secured a good hold in order to carry it away. 

I shall never forget my first sight of lions in their native 
habitat. It was on a bright morning about 6 o'clock. A band 
of buffaloes had been observed the evening before, going in a 
northeasterly direction, and I was out hunting these animals, 
expecting to come to them grazing any time, when I came to the 
top of a wooded hill. As I did so, my gunbearer pointed to the 
bottom of a canyon and yelled, “Simba! Simba!” 


T THE same time, I saw two lions going up on the opposite 
side of the hill, but they were so well protected by grass that 
it was hard for me to get a shot at them. I shot almost im- 
mediately and was satisfied I had scored, as the male lion gave a 
tremendous roar. Once more I fired and knew I had scored 
again, as he sent forth another loud roar. - 

I had my gunbearer and two porters with me, and I tried to 
get them to follow me across the canyon into the jungle where 
the lion disappeared, but they absolutely refused to do so, so I 
sent one of them back to camp to bring out the entire safari. 

While he was gone, I filled my pipe, sat on the side of the hill 
and watched the spot where I had last seen movements of the 
lions in the tall grass, but my vigilance was not rewarded. 

It was nearly two hours before the safari, consisting of sixty 
porters, arrived. We crossed over the canyon and went to the 
spot where I had shot at the lion and found there plenty of 
blood spots on the grass and brush. I wanted the natives to fol- 
low the trail, which led into the thickest of the jungle, but they 
refused. Of course, this had provoked me, so with cocked rifle, 
I went into the brush, crawling on my hands and knees, but had 
not gone more than 25 feet when I lost the trail on account of 
darkness. 

At the same time, I heard the natives shouting outside the 
brush, and crawled out to see what was the matter. They in- 
formed me they had seen the lioness enter the jungle into which 
I was going. 

Immediately I tried to fire the jungle, but it would not 

burn. I then tried to fire the 





shot. It fell in a bunch of tall 
grass, so I decided to leave it 
there for lion bait. Early the 


next morning I went to the 
place where I had shot the wat- 
erbuck and cautiously parted the 
grass and peeked within, where 
I really expected to see the lion 


next month. 





The Call of the Yukon 


Witporn J. DEASON 
A splendid conservation story, unique in that both 
camera and rifle shooting are practiced on the same trip. 
It will run in two big installments, the first to appear 


grass but it, also, was too green 
to burn. So, after four or five 
hours of fruitless hunting I had 
to give up the search—and it 
was a wise move, for I have 
since learned that had I contin- 
ued the hunt where the lioness 
entered, the chances are I might 
have met with fatal disaster. 








enjoying his feed, but to my 
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To Far Western Alaska 





or Big Game 


Theodore R. Hubback 


HE Skwentna River was now much 
lower than when we had come up 7 


boat, and almost so soon as Al had rushed 
forward to try and rescue Andy, the latter 


: . ; The concluding installment of the J . : 
it nearly two months before, and as aki he eee appeared, pulling himself onto the sweeper 
; - it t wit tates W most remarkable ng-game hunting ‘ee olds 1 } b a 
e water was almost ¢ © iar. We . = : : i ras Ss , - f = 
ne Wa : : | story ever published in this or any which was holding down the bow of the 
: : “ , . : boat. 
other sportsmen’s magazine. Mr. 


to the Skwentna Road House in 
We pushed off from the landing 


river 


t 

hoped to be able to make the 50 miles down 
t 

the day. 


inal chapter he and his companions 


trophies, and themselves almost per- 


at 8 a. m., saying good-bye to Ben and ered by 
ee ER Ae re, Be : al 
Jack Lean wi h many regi ets. Jac k had game was 
come to our help at a critical time with 
his dog team; had we been unable to ob- 
tain the use of his team we might have fi 
— ©9774 oe > ureel e a 7 ; x 
had to remain 10% Sve Wee at Ander lost a portion of 
‘ } 
son’s Road House betore we could ha 
got out. We made good time down the ey 


Skwentna River; in fact, in many 
we had to go very cautiously, the current 
being so rapid that there seemed a likelt- 
hood of our being unable to control the boat. 

\\Vhen we had passed the mouth of the Chusalitna River we 
came to the buildings which had been used by Jack Lean, Mac- 
Ilray and Rimmer to cure their salmon in the early fall, and as 
it was very nearly dark we discussed the advisability of stopping 
there for the night. 
We were now with- 
in a mile or two ot 


places 


the Skwentna 
Crossing Road 
House and we 
thought that we 


would have no dit 
ficulty in making 


the rest or the 
journey that eve- 
ning. Here we 
made a very ser- 
ious. mistake. It 


should be taken as 
a maxim which 
should. never be 
deviated from that, 
in traveling 
one oft 
Alaska I 
where the 
is very rapid and 
the driftwood and 
sweepers [ 
quent, directly the 


down 
these 
5 i Yers 


current 


very tre 


day is so far ad 
vanced that it 1s 
difficult to see the 


exact course of the 
cflrrent, navigation 
should cease. About 
ten minutes atter 
we had passed the 
buildings near the 
Chusalitna River 
we came to a spot 


where the river 
divided into two Moose shot on east slope of Ptarmigan Valley 
channels. The inches; very 
right-hand one, 
which we took, suddenly shallowed up and we iound that we 


could progress no farther, so we backed out of it and swung the 
boat round into the other channel. Entirely due to the-darkness 
the exact course of the current was deceptive, and in swinging 
round the point, which was after all only an enormous accumula- 
tion of sand and timber, we missed the channel and were almost 
immediately driven sideways on to the edge of the driftwood; the 
how of the boat was driven under a sweeper and before we 
could do anything half the boat was under water with the stern 
high and dry. I was sitting in the Al was mid-ship, 
\ndy in the bow. Andy apparently jumped onto the driftwood 


Siern , 


to try and free the bow the moment he felt the boat going un- 
der, and I suppose finding that the current was too strong for 


him, he jumped towards the boat, missed his footing and dis- 
appeared in the mass of whirling water amongst the driftwood 
just in front of the bow of our boat. 

This had all taken only a second or two, I had jumped to 
my feet and scrambled out of the boat onto the driftwood. Al 
ran forward and, turning around to me, shouted, “I fear for 
Andy; he has disappeared.” Altho Andy had disappeared for 
in instant, he had apparently never let go the the side of the 
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ished, in the treacherous currents of 
the Skwentna River 


Part IX 





neal 


he 


avy antlers 


Hubback has taken his readers into @ 
section of Alaska never before cov- 
a white sportsman, where the 
plentiful, 
afraid of man, and some really won- 
derful trophies were obtained. In this 


GOOD deal of our outfit was in the 
stern of the boat; in fact, I had been 
sitting on my sleeping bag, which was on 
top of the pelts which were done up in 
sacking. All the caribou heads and one 
of the moose heads were right at the stern 
of the boat, and we had no difficulty in 
unloading these and throwing them onto 
the wood pile. Having got everything out 
that we could see, we examined the boat 
and found that it was securely wedged 
underneath a big sweeper and was in such 
a position that there was no danger of it 
turning over or being washed away. So far we had been unable 
to learn what had happened to all the sheep heads and one of the 
moose heads. My rifles, which were near the bow of the boat, 
we hoped had not been tipped out, but what was much more 
important than 
bothering about 
these things was to 
get a fire going to 
try and get dry. 
Andy was soaked 
right thru. Al was 
fairly wet. d had 
got off the best. 
The wood on the 
pile was _ mostly 
sodden with water, 
but we at last 
found some dry 
timber with which 
we were able to 


peculiarly un- 


their outfit and 


start a fire. Our 
cooking pots had 
disappeared, but 


we managed to find 


some food and a 
can in which we 
made some coffee. 


Andy and Al did 
not enjoy a very 
comfortable night 
on the wood jam. 
I got into my sleep- 
ing bag and slept 
comparatively com- 


fortable on the 
snow. 

Before we _ set- 
tled down for the 
night we got a 
pole and sounded 


in the bottom of 
; the fore-end of the 
Spread 63/4 boat to see if we 

could locate any of 

our trophies or 
outfit which was under water out of sight. I could quite plain 
feel some of the sheep heads, and considering that they had not 
shifted very much from the position that they had been placed in 
when we left Happy River, I did not feel much worried about 
the rifles. What we were afraid of was that the boat itself might 
have been damaged and if this was so we might have some diffi- 
culty in getting down to the Skwentna Road House, because we 
appeared to be on a log jam in the middle of the Skwentna Rive-:. 
Fortunately we had got one of the axes out of the boat and in 
the morning after we had cut away two or three of the logs in 
the jam we were able to swing the boat clear, and towing it to a 
small sand spit at the down stream end of the log jam were ab!e 
to examine it thoroly. The sheep heads were all safe, as were 
also the rifles; the skull and horns of the first moose were miss- 
ing and were never found. Three pack sacks containing clothes, 
etc., had also disappeared. All the cooking pots and a box con- 
taining provisions had gone. 


the Kuskokwim Susistna Divide. 


WE examined the bottom of the boat carefully and found to 
our great relief that she was seaworthy. The previous evening 
when we had been caught in the driftwood I had managed to 
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Andy Simons with caribou No. 4 as it was found after the snow storm 


rescue a box containing my clothes, which was under water; in 
fact it was under water for about ten minutes. In this box were 
all the films of the photographs I had taken, but I had put them 
in a small tin box, and when packing, to prevent the tin box 
rattling, I had wrapped it carefully with a very thick flannel 
shirt, which fortunately kept the water from finding its way in 
any great quantity into the tin box containing the films. They 
were practically undamaged, altho they had actually been under 
water for several minutes. My camera had also been under water 
and had got thoroly wet, but I was able to dry it out and get it 
into fairly good condition when we reached Skwentna Road 
House. 

We got away at last and reached the Skwentna Road House in 
about half an hour. Here we met Charlie Smith, who had come 
up to see Macllray and Rimmer. We told him about our mishap, 
and he congratulated us on getting off so lightly. We indeed had 
a very narrow escape and might very easily have lost the entire 
outfit. Had the boat failed to jam itself amongst the logs nothing 
could have saved it from sinking. Altho search was made for 
our lost goods later on when the river froze up, nothing was 
ever found except Al’s pack sack. 

The night was spent at Skwentna Road House and we left the 
next day with Charlie Smith for McDougall, stopping on the 
way down at a ranch belonging to a man named Gray, who had 
been putting up fish for the use of dog teams during the winter. 
Gray lived entirely by himself, his only companion being a dog 
which he called Rawl. Gray looked upon Rawl as his partner, 
and whenever he had anything consigned to his ranch he always 
had it addressed to Gray & Rawl. 

We arrived at MacDougall at 3 p. m. and in the afternoon we 
caught some rainbow trout. Charlie Smith was a keen fisher- 


man, and before we left the next morning was busy fishing again., 


We. left MacDougall at 8-a. m:. the following day, the 14th of 
October, and arrived at -‘Susitna Station at 2 p.m. This is reck- 
oned to be a distance of about 36 miles, and considering that we 
‘were going easily with the stream one can appreciate the swift- 
ness of the current which would take us down in six hours. Mrs. 
Johnston had opened the road house at Susitna, and we put up 
there for the night. 


GOT all the trophies out of the boat at Susitna and took a 

photograph of them outside Mr. Healey’s store. Unfortun- 
ately I had to leave one of the caribou heads out of the picture, 
there being insufficient space to include them all. 

We found upon arrival at Susitna Station that Captain John- 
ston was expected the next day from Anchorage, and we hoped 
to be able to arange with him to take us back to Anchorage with- 
out delay. Johnston turned up about noon on the 15th, and we 
left at 6 p. m., arriving at Anchorage in the early morning of the 
following day. I put up again at the Anchorage Hotel and was 
once more made extremely comfortable by Mr. and Mrs. Reed. 

At Anchorage I found that the Alameda was due at Seward 
on Saturday, the 22nd, which gave me the whole week in which 


to pack up my trophies and get down to Seward. Andy and Al, 
who were both good carpenters, prepared the cases from lumber 
that we were able to purchase in Anchorage. The trophies for 
Dr. Nelson, that is to say, the two entire caribou pelts, skulls 
and antlers, I despatched direct to Washington, D. C. The group 
of sheep for the British Museum I despatched direct to London, 
and my own trophies I sent to Jonas Brothers of Denver, Colo. 
{ had still to collect the bear skins at Seward. These I intended 
sending to Messrs. Rowland Ward, Ltd., London, because | 
wished to have them made up into rugs which I should leave in 
England. A heavy bear rug is scarcely suitable for a house in a 
hot climate like the Malay Peninsula. Andy took his sheep head 
and scalp to a local taxidermist at Anchorage, who appeared to 
have considerable skill in setting up such heads, several trophies 
being in evidence in his store. 

While I was in Anchorage I made the acquaintance of Ira A. 
Minnick of Indianapolis, Ind. He had been in the Kenai Penin- 
sula after moose, sheep and bears, having gone in from Seward, 
come out at the mouth of the Kenai River, and thence up 
Cook’s Inlet. He had obtained some fine trophies of moose, 
sheep and black bears, but had not been successful in getting 
brown bear. Mr. Minnick was glad to meet Andy Simons be- 
cause it enabled him to come to an arrangement with Andy for 
a bear hunt the following year in the country where we had been 
in the spring. Subsequently I learned that Mr. Minnick had 
visited Izembek Creek and had obtained three fine specimens of 
brown bears. An account of his trip appeared in Outdoor Life 
for February, 1924. 

Mr. Minnick and I had long discussions regarding the hunting 
in Alaska. Later on we were fellow passengers on the S. S. 
Alameda and had plenty of opportunities of comparing notes. He 
was accompanied by his wife and his daughter, who had been 
in Seward and Anchorage while he was in the hunting country. 


N the 19th of October we left Anchorage by the 9 a. m. 

train, arriving at Seward at 4:15 p. m. I found my bear 
skins in perfect condition, and after packing them up handed 
them over to the express agents for shipment to London. 

The Alameda was due in Seward about 10 p. m. on the eve- 
ning of Saturday, the 22nd, but on arrival in the harbor, when 
turning to come alongside the wharf, some mishap in the steering 
gear resulted in the ship running onto the beach. Fortunatel) 
this happened when the tide was low and she was able to get 
clear in two or three hours. We left Seward at 4 a. m. on the 
morning of Sunday, the 21st. 

Andy, Al Peel and Mrs. Simons came down to the wharf to 
see us off. I was genuinely sorry to part with my companions 
of many months. Both Andy and Al had been untiring in their 
efforts to make the long trip into the Rainy Pass country a suc- 
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cess, and with their help, and the help of Jack and Ben, I had 
been able to obtain trophies which no person need be ashamed of. 

We arrived in Seattle at 3 p. m. on Sunday, the 30th of Oc- 
tober, and I found after going up to the Arctic Club with my 
luggage that I had just missed a steamer to Hong Kong and_that 
I should have to wait in Seattle about eighteen days. Mr. ‘Min- 
nick and his family remained in Seattle for a day and then re- 
turned to their home. There was nothing for me to do but await 
my steamer, the S. S. Tyndareus, a large Blue Funnel liner 
belonging to Holts, which was scheduled to leave Seattle on the 
18th of November. During my stay I went over to Victoria on 
Vancouver Island for a few days, the rest of the time that I was 
in Seattle passing very quickly due to the kindaess and hospitality 
of many friends in that city. 

I did not reach Singapore until the 22nd of December. There 
I remained over Christmas and returned to iny home in Pahang, 
in the Federated Malay States, on the 27th of December, 1921, 
after an absence of about a year. I found all well. 

About six months afterwards my mocse, sheep and caribou 
heads arrived from the United States, having been beautifully 
modeled by Jonas Brothers of Denver, and are now hanging in 
my house in Pahang. 


AFTERTHOUGE. 3. 


ce having spent several months on the trip into Ptarmigan 
L Valley, a trip on which we had to feel our way and make 
arrangements as we went along, because, except for the infor- 
mation received from Charlie Smith, we had really no knowledge 
of the country, nor had we any idea what we might have to con- 
tend with in carrying out our transport, one naturally looks back 
and analyzes the experiences gone thru. There is no doubt that 
we attempted to handle our transport arrangements in a way 
which was bound to prove a failure. Charlie Smith was. very 
nearly right when he told us that he thought we could not get 
thru in the month of August with the methods we had proposed 
to utilize. We certainly did get thru to Anderson’s Road House, 
but for the greater part of the distance our horses were traveling 
with nothing on their backs, and we had to transport the stores 
by some other method. 

Undoubtedly we made good use of the horses between Happy 
River Road House and our camps in the Ptarmigan Valley, but 
this work on poor fodder proved too much for the horses, as my 
story has shown, and it was only because we did not get very far 
away from Anderson’s Road House that we were able to get out 
of that country without encountering really serious difficulties. 
It is true that the winter commenced about a fortnight earlier 
than usual and we were more or less taken unawares, but one 
must not take any risks in a country where you have brilliant sun- 
shine one day and a shrieking, howling blizzard the next, and we 
were taking considerable risks by remaining in the Ptarmigan 
Valley when once our horses appeared to be breaking up. 

If at any future date I decided to take a hunting trip into the 
Rainy Pass country I should make very different arrangements. 
I would not consider for a moment the use of horses, but rather 
arrange to send in all my heavy stores the previous winter, and 
have them distributed in suitable places for our fall hunting. For 





Ben Krattcer and caribou No. 3—a fine specimen of Rangifer stonei 
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instance, a capable man like Jack Lean would be perfectly wi'l- 
ing to make all arrangements to take stores up from Nancy by 
dog sled to Anderson’s Road House and from there to the Styx 
River, and if required, to the mouth of the Hartman River, mak- 
ing the necessary caches where the goods would be stored. When 
the time came to go into the country all one would have to trans- 
port would be his clothes, arms and a small amount of food for 
the journey. One would still have to tow a boat up the Skwentna 
River, but a much lighter boat could be used, because it would 
not be necessary to take a load of more than a couple of hundred 
pounds or so. One would have to make up his mind to remain 
in the hunting country until he could get out by dog sled, which 
would probably be towards the end of October or early Novem- 
ber. This would fit in well with the arrangements that one 
would wish to make if going as far as the Hartman River. 

The moose and caribou are not ready to shoot until early in 
September, their horns not being free of velvet until about then. 
The sheep would have to be hunted towards the end of August 
or early in September, because later on it would probably be 
found impossible, owing to snow, to negotiate the rough moun- 
tain country where they would be found. The only difficulty that 
I can see would be the transport of one’s personal belongings 
from Happy River to the hunting country, and I think that a per- 
son would have to make up his mind to the fact that these belong- 
ings would have to be transported by packers. Going into the 
country in the late summer it would not be necessary to take any- 
thing but light tarpaulins. All one’s gear in the way of tentsanda 
stove would have been sent ahead the previous winter. I feel sure 
that any sportsman who undertook to go into the country that I 
visited, even to go farther and into the Hartman River country, 
would find that he would be more than amply rewarded for any 
difficulties he might have to contend with by the trophies that 
he would obtain. 

x ek kK K OK RK KK * 
> EFORE I close my account of my hunting in Alaska and the 
remarks that I have made in this chapter I should like to 

touch on the question of the use of game meat in road houses. 
At the time when I was in Alaska (1921) it was illegal for any 
road house keeper to sell game meat at a road house. It would 
have been apparent to any thinking person that this law must 
have been more honored in the breach than in the observance, and 
I ask my readers if they consider it reasonable to suppose that in 
an isolated spot like that where we found Anderson’s Road 
House, the proprietor of such a place would deny his travelers 
the privilege of eating the only fresh meat that it would be pos- 
sible for them to obtain when it would be no difficult task to 
serve caribou or moose at any meal. I am fully aware that 
enormous waste has taken place in road houses and mining camps 
in the past when game was plentiful, and frequently only the 
choicest cuts were utilized as food, but my point is this: that the 
law should recognize that a regulation prohibiting the use of game 
meat in parts of the country where no other meat is obtainable 
is impossible of enforcement. Therefore, make it possible for 
road house keepers and others similarly situated, where their only 
source of fresh meat supply is game, to be licensed under the 
game laws to take a certain number of game 
animals as circumstances will indicate for 
the use of their road house or camp. 

Directly you do this you have a large 
section of the more intelligent and law- 
abiding public entirely on your side over 
the general protection of game from wan- 
ton slaughter. For instance, take a man 
like Jack Lean, who as proprietor of An- 
derson’s Road House would be allowed 
under some such regulation to shoot, say, 
six mature moose and six mature caribou 
for use in his business, providing meals for 
travelers who use his road house. Jack 
Lean would take very good care that 
others, unlicensed and unauthorized, would 
not come into his part of the country and 
poach the game. He would assist you in 
the administration of your game laws, 
and could be looked upon as equivalent to 
an honorary game warden for that part of 
the country in which he was domiciled. 
This method could be made to apply to 
many parts of the country where game was 
plentiful and other fresh meat non-existent, 
but permits would only be issued after the 
proper authorities for the administration 
of these regulations had satisfied them- 
selves that it was necessary to make such 
exceptions to the general provisions of the 
game laws. 

I yield to no one in my advocacy for 
the proper administration of game laws 
and the adequate conservation of the fauna 
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Temporary camp on the River Styx, after the storm 


of the country, but I feel sure that those persons who were given 
a privilege such as I have indicated would be staunch supporters 
of those whose duty it was to enforce the game laws. 


TROPHIES. 


AFTER Dr. Nelson had received the specimens of male caribou 
-\ from the Rainy Pass country he informed me that he was 
of the opinion that these caribou were the variety known as 
Rangifer stonei, a variety which had been found previously only 
in the Kenai Peninsula and which were believed to have become 
extinct. Dr. Nelson gave me permission to make use of this ex- 
pression of opinion. I understand that later on further specimens 
were obtained of female caribou from this same part of the 
country, which tended to strengthen Dr. Nelson in his identifi- 
cation. It is interesting to know that it was possible to redis- 
cover a variety of caribou which was supposed to be extinct. Un- 
fortunately I had been unable to collect any bears for Dr. Nelson 
from the same part of Alaska. 

The group of mountain sheep (Ovis dalli) that I obtained for 
the British Museum were duly set up by Messrs. Rowland Ward, 
Ltd., and can now be seen in the Mammal Galleries at the 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington. I had not been 
able to collect specimens of the Canadian otter for our National 
Collection. 

The successful preparation of trophies in the field is always a 
matter of considerable importance to the sportsman, who natur- 
ally wants to be able to have some permanent record of his trip. 
In Alaska it is customary to use only salt, and so long as the 
salt is applied in sufficient quantities and as soon as possible after 
the beast has been killed, it is a perfectly satisfactory preserva- 
tive. Skins so treated will travel quite well and will remain 
fresh and sweet for many months, provided they are not stored 
in a warm place. Unfortunately, skins cured with salt must be 
thoroly freed of all salt before they are tanned and prepared for 
setting up, if by any chance the finished trophy is to be sent to 
a damp and hot country. I have suffered much from the salt 
that has been left in some of the trophies that I have obtained 
in Alaska and which I now have in the Malay Peninsula. The 
salt which was left in the skins seems to collect all the moisture 
from the hot and close atmosphere which is inevitable in any 
house in the Malay Peninsula, with the result that I have seen 
a pool of water on the floor which had dripped off the neck of a 
moose, and have actually wrung the water out of the neck ruff of 
a caribou. Skins in such a condition are liable to ultimately rot, 
and I am afraid that I may have difficulty in keeping some of my 
Alaskan trophies if they remain in the Malay Peninsula. I think 
it would be worth while considering the advisability of using alum 
instead of salt on any headskins from trophies obtained in 
Alaska if it is intended to send the finished article to a hot and 
damp climate, or as an alternative, if salt is used, to make per- 
fectly certain that the taxidermist who undertakes to set up the 
trophies will remove all salt from the pelts before they are 
tanned. I believe Messrs. Rowland Ward, Ltd., of Piccadilly, 
London, have some process which insures that all the salt in a 








skin is absolutely removed before the skin 
is dressed. No doubt other taxidermists 
should be able to achieve a similar result. 


* * * 
WHEN I came back from King Cove 


I traveled with an oldtimer who had 
been for many years prospecting in Alaska 
and who had never “struck it rich.” This 
man who was known far and wide to all 
old Alaskans as “Charlie Bearclaw”—I be- _ 
lieve his name was really Barraclough— 
was long past his prime, but his spirit as a 
pioneer and as an adventurer was still as 
strong as ever. He was anxious to get to 
Juneau, so got off at Hoonah with me and 
I took his across to Juneau in the can- 
nery tender. He told me many stories of 
his prospecting in Alaska. I remember 
one story related to a place where he 
and another man had put down during 
one winter sixty-seven prospecting pits, 
out of which they dug what they thought 
was good pay gravel. When they had 
a wash-up in the spring they merely 
found a few dollars worth of gold. Charlie 
told me that at the end of the wash-up, 
when they were absolutely broke, he said 
to his partner, “Well, Bill, I never want to 
see another prospecting hole in my life.” 
This was some years previous to our meet- 
ing, and I asked Charlie where he was 
eoing to now. His eyes lit up and he said, 
“I’ve just heard of a creek up in the Broad 
Pass country which I believe is the real 
thing, and I’m going up there to try my luck.” We landed at 
Juneau and I did not see Charlie again, but the impression he 
gave me has remained in my memory, the impression of a man 
oldish in body but young in spirit, still anxious to carry on the 
work of a pioneer. 

These are the real pioneers, such men as Andy Simons, Al 
Peel, Jack Lean, Ben Krattcer and a host of others. These men 
belong to the type which all over the world has made it possible 
for the merchant, the banker and the lawyer to follow their 
footsteps into new countries along the trails these pioneers have 
broken. One has to live with them in the wilds to appreciate 
their resource, their independence and their persistence, qualities 
of character which makes it possible for them to carry on in 
isolated places and to blaze the trail under difficulties which the 
less hardened sons of the cities would find beyond their 


capabilities. THe END 
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Sportsmen, Save the Ducks! 


J. P. Guenin 


HAT are the sportsmen of the United States going 


« > P 5 
to do to save the great sport of duck hunting: 
What’ can they do immediately that will keep the 
present supply of ducks? Some shooters will state that 


migratory bird refuges is the answer to the question; that 
with sanctuaries scattered over all the country there will be 
no danger of wiping out the waterfowl or diminishing their 
numbers to any great extent. But while we are waiting for a 
satisfactory migratory bird refuge bill to pass Congress, or 
for the various states to provide sanctuaries for ducks, as 
was suggested by Outdoor Life, should we continue to kill 
ducks at the rate of twenty-five per day? 

Let us suppose that the differences concerning the present 
game refuge bill were remedied and that it should pass at 
this session of Congress, and that each state were to adopt 
Outdoor Life’s plan and provide duck refuges, how long 
would be required to set aside enough marsh land to make 
an appreciable difference in the present area of feeding 
grounds? In five years, how much ground that is not al- 
ready duck feeding area can be made into regions suitable 
for the support of waterfowl? 

We need duck sanctuaries, plenty of them in each state, 
but while we are waiting for their creation, which will be a 
long, slow process, we should not allow ourselves to be led 
into believing that refuges to be established five, ten or 
fifteen years hence are going to benefit the ducks now, or 
that we can kill ducks at the rate of twenty-five per day and 
expect to keep the present small supply until sufficient 
refuges are created. 


THENEVER the question of a reduction of the Federal 
\ duck limit from twenty-five to fifteen birds per day is 
brought up by sportsmen who wish to prolong the sport, the 
duck hogs thruout the country immediately begin spread- 
ing propaganda to the effect that ducks are increasing and a 
reduction of the limit is not necessary, and the Department 
of Agriculture, which has the authority to reduce the limit, 
tells us, thru the Biological Survey, that it does not prevent 
the individual states from reducing the limit, but merely sets 
the maximum and each state may reduce it if it sees fit. 
Are waterfowl increasing in numbers? I have first- 
hand knowledge of the situation here in California, and I 
know that the flight along the Pacific Coast has decreased, 
and when I say decreased, I do not mean by a few birds, 
but by millions. The geese that just a few years ago liter- 
ally swarmed over the Sacramento and San Joaquin val- 
leys by the millions are gone. Where there were 10,000 
we haven't 100 today. The mallards that were once here 
in flocks of thousands are gone. On grounds where 


straight limits of these birds could be taken a few years 
ago, it is now considered worthy of mention. when one is 
killed. The little teal that a short time ago came in flocks 
of hundreds is now seen in bands of three or four. The 
canvasbacks and bluebills that formerly covered thou- 
sands of acres in solid masses on San Francisco and San 
Pablo bays are with us today in only small, scattered 
flocks. On the best clubs in the state, where mem- 
berships sell for from $5,000 to $10,000 or more, they 
are not getting shooting. On such grounds where only a few 
years ago every member easily killed limits of any selected 
variety of ducks, they are now glad to get a limit of any 
— of mixed ducks, and very few are getting all the law 
allows. 


HAVE no first-hand knowledge of the duck supply in the 

states east of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, but reports 
about ducks being on the increase in those regions are not 
borne out by the fact that twenty-two of those states have 
limits lower than the twenty-five per day allowed by the 
Federal regulations. Does it seem reasonable to believe that 
those states where ducks are supposed to be increasing would 
of their own accord reduce the limit? Judging from what 
I have seen of duck hunters in the East, the South and here 
in the West, there must be a decided decrease before they 
will stand for a reduction in their shooting privileges. 

Waiting for the individual states to reduce the limit, as the 
siological Survey has suggested, will not do the work. 
Oregon, I believe, would welcome a Federal fifteen duck 
limit, but it probably will never cut its own limit while we 
here in California continue to slaughter birds at the rate of 
twenty-five per day. It is unfair to expect the sportsmen of 
one state to curtail their shooting while a neighboring state 
permits its shooters to make hogs of themselves on migra- 
tory birds that belong to all the states. Pennsylvania has a 
fifteen daily limit and a season limit of sixty ducks, while its 
nearby neighbors, Maryland, Delaware and Virginia, where 
the ducks congregate, have a twenty-five limit. Is that fair 
to sportsmen of Pennsylvania, who admit that ducks are de- 
creasing and willingly stop with fifteen birds ? 

A bill providing for a fifteen-duck limit thruout the 
United States has been introduced in Congress, and it should 
be passed if we want to save our waterfowl. The sportsmen 
in the states that have already cut the limit should get 
behind this measure by immediately writing their senators 
and congressmen and asking that it be passed. In other 
states the sportsmen who wish to conserve the supply of 
ducks for the future should ask their representatives to vote 
for the fifteen limit duck bill. 
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HE northern and eastern coast of 

New Zealand has long been known as 

a place of superabundant fish. Cap- 
tain Cook one hundred and fifty years-ago 
noted the exceeding abundance of fish of 
many edible and indeed delicious kinds 
in these seas, where the numerous large 
Maori villages on the coast were a testi- 
mony to the presence of lavish food sup- 
plies. Not until quite recent years, however, has the sporting 
side of fishing in these waters attracted the notice of the world. 
New Zealand sailors and yachtmen and the coast settlers and 
Maori folks well know the thrill of. battle with a mako-taniwha, 
as the natives call the most desperate fighter of these seas. 
The Maoris have always been on the trail of that monster of 
the coast for the sake of his great triangular teeth, which are 
valued as ear pendants by men as well as women. But the 
chase of the swordfish is so 
recently developed as to be 
still a novelty to most New 
Zealanders. 

It remained for sportsmen 
from abroad to appreciate to 
the full the tremendous ex- 
citement and thrill of battle 
that the pursuit of the sword- 
fish holds. English, American 
and Australian anglers heard 
something of it from fisher- 
men who had more by chance 
than anything else encountered 
a fish armed with a razor- 
sharp sword or spike which 
he rammed into a boat’s planks 
on small provocation. The 
first fishing-ground developed 
by these pioneers of sword- 
fishing was the Bay of Plenty 
waters about Mayor Island, 
a lofty, rocky place with a 
snug bay or two 20 miles 
out from the pretty seaside 
town of Tauranga. These 
big fish, amazingly power- 
ful and savage, were re- 
ported by some English 
sportsmen, who were sam- 
pling deep-sea fishing by 
way of a change after the 
hauling in of hundredweights 
of rainbow trout at Lake 


Taupo. The record swordfish 
killed here was something 
over 500 pounds. That was 


considered a fish of truly 
enormous dimensions a year 
or two ago. But all “rec- 


ords” have been put in the 
shade by the recent exploit 


of Captain Mitchell near 
the Bay of Islands, in 
landing a black marlin 


swordfish weighing more than 
half a ton. 


T IS off Cape Brett, a little 
over a hundred miles north 
of Auckland Harbor, and 
about 200 miles from the 
Mayor Island grounds, that 
the big catches were made 
during the 1925-26 summer: 
At the time of writing, Zane 


Grey, the famous Ameri- 

can novelist and equally famous fisherman, was in camp 
on a little island at the Bay of Islands, pursuing 
with motor launch what he describes as the most 


glorious sport in the world. He has caught many of these 
gladiators of the sea, bue even his great performances have 
been outdone by his secretary, Captain Mitchell. One day in 
February, 1926, Captain Mitchell broke the world’s angling 
record by playing and killing the black marlin mentioned. A 
narrative of the feat must make every enthusiastic fisherman 
envy that lucky sporstman with an exceeding great envy. The 


Where the Big-Game Fish Play 


A. H. Messenger 


More and more each year the sports- 
men who pit their skill and endurance 
against the fighting denisens of the 
deep are turning to New Zealand wat- 
ers, home of giant swordfish and tre- 
mendous mako sharks 





Captain Mitchell’s record black marlin. 






fish made many wild rushes, taking out all 
but 50 yards of line, and towing the launch 


against a head wind for an hour. When at 
last it was hauled close up the launch was 
10 miles off Cape Brett. The fight lasted 
3 hours and 45 minutes, every moment of 
it a thrill. The huge fish was taken in to 
Russell Wharf, hauled up by a crane and 
weighed after being cut in three sections, 
the scales being of unsufficient capacity to weigh it whole. 
Twenty-four hours after the great marlin was killed it weighed 
976 pounds, and had previously disgorged seven good-sized fish 
while hanging on the crane, so that its weight at the time oi 
capture was certainly more than 1,000 pounds. 

As for smaller swordfish, catches of from 200 to 400 and 500 
pounds are numerous. And whatever their weight, they are 
grand fighters. (“Never say die,” might well be their motto, 
supposing fish troubled about 
such _ things.) They are 
gloriously game; their furious 
dashes, turnings and breach 
ings keep the angler contin 
ually at high tension. Indeed, 
it is not every angler who can 
last out the struggle with a 
healthy 300-pound swordfish 
who has set his heart on 
freedom. 

The mako-taniwha, too, has 
given Zane Grey and his party 
and many another angler from 
overseas the keen joy of a 
tussle with a tiger of the 
Seas. 

Mr. Grey arrived in New 


Zealand with an expressed 
contempt for sharks; as a 
vermin. He _ qualified this 


first opinion considerably after 
making the acquaintance ot 
the mako that haunt the seas 
off Cape Brett. “Grand fight 
ers,” he said, “grand sport” ; 
“why, I don’t believe they're 
sharks at all!” The mako 
variety of shark is almost pe- 
culiar to the sub-tropical and 
tropical Pacific Ocean. Speci 
mens have been taken in the 
South Atlantic off the African 
Coast; but it is in New Zea 
land waters that it seems to 
have reached the greatest de 
velopment. “Taniwha” among 
the Maoris means a monster, 
a prodigy in size and ferocity. 
In Samoa the natives call the 
most dreaded shark “tanifa.” 
The mako very often reaches 
a length of 12 feet. Its large 
teeth differ from those ot 
other sharks in that they have 
nd serrated edge but are 
smooth-pointed and = curved. 
Scientifically the mako is 
classified as Jsurus glaucus 
Its identity has quite lately 
been established exactly for 
the first time by W. J. Phil 
lips, of the Dominion Museum, 
Wellington. 


Twenty-four hours after being 
killed it weighed 976 pounds, having previously disgorged seven good-sized 
fish while hanging on the crane 


HE two kinds of sword- 
fish which give the sports- 
man such a “willing go,” as the boxing men would say, 
are the broadbill (Ziphias gladins) and the marlin (/stiophorus 


gladius). The broadbill is the one who is sometimes reported 
as having attacked a ship or a boat with his _ for 
midable weapon. He is a pugnacious fellow with whom 


the deep-water fisherman delights to foregather per medium of 
stout hook—sometimes a triple hook—and a few hundred feet of 
line. 

Many overseas 
men tried their 


Auckland 
game fishes 


yacht- 


last 


scores of 
great 


fishermen and 
luck with- these 
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1,200-pound mako shark; a 


magnificent game fish caught in Bay of Plenty, New Zealand 
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summer. The Bay of Islands 
has been popularized = greatly 
by the exploits of noted sports- 
men, but quite as good fishing is 
to be had in the Bay of 
Plenty and off Mercury Bay. 
The Mercury Islands, which lie 
near the coast north of the 
3ay of Plenty, and the Great 
Barrier Island, at the entrance to 
the beautiful Hauraki Gulf, will 
most probably be found to afford 
quite a splendid sport as the more 
northern fishing headquarters. In- 
deed, over a range of some 300 
miles, from the East Cape to the 
Jay of Islands, this “big-game 
chase of the seas” is to be 
enjoyed. Our American anglers 
who know what they are talk- 


ing about from long and 
varied experience have  pro- 
nounced New Zealand’s  sword- 


fish and mako fishing “the best in 
the world.” 

And to this verdict the addendum 
may be made that the fishing is to 
be sought and found in a scenic 
environment novel and everywhere 
attractive and often very beautiful, 
and in a_ perfect climate, never 
too hot or too cold—just right 
for the serious pastime of en- 
joying oneself in the strenuous 
fashion of ~the confirmed fish- 
erman. 
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Dreamin’ Thru 


Adrian Reynolds 


§ Aguetel talk about their trips to Africa—or their big 
game fish of the ocean. Or they tell of the big ones 
they lost on the White or the Nipigon—or of the Kadiak 
irom the Alaskan coast. Gosh! How it does thrill us 
stay-at-homes! But I'll wager that never a one of those 
lucky chaps gets any more thrill out of all their travels to 
far fishing and hunting fields than one of us derives from 
the advertising sections of the sporting magazines or from 
the sporting goods catalogs. 

They go thru these selfsame sections and catalogs with an 
eye to business—but us? We just go dreamin’ thru. A 
railroad invites us to be their guests thru the North this 
summer—wonderful pike, muskie or trout fishing. And 
straightway the dream comes of the day when we'll have 
the money to take that trip. But the trip has started before 
we know it. Swiftly pass before our eyes kaleidoscopic, 
shifting landscapes as the luxurious train travels with the 
speed of our thoughts to our destination. The guide meets 
us at some out-of-the-way station. Camp that night in one 
of the “last words in camp comfort.” It’s raining, but 
that doesn’t matter. Haven't we brought along one of those 
patent camp stoves that we had wanted ever since we started 
reading the camp sections of our favorite outdoor maga- 
zinesf 

Fir boughs are wet and the damp seeps thru the blankets 
of the temporary camp—at least it did in the old days. Now 
a sealed, waterproofed sleeping bag keeps out the bugaboo 
of moisture—and one of the boys is enjoying the luxury of 
home on a pneumatic mattress. Somehow, we forgot to 
pack the folding cots. 





\ ORNING arrives on the floating mists of our thoughts, 
and with it a clearing sky. The water is a trifle roily 
and high from some dirt-bottomed tributary. A brand new 
canoe of the latest cruising type, equipped with outboard 
motor, takes us up the stream to the lower end of the lake we 





are to fish. The guide tells us that fishing won't be any good 
for another day or so and we busy ourselves at helping him 


unpack the duffel bags and make camp. 

Night again—then morning. Perhaps the lake trout will 
be striking just a little bit. The outboard motored canoe 
shoots us up to a cove. Lovingly we have made ready our 
new 5'%4-ounce fly rods—double tapered lines, automatic 
reels, the best of flies. Flies will be the order for a while; 
—and then, perhaps, some deep spinner fishing with the cast- 
ing rod; perhaps a try with the little trout plugs. Darn! the 
fish aren’t striking. A raw wind comes up and waterproof 
coats—with all of the buttons on—ward off the sprinkling 
rain much better than the old duck coat left at home in the 
attic as a reminder of humbler days. 


H! We'll troll back. Whoops! Jim’s got a strike— 
and he’s hooked it. Play it, you fool! Hold your head 
and your line! Hey! Head him out from under this canoe, 
you dumb-bell! Thank goodness for that anti-backlash reel 
—that’s about all that’s saving either line or rod! Now, ease 
him in slowly. That’s the boy—I’ve got the net under him. 
Lord, he’s a beauty—he’ll weigh 6 pounds if he weighs an 
ounce! Well done, Jim. You sure played him right! Atta 
boy! 
3ut that’s all today; and the canoe is started campward 
again. Bump! Snagged! Whoa—hold on! Babe’s trying to 
climb up on Dad’s lap and has knocked the magazine to the 
floor, and there it lies, open at the inviting advertisement of 
the railroad with its luring pictures of wonderful waters 
and still more wonderful fish. Oh, well! I guess the old 
outfit will have to do this year, at least. Next year I’ll get 
a new rod and some new waders. But some day I'll have 
them all—from the tiniest hook to the best fly rod and the 
last word in camping outfits. And I’ll take that trip up 
the Nipigon. 
It’s fun, thomthis dreamin’ thru, 
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Bird Homes in a South Dakota Swamp 


Craig S. 


and especially since some study of 

other birds, I have longed for a few 
days with the swamp birds in their nest- 
ing season, 

Some parts of South Dakota are under- 
laid with “hardpan,” which surface water does not penetrate. 
In these places every dip in the land holds its slough. Long 
elacial furrows, covered with shallow water and grown rank 
with swamp grass, flags and rushes, sometimes extend for miles, 
making a paradise for swamp birds. 

It was early morning when the stubby train stopped at the 
little station, but for an hour previous I had been eagerly watch- 
ing bird life thru the car window—nesting ducks by ones 
and twos in flight, herons standing stilt-like beside the nodding 
flags, coots dashing headlong across open pools to avoid the 
thundering train, gulls and terns skimming the water and gath- 
ering breakfast from its surface, yellow-headed and red-winged 
blackbirds swaying on rushes and joining their raucous notes to 
xive the swamp its proper sound. 

Mr. Over, the assistant curator of our University museum, 
and Mr. Patton, a bird student ‘and collector of twenty-five 
years standing, were waiting at the station with a car, which 
whirled me first to a home where city clothes were hastily 
exchanged for swamp togs, and then 4 miles into the country 
to a swamp which would have delighted any naturalist. 

Mr. Patton and I took the duck boat and made for the deep 
water, while our companion, in hip boots, skirted the edge. 

Blackbirds’ nests were on every side as we proceeded in the 
boat, and it was noted that yellow-heads as a rule built farther 
out in the deep water than the red-wings, and that the nests of 
both were dangerously tilted by the unequal growth of the flags 
to which they were lashed. 

As we pushed thru the rushes, hawks and crows flying over 
us were set upon by blackbirds and driven precipitately from 
the swamp; a muskrat dived with a splash in the pool ahead; 
American coots, the noisiest birds in the swamp, increased their 
rattling cackle until the swamp seemed alive with them. 

“Oho, a nest!” called Mr. Patton from the front of the boat. 


E VER since boyhood days on the farm, 


Nest and eggs of the American coot, in an open space among flags, near 
water 


A party of naturalists visit and photo- : 
graph the homes of our feathered was my first sight of the fact—a pied- 
friends who dwell in the swamplands 


Thoms 


HAD read about birds covering their 
eggs when they left the nest, and here 


billed grebe’s nest, well filled with eggs, 
but only a small part of one showing thru 
: the covering. This bird keeps its nest 
rimmed with loose material, which, with a few pecks of the bill, 
can be drawn completely over the eggs. After the material 
was carefully laid back I. drew it over the eggs again with only 
three pecks of my fingers at three equidistant points on the rim 
of the nest. With such an arrangement of loose material this 
bird can cover its eggs completely on the very instant of leaving. 


Nest and veggs of the American bittern, built of, and resting upon, rushes 
over water 


Hastening thru the low, thin grass and a little open water, 
we came upon nine nests of the eared grebes, a species which 
Mr. Patton had not seen in the state for ten years, and which 
Mr. Over had never seen. The nine nests were all within about 
the area of a town lot. Several held three eggs, the full clutch 
of this bird, others held two and some only one. So low in the 
water did the nests lie that water was actually in some of them. 
The nest itself was a slatternly affair, little more than a floating 
mass of rushes and decayed vegetation, and the eggs were care- 
lessly covered. Pied-bill’s nest, tho often floating on the 
water, is well formed, and lifts the eggs above the surface, but 
seldom far enough to allow the bottom of the nest to completely 
dry out. It seems necessary for the eggs of these diving birds 
to be kept damp. Life, the evolutionists tell us, emerges from 
the water. The grebes are as yet only part way out. 

“Some find,” said Mr. Patton, as he left me to photograph the 
colony and rowed away to bring Mr. Over to see it. 

When we had satisfied ourselves with the eared grebe colony 
and rejoiced sufficiently over our good luck, we pushed on, 
coming every little while upon nests of the American coot. They 
are ideal swamp nests, well built of rushes and flags, with a foun 
dation that either rests on the bottom of the slough where the 
water is shallow or is large enough to keep the eggs high and 
dry above deep water, Many of these nests were just hatching 
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Pintail’s nest and eggs on dry prairie 


out and the little chicks, exquisite in red bill and reddish head 
and neck, were swimming about among the tall flags after the 
walking fashion of their ancestors, as safe and unconcerned as 
a brood of incubator chickens in a motherly house-wife’s care. 
Some nests were closely hidden among tall flags, while others 
were in low grasses or beside open spaces. 


FLOCK of turnstones fed upon a gravelly point as we 
4 passed, and black terns and Franklin’s rosy gulls wheeled 
and turned over our heads. The terns nest in this vicinity; 
the gulls go farther north. 

“Hold on,’ Mr. Patton called, as I pushed the boat thru 
the rushes. 

Just ahead of us an American bittern sat stolidly on her 
nest with bill pointing straight up, evidently under the impression 
that she was not seen. 

“T am surprised at that nest,’ said the experienced collector. 
“We are in 3 feet of water, and they usually build in very shallow 
water or on dry land.” That very afternoon we found one of 
their nests on dry prairie and some distance from water.. But 
this nest was on .a platform of rushes built into the flags, and 
held the eggs well above the water. . Not. until a snapshot had 
been taken at 8 feet and I was trying for a second at closer range 
did the mother leave her nest. 

Beside the swamp were “gumbo flats’—low, level meadows 
covered with short grass. Mr. Over now joined us and for a 
change we left the boat and took a turn on the meadows to 
“drag for nests.” Two of us dragged 100 feet of rope, while the 
third walked behind to mark the exact from which birds 
were flushed. 

Before we had gone far, whir! went a prairie chicken. The 
nest with eleven eggs was neatly hidden in a clump of grass: 
and so close did the mother sit when we returned later that she 
did not move until I reached down my hand to stroke her. 

A little farther on, up went a Wilson’s phalarope. O joy, 
what an exquisite nest! Just the least bit sunk into the ground, 
a neat, compact cradle, and placed in grass a foot high standing 
so symmetrically over the flat prairie that you wonder by what 
means the bird finds her nest when once she has left it. And 
those four eggs, splashed with big black blotches, are so wild, 
and seemingly so native to this lonely prairie, that they fascinate 
me strangely. Household affairs are reversed with these birds. 
The male phalarope builds the nest and broods the eggs. He 
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has also assumed the modest colors of the ordinary female while 
his mate wears the gaudy colors of the male. 

As we dragged on we found nests of bobolinks, grasshopper 
sparrows, meadowlarks, and several ducks, all trusted to the 
open prairie. 

“Half of the nests I go back to are rifled,” said Mr. Patton, 
speaking from an experience of twenty-five years in collecting 
eggs and skins -for eastern universities. Crows, cowbirds, 
hawks, owls, snakes, weasels, minks, skunks, storms, floods— 
what a list of dangers constantly threaten the eggs and young of 
our swamp neighbors! It seems impossible that men ever shot 
them “for fun.” 


HE next day we went to a swamp where the water was 

shallow, especially to study rails. We found ducks’ nests, of 
course—miallards’, pin-tails’, teals’, and others. We found the 
long and short-billed marsh wrens completing their ball-shaped 
cradles and filling the rushes with their unsubduable songs. The 
least bitterns and black terns reluctantly revealed their treasures ; 
but we sought the rails, the aristocrats of the marsh. Fortune 
favored us and we found the nests of our three South Dakota 
species—-the king rail, the Virginia rail, and ‘the Carolina rail. 
All three make nests of the same character. Each one is ex- 
quisitely placed in a tussock of grass or small rushes and built 
up 6 or 8 inches from the ground. In shallow water the nests 
were raised 6 or 8 inches above the surface. Every nest that 
we found had the grass or short rushes neatly arched above it 
and was an ideal nursery for the large prospective family. When 
the full clutch is laid the bottom of these shallow nests is com- 
pletely covered with eggs. One king rail’s nest held thirteen 
eggs, one Carolina’s thirteen, and one Virginia’s a partial clutch 
of nine. 

We saw few of the parent birds. Silently they slip off their 
nests and steal away among the rushes, leaving their treasures to 
your mercy; and hard-hearted indeed is he who can disturb any 
of these exquisite homes unnecessarily. Perhaps no other birds 
of the marsh have their nests more frequently rifled. Notwith- 
standing their large clutches of eggs, the rails are not numerous. 

A marsh hawk arose from the low prairie as we passed to our 
car, and Mr. Over’s snapshot of the nest was the last act in two 
days of growing acquaintance with our swamp friends, an ac- 
quaintance which has increased respect and admiration, and 
aroused not a little solicitude for their safety and the success 
of their family projects. 


Pied-billed grebe’s nest aiml eggs on dry slough bottom 
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Facts About 


H. B 

. Pe 
MERICAN 

a) know them today, are, for the 


most part, descended from Spanish 


~1- . C . ¢ - £ - 
cna 4 ; 
ck, brought to our shores nearly four western country. 


centuries ago. The Spanish horse, in turn, ea care ] 
was of Arabian breeding, and even today ee 
0 OS ee. ee ©? ; jel ig western man who 


our mustangs, as westerners call them, re- 
tain many Arabian characteristics. 
iple, their excessive speed and endurance 
may be in part attributed to Arabian blood, 
but it is probably just as much due to their 
wild environment which for centuries has been the 
or existence. 
The open range conditions which were so prevalent in the west 
luring the frontier days, brought about a fusing of blood, be- 
veen the wild horse on the one hand, and the range horse on the 
ther, so that today the mustang is a grand mixture. Nearly all 
nds of horse flesh have been embodied into a single animal. 
his is particularly true in regions where range horses were 
juite numerous, and where the wild horse had an opportunity to 
oax them away from the do- 
nestic herds. 
In appearance the wild horse 
head that is somewhat 
large in proportion to his slen- 
der body and legs. He has a 
long and heavy mane and tail. 
His color is more generally 
roan or sorrel, altho in 
niany instances he is gray, 
white, or black. The mustang 
is generally about half the size 
of an ordinary range horse, 
his weight approximating 600 
or 700 pounds. This feature 
is very deeeiving at times, par- 
ticularly when the animal is 
seen at a distance on a pro- 


y Ir ex- 
For ex wor a 


crucial test 
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montory silhouetted against 
the sky. In that case he looks 
to be much larger than he 
really is. 

Due to the settling of our 
western range areas, the 


fencing of land, the hostility 
of the rancher, and the wild- 
ness so inherent in the mus- 
tang, the wild horse has been 
driven hither and yon, until 
now he is confined to the arid 
waste lands where both feed 
and water are scarce. He is 
found in greatest numbers to- 
day in Arizona, Nevada, and 
southern Oregon. Nevada can 
claim the largest number of 
these animals because of its 
unestimable stretches of unin- 
habited mountain desert land. 

In their native haunts, the 
mustangs rove in small bands 
of from three to twelve or 
fifteen in number. Each band is headed by a stallion, and the 
remainder is made up of mares and colts. The stallion is lord 
of his herd, just as long as he is able to fight off competitors, 
and the responsibility for their protection rests chiefly upon his 
shoulders. At times when the band is feeding, or when they are 
cathered at a water hole, certain animals are stationed on guard, 
at lookout points nearby, so that in case of danger, be it ever so 
slight, they will give the alarm, and the entire band leaves 
without further questioning. At the start of the race their run 
may be best described as a low, swinging gallop, but their speed 
seems to increase constantly. When the herd is at a high run, 
the stallion keeps to the rear of the entire group, herding his 
mares ahead of him, toward a place of safety. There is an ex- 
ception to this rule, but it will be best described in a story of the 
mustang chase. 


Harry 


Petrie, a well-known figure 


HEN the colts are old enough to fully understand the laws 

that govern the life of the mustang, the stallion becomes 

tyrannical and drives the younger male member of the herd away, 

and they are thus forced to gather a band of their own. From 

that time on each stallion must fight for his own rights, and even 
for his existence. 

In localities where wild horses are quite numerous, it is the 


A skein of fictional romance 
woven about the wild mustangs of our 


Now 


the capture of great 
pert d of 


knows where 





among 


Wild Horses 


Petrie 
range men to hold drives for the 
capturing them. TI! 
are generally staged in the spring of tl 
year, before the mustangs have gotten a 
sufficient amount of green food to strengtl 
en them after the winter’s privations. In 
the mountainous regions it is essential to 
put on the drive early enough to take ad 
vantage of the soft snow. By so doing, the 
chase is confined to trails. The mustangs 
are thereby forced to run in tracks where 
the snow has been packed, and consequently if enough me: 
are available they are more easily driven in the direction of tl 
trap that has been set for thir capture. In many sections, the 
favorite trap is a corral built at a stratetgic point in a canyon 
with wing fences extending well up on both hillsides, frequent], 
connecting with natural barriers in the form of rim rocks. 
After capture the mustang is generally valueless save 


pt licy ot 


purpose of 1ese drives 


has been 


read the actual 
experiences of a 
has participated in 
numbers of them 
many vears and 
»f he speaks 


for his 


hide. By that time his spirit is broken, and being undersized, 
is only rarely that he can be used, either for riding or driving 
Why is it then, that so much 


time is spent in their cupture : 

Earlier in this article | men- 
tioned the fact that mustangs 
sometimes lead gentle horses 
astray, and because of the 
open range conditions the do- 
mestic animal becomes a mem 
ber of the wild herd. 

It is partly for this reason 
that the mustangs are hunted, 
and when caught, the once 
gentle members of the band 
are put into service by the 
rancher. In most cases the 
domestic horses have _ been 
branded, and the brand of 
course discloses their owner 
ship. As for the rest of the 
herd, they are sometimes 
shipped to eastern buyers, who 
will take them in carload lots 
The prices paid are very low 
in comparison to our idea ot 
the value of horse flesh. In 
other cases, the animals are 
skinned by their captives and 
just the hide is sold for what 
This 


ever it will bring. price 
varies from $2 to $4 per hide 

There is still one other very 
important reason why the 
mustang will always be the 
enemy of range operators. In 
a land where grass is scarce, 
conservation is the Raviese to 


the successful running of live 
stock. Of late years the range 
lands have been rapidly d 

creasing, and it has been neces 
sary for the cattle and sheep 
man to utilize every blade of 
available. Now the presence of a mustang on the range 
means there is another mouth that must be fed. To make his 
presence more undesirable than hertofore realized, he brings in 
no revenue with which to pay his board bill. The result is a 
fight for forage. The mustang fights by means of his endurance, 
his elusiveness, and his resourcefulness, whereas the livestocl 
owner returns battle by means of the chase and capture, which 
up to now has proven to be the most effective manner of ridding 
the country of undesirables. A lot of trapping schemes have been 
devised, but without a reasonable degree of success. How the 
mustangs are chased for miles, and then finally captured, is best 
told in stories of personal experiences. 


western sportsmen and stockmen 


gre ASS 


Sonoma range of mountains south of Gol- 

conda, Nevada, contained a great many small bands of wild 
horses. Some of our ranch horses had become mixed with the 
wild bunches, which made it necessary for us to run mus tangs 
in this section a good many times during the years 1912-13-14 
On one of these experiences, our plan was to leave the R ck 
Creek Ranch, with our caviada (forty or fifty saddle horses), 
and locate them in Stony Basin, a big, rough, rocky valley high 
up in the Sonorha Range. For this time of year, July, mustangs 
were ranging high up in the mountains, On the day set for the 
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EN years ago the 








chase, the caviada was located as planned, and four well-mounted 
men were left to keep the horses together. Six others scattered 
to look for the mustangs that were so numerous. On account 
of the rough topography of the surrounding country, the capture 
of wild horses was made extremely difficult. After riding away 
from Stony Basin for some distance I came upon a high rim rock 
that overlooked a long sloping valley. Way off in the distance 
I saw a band of eleven mustangs, and from their location it 
seemed that it would be necessary to drive them up over the 
rim rock where we then stood. In accordance with this idea, 
I told “Dude” that if he could drive the horses up over this rim, 
I would wait there and take them on from that point. “If I can 
have four men,” said Dude, “I will see what I can do.” 

Dude slipped around a hill to the left, and down a side canyon 
that led into the main valley, just below where the mustangs were 
feeding. 

I waited in the hot sun for what seemed hours, and 
then a cloud of dust in the distance told me that the horses were 
on their way, coming straight toward the rim rock. Having hid- 
den myself and my horse from sight, I wondered whether, at the 
last moment, the mustangs would change their course. If they 
should, the chase would be over without any success. 

On, on they came, harassed by the cowboys. Straight ahead, 
and now they were coming right up over slide rock to the rim. 
It was my turn to act. Ready to take up the chase, I shot in 
behind the fleeing horses. My horse was jumping sage brush, 
leaping rocks, running up hill and down, and the mustangs were 
leading the chase in panic. 

Now they seemed to forge ahead of me, and I spurred my 
horse on, in order to keep the herd moving in the direction of 
Stony Basin. A big sorrel stallion was at the rear of the herd, 
driving with all his might, head erect, and running like mad. 


KEPT them together for about three-fourths of a mile, when 

Jim joined me, on a fresh horse. He had been waiting there 
to take up the chase. 

We kept the band headed toward Stony Basin, in spite of con- 
tinued attempts on their part to break away. As we neared the 
caviada, the stallion bunched his herd closer and closer together, 
and when the ranch horses were in sight, he redoubled his efforts 
to save the wild mares. He ran around the herd, attempting to 
drive them away from the caviada. Things looked worse for us 
now than at any time during the entire chase. In order to save 
the situation it seemed necessary to shoot the stallion, and I pulled 
my rifle from the scabbard for that purpose. The riding was so 
rough, however, that I could not get a satisfactory shot; in fact, 
did not shoot at all. 

We spurred our horses on to counteract the damage that 
the stallion was doing, and eventually ten mustangs were added 
to the ranks of the caviada, the stallion alone escaping, after 
failing to save his band. 

From Stony Basin we still had 10 miles to go to the corral at 
Rock Creek. With some ten “buccaroos” on hand to drive 
the herd and keep them together, we started. 
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The wild mustang is generally broken-spirited by the® time it is broken 
for use 
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On a promontory silhouetted against the sky 


nxious to get home again, the ranch horses took the lead. 
i was our business to see that the mustangs stayed with the 
bunch, and in order to do this we had to drive fast enough to per- 
mit of no opportunity for them to escape. 

The riding was of the roughest type. Down thru’ rocky 
canyons, across stony creek beds and over dry sage brush and 
greasewood, we rode like mad. At times the atmospliere was so 
clouded with dust that we couldn’t see the fleeing animals ahead 
of us, and the breeze produced by the speed of our horses blew 
in our faces like a hot blast from a furnace. It was not pleasant, 
and yet it was fascinating. There were exciting moments when 
it seemed that the entire band was out of our control. 


Oe a small group broke away from the main bunch in a 
concentrated effort for freedom. One slip of that kind and 
our entire day’s work would be wasted. It seemed that we were 
going at maximum speed, but this move was a test for supremacy. 
Would we rule the herd? Or would they rule us? Two or three 
of us spurred our horses for the last ounce of strength that they 
possessed. 

Slowly, but surely, we rode ahead, flanking them, and with 
difficulty we managed to turn the conspirators back. As time 
went on, fewer attempts were made to break the ranks. 
It was the middle of the afternoon when a foaming mass of 
horse flesh loped into the Rock Creek corral. Having done a 
day’s work, we unsaddled and turned our horses out. -That eve- 
ning as we sat and watched the crimson streaked sky west of the 
Sonoma Range, our only regret of the day was the loss of that 
sorrel stallion, a nomadic chief, shorn of his tribe. 

Do you remember the little snatch grab bags we used to buy 
at the corner grocery? You know we always cared more for the 
prize that they contained than for the candy. Well, mustang 
bands are a good deal like snatch grabs. Most of them aren't 
worth the time it takes to run them down, but sometimes you 
get a prize. 

This particular time we got a mule that had strayed from the 
Pitchfork Range, several years before, as a colt. He had allied 
himself with the outlaws, and at the time of his capture not one 
of them was wilder than he. With the proper training which he 
received, however, he later became an asset, as “wheeler” on a 
roundup wagon. 

His associates were the ordinary run of worthless stuff and 
were disposed of in the usual way, without much profit to either 
the buyer or seller. 

In reading these incidents you will appreciate that they were 
taken from actual experiences, and no attempt has been made 
to formulate a plot aside from the happening itself. In a way 
this serves to explain why the sorrel stallion was not hunted 
down and finally captured. 

Doubtless such things have really happened on the range, 
but in cases of that kind the stallions bore some unusual mark- 
ings that were dead giveaways to their identity. Furthermore, 
any animal with mustang blood, both from the sire and dam, is 
generally broken spirited by the time he has been broken for 
work. 
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“Sign Talk’ 


by El Comancho 
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Rivers aa the Plow 


Ts was, I remember, when the old 
grassland streams were crystal clear 
and so full of fish that it was only a case 
of tossing a baited hook into the water and 
hauling it out with a fish. Any old yellow 
grasshopper—or brown one, just as the 
case might be—or a frog, minnow, worm, 
chunk ef red meat, or most any handy bug, 
was the only bait needed. 

I’ve caught 85 pounds of fine forked-tail, 
black-spotted, trout-like “channel cats” in 
an hour more than once, and used only an 
old cane pole, no reel, and a piece of chalk 
line with a No. 6 Kirby hook to do it with! 
Just slammed ’em out by main strength, 
brother, fast as I could bait up, go get one, 
bait up and go again. 

“Them was the good old days” when 
there were no game laws and nobody imag- 
ined there ever would be. Anybody and 
everybody went fishin’ anywhere they liked, 
stayed as long as they cared to, and the 
greatest fisherman was the man who 
caught the greatest number of fish—and 
the biggest ones. 

Nobody ever thought there might some 
day be a million people in the old grass- 
land, all wanting to go fishing. 

“Save fish? Not catch all you could 
carry, or haul in your wagon? Why, you 
must be crazy! Fish belong to the feller 
who can catch ’em! Prairie chickens same 
way; ducks, geese, cranes, swans, deer, 
buffalo, antelope—all them things—any- 
body’s that can get ’em! Game laws? 
Huh! I sh’d say not!” 

That was the point of view. Anyone 
who proposed saving fish and game became 
right unpopular the minute he spoke. He 
was a crepe-hanger, a gloom-bringer—al- 
ways wanting to throw a monkey wrench 
into the gears! You see, things were about 
the same then as now, only methods were 
different. A fellow could go and kick his 
own dog then about as he can now, but the 
minute he tried to kick the other fellow’s 
hound he was apt to have a fight on his 
hands, for men stood on their own two feet 
and faced the world, and they learned to 
know what they wanted and how to go and 
get it. And usually they went without con- 
sulting anybody else, or asking any man 
what he thought about it. 


N ANY a time, as a boy, I have gone 

along on a seining party which would 
consist of ten to twenty men with a 100- 
foot seine to sweep the river with, and it 
was no trick at all to get a couple of wagon 
loads of fish—or more if they stayed long 
enough! These seined fishes were mostly 
buffalo, redhorse, quill backs, suckers, large 
bream, and some wall-eyed pike, tho the 
latter were not plentiful. The channel cats 
were hardly ever caught with a net, likely 
because they were swift-water fishes. The 
mud cats—huge, sbuggish creatures—were 
often taken, but there were never very 
many catfish caught in seines. Hoop nets, 
Set across stream mouths where creeks en- 
tered the rivers, were very deadly to all 
kinds of fish, turtles, muskrats, mink, and 
even otter and beaver, if they were set 
opening down stream whena “rise” was on. 


When “high ter” began to run it 
seemed that all life in the river turned to 
the creeks to get away from the heavier 
current, and then the hoop net got in its 
deadly work by empounding everything 
that came along. Trammel nets were 
nearly as bad. 

I have many times seen a hoop net of 
large capacity and inch or 2-inch mesh, 
when left set in a creek mouth over night, 
be‘ so full of fish in the morning that it 
could not be lifted from the water, but 
would have to be dragged up to the edge 
of the bank and the fish taken out one at a 
time until several hundred pounds had been 
removed and packed in grain sacks for car- 
rying. Can you imagine that sort of thing 
now? Trot lines often produced almost as 
large catches, too, yet in the old days in 
the grassland West these things were com- 
mon enough in practice, and nobody 
thought anything of it, nor did they need to 
then, for there was an enormous surplus 
which was not being used and which would 
live out its time and die a natural death if 
it were not caught, so there was really no 
harm in it until the surplus was consumed. 
It was so with the buffalo, and so with all 
wild life. 

When the surplus was used it was time 
to call a halt, but nobody knew when the 
surplus was used up, and nobody seemed to 
care or pay any attention. The rivers were 
there, as they had always been—full of fish 
for everybody to come and get. 

All this time the covered wagons were 
drifting westward day by day, like long 
strings of white ants. Day after day, all 
summer long, summer after summer, they 
drifted west, and on, making deeply rutted 
roads westward across the waving blue 
stem and the short, kinky buffalo grass 
alike, lured on by the millions of acres of 
fine grass land to be had for the taking. 
The Government wanted the land home- 
steaded, preempted, timber-claimed—any- 
thing to get in the “right people.” Last 
year I saw land in this same grass country 
sell as high as $300 an acre—and I saw it 
go begging at $1.25 per acre in the old 
days. But not for long. The covered 
wagon movement into the old West, then 
raw, new, full of promise and adventure, 
teeming with gamé and fish, was the great- 
est migration of a people on record. Did 
you know that? 

SAW it—was part of it—was there 
when it started and there when it fin- 
ished, and I know. Days on end they crept 
westward like long strings of ants, each 
burdened with the idea of making a home. 

All of these thousands of pioneers caught 
fish, killed game of all kinds and lived off 
the country as they saw fit, for there was 
none to prevent any one of them from tak- 
ing anything he pleased as he went along. 
Nobody thought there ever could be an end 
to killing, because wild life was so aston- 
ishingly plentiful everywhere. Neverthe- 


less, we old-timers who had come first be- 
gan to find ourselves forced to go 4 or 5 
miles, sometimes, when we wanted to get 
our game or fish. Then somebody began to 


nose about and look into things a bit. They 
found the river not so clear as it used to 
be, tho anybody could get all the fish he 
wanted; just had to fish a little more ter- 
ritory to achieve the same results. Same 
way with game, which was plentiful if you 
cared to go out a few miles for it. 

The covered wagon driver always 
brought a plow with him, and the first 
thing he did was to plow up the sod to use 
in building his first house on his claim. 
This was built of sod, laid up like brick 
and roofed over with heavy poles (cotton- 
wood mostly), then lighter ones, until at 
last there would be a lot of brush used as 
a top layer, which was then covered with 
sod or hay and dirt thrown over it 2 feet 
or so in thickness to make it waterproof. 

The house built, the next thing Mr. Cov- 
ered-Wagon-Man thought about was that 
plow. He went to work with it to tear up 
the sod and make a field which was to pro- 
duce sod corn, melons, and, possibly beans, 
the first year. The second year it became a 
wheat field; the third year it grew corn, 
oats or what-not, and prosperity came to 
sit on that man’s front doorstep. He grew, 
expanded and established his home in the 
wilderness, fishing, shooting, and taking 
what he chose as he went along, until he 
began to realize that each year he had to 
hunt a bit harder, to fish a bit longer, and 
to hustle a little more to get wild plums, or 
walnuts, or any other natural wild thing he 
might want. 

Then he bethought him of game laws, 
and forthwith enacted some which were 
designed to immediately cure all the evils 
that were entering upon his days. But, like 
most laws, they didn’t cure the evils they 
were designed to cure at all. Always the 
game and fish grew scarcer in spite of the 
laws, until the day came when the last 
buffalo had gone over the horizon and none 
were left. The last deer in the grassland 
followed, or went with the buffalo; the last 
antelope, too. Prairie chickens could no 
longer be shot by the spring-wagon load in 
an hour or so over dogs. Geese and ducks 
thinned out until one actually had to Aunt 
for them! Quail the same way. Fish grew 
smaller and fewer each year, and each year 
new and more stringent laws were enacted 
and better observed. But they did not stem 
the out-going tide of wild things at all. 


ACH year Mr. Covered-Wagon-Man 

came and took up all the in-between 
lands, until there were none left to take 
up, and the flood of wagons moved on, dis- 
appearing against the setting sun. 

It became a habit to say, whenever any 
wild life grew noticeably scarce, “There’s 
just as much game as ever farther west.” 
Even the Indians believed that the great 
herds of buffalo had just moved a little 
farther away and could be found “farther 
west” as plentiful as ever—until they tried 
to find them in earnest. 

More grassland went under the plow 
each year; more wire fences were strung 
across the land. Another thing, as yet un- 
noticed, was happening, and it was working 
out the destiny of the grassland very swift- 
ly and silently, and with a terrible and 
deadly certainty. This was the wash of the 
waters, down from the hilltops to the 
rivers. When grass land is broken up the 
grass turned under, the grass dies, the 
roots rot and the sod goes to pieces, re- 
leasing all the fine shreds of vegation that 
were grass roots. These are very light, so 
they float on the first moving water that 
follows a rain, and in time they reach the 
river. 

Unnoticed this ,was going on in every 
field made by the plow of the covered- 
wagon man all across the wide miles of the 
old grass land. The faster the grass was 
turned under, the faster the light stuff was 
released to muddy the waters and change 
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the clear streams to coffee-colored, sullen, 
mud-choked drains. 

Very this mud had covered the 
stream bottoms with a film of light, brown 


silt. 


soon 


bottom of the rivers took on a coat ot 
slippery mud half an inch thick—an inch, 
inches—a foot! The gravel dis- 
appeared, the sand bars vanished, and with 
them went the spawning beds of the fishes 
and nobody saw it! 
Suddenly there were 
fishes left in the rivers. 
too dirty to swim in. 
One used to wade 


three, five 


no worth-while 
The water was 


The clear water disappeared; the rock> 


The plow changed the old wild grass 
land into a corn field a thousand miles 


square, and the rains swept the soil of that 
mighty field into the streams, drowning 
them under a deluge of mud and reducing 
them to open sewers. I saw it done. I know. 

As I have pictured them here they exist 
today, a menace to the health of a nation, 
a monument to the criminal heedlessness of 
man. Our doctors, universities, colleges, 
savants, chemists, all delight in searching 
the mysteries for more knowledge, for new 
and valuable facts. Now and again we note 
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IVhat are we going to do about tt? 

Must your family sit behind screened 
windows all thru the summer days, watch- 
ing that no tiny hole in your screens admit 
some flying, evil thing, to bring death to 
vour sleeping children like an assassin in 
the darkness of night? That can happen 
any day under present conditions, and it is 
not necessary for you to live on the banks 
of one of these open sewers, either, for 
the winds can carry winged death across 
ior miles, brother, to strike, in your fanc- 


ied security, the dimpled child whose 
life is your very 
own. 





the rivers and _ find 
“stepoffs” in the bot 
tom where one 
stepped into great 
deep holes gouged 
out of rock-bot 
tomed rivers by the 


tearing power of 
floods. These be 
came filled with 


mud; the deep, quiet 
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reaches of river fol 
lowed, silting up un- 
til they became slick- 
bottomed shallows 
where the slow cur- 
rents loitered along, 
bearing bubbles that 
forever arose from 
the mud-fouled bot- 


















ackward , turn backward.,oh time in’ 
your flight , please make’em bite 
again just 
this boulder for sixteen. long hours, and. 

baited with crawfish and doughballs and 
flowers ,and minnows and rye bread and. 


r tonight. I've sat on 







What are we going 
to do about it? 

Must your boy be 
driven from the wil- 
derness by a menace 
more deadly than all 
the wild beasts that 
ever roamed _ the 
open? Is he to be 
denied his God-given 
right to be a boy and 
grow up in the sun, 
whooping and splash- 
ing away his hours 
in a crystal river, as 
you did, in safe re- 
treat at the. “ole 
swimmin’ hole”? 
Would you let him 
go to any natural 









tom. liver and bees, and grasshoppers, fishworms swimmin’ hole in any 
Insect life died; and limburger cheese. And never a nibble- stream in the United 
the saves Loe oe a jerk on the line -of sunfish or sucker I've vgpoaen Rasy Not 
on lem died, anc ° 1 ° 1 you ove im you 
fish-eating animals seen not a sign : My arms are fried brown won't, for death 
left the dead rivers. and my Nose Is burnt red -my Seat is worn lurks in every one of 
Turtles, slow to thin and my legs are both dead . My stomach them, because not 
leave, basked in the is puckered »tied up ina knot,and yearns one single river in or 
sun on mud_ bars hi ise hdét }'m near any civilized 
that grew hot and for a waffle yo somet 4 st d tiff. spot in all this great 
stinking and = soon Sore and \|'m dirty and aaa 4na. $s ff, country is safe for 
kere covered with I've lost my tobacco and ain hada whiff any boy to swim in 
green slime. The And I've got the small pox ,the measles or today. Did you 
festering water made pip; I'm all broken up on my shins and my hip know that is a fact, 
sores on the legs of It's fourteen long hours by the road to my not a possibility, to- 
him Bg waded : shaék -to Cold cream-+to com rt-to rest pe a 
Suen cane te and @ snack. Oh, backward , - uess ,1S the len dale ples 1? 
stand in flowing wa- way | shall turn ; they dont want to bite Did you know that 
ter to rid their legs and | don’t ive & durn: For | have been even the great Mis- 
of flies. Frogs for- Sishing -~)’'ve had a good day ; Now all that sissippi, the Ohio, 
sook the river and | the Missouri, Platte, 


went to cool, grassy 











want iS some grub and the “hay!” 
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marsh places where 
the water was at 
least halt clean. 
Crawfish, followed 
suit, and nothing but 
maggots and filthy 
foreign carp thrived 
in the sluggish drain 
that once, so. short 
a time back in the 
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Tennessee, Susque- 
hanna, or any other 








- river you can name 
in or near any settled 
community in our 
country is not safe 
for a boy to swim 
in? Can you think of 
the great Mississippi 
as being a dangerous 
open sewer from 











past, was a rollick- 
ing, laughing river, 
alive with a population of wild things, a 
place of happiness for all mankind, where 
a boy could swim in safety. 


_ last it was nothing but a mud bot- 
LX tomed, mud-ladened, reeking, stinking 
drain, festering in the sun, burdened with 
sewage, carrying the swollen putrid bodies 
of all the dead things that follow in the 
wake of civilization and pass away un- 
buried, rotting in the sun. 

That was the fate of those prairie rivers 
that I knew as clear, drinkable streams, 
alive with fish life, harboring a population 
of furred and feathered wildlings and de- 
lighting the eye of all beholders with new 
heayties at every turn. Day after day I have 
fished and swam the crystal floods that were 
there and I’ve lived to mourn for these 
vanished rivers. And they died, died un- 


der the advance of man—the arch killer. 
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in print that a new life-saving serum has 
been discovered with which we can control 
some dread disease. Dyphtheria has been 
robbed of its terrors. Yellow fever no 
longer kills the helpless, hopeless thou- 
sands. We fight rats and control bubonic 
plague with ease. We do a thousand things 
that we call wise, and then in the face of 
all these life-saving things we leave a thou- 
sand beautiful streams—that were—to rot 
in the sun. 

What are we going to do about it? 

Your boy cannot swim or fish, or even 
safely sit on the bank of one of these reek- 
ing, rotting, plague-stricken cesspools that 
breed nothing better today than disease- 
carrying mosquitoes and filth-loving flies 
that can kill your boy, or girl, or wife, or 
yourself, as surely as any gunman that 
ever prowled the night. I am not exagger- 
ating; I merely state existing facts. 


source to mouth? 
Well, brother, it is 
just exactly that, and an analysis taken 
at any point between Minneapolis and New 
Orleans, any summer day, will prove every 
word I say. Don’t let your boy swim 
in that or any other river today ii 
you love him, for a single joyous hour 
there may snuff his life out in the next ten 
days. 

I am not talking of something belonging 
to a remote future, but of a thing that 
exists at present—right now—all over this 
country, because we carelessly allow our 
streams to become open sewers, reeking 
with the foulest kind of pollution. 

It strikes me, brother, that it is time for 
you, and for neighbor Sitting Bull Smith, 
and for me, to paint our faces, put on our 
war bonnets, beat our drums, poison our 
arrow tips and go to war—and not come 
back until it is safe to sit in peace by our 
lodge fires again. 
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Bes THE careless observer and angler 
the brown is quite similar to the eastern 
brook in likes and dislikes, tho anyone who 
has made a study of the two fish will tell 
you they are utterly different. I have 
come to believe that I can distinguish a 
brown from the manner in which it strikes 
at a fly on the surface, or takes a worm on 
the bottom; I know it fights differently 
from the brook or rainbow. The rainbow 
is a coquet; flirting with the fly, rising 
swiftly and mouthing delicately ; the brown 
rises directly, surely, taking the fly with 
grim determination. Nine times out of ten 
he will hook himself, something the rain- 
bow seldom does save in swift water. 

I remember wading down my river one 
day, looking for the best places to lay my 
fly, for much fishing of persecuted streams 
has taught me the advisability of casting 
not too often but well. Being in a shal- 
low portion of the stream I had little 
thought of a fish, when suddenly I noticed 
a swirl somewhat above me, and sent my 








Browns like swift water 
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The second of three articles concern- 
ing the brown trout—its history, plant 


ing tm American waters, character, 
habits, and general iwmformation of 
interest 
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fly, a Par. Bell, well above the disturb- 
ance. Imagine my astonishment when I 
caught a glimpse of a beautiful fish, plainly 
a brown. “Oh,” I breathed, “how I'd like 
to hook that fellow!’ (You know the 
sensation.) Swinging my rod back prepar- 
atory to a second cast, it came solid with a 
jerk which nearly smashed the tip. I was 
hard and fast in that identical brown! The 
fish had taken my fly in that first dash, and 
without my knowledge. Don’t say I am a 
poor or unobserving angler. I submit that 
such a thing could not have occurred with 
either a brook or rainbow. 

Curious to know where the fish had con- 
cealed itself in that broad shallow, I made 
an investigation. I found a sunken log 
half buried in the sand, one end protrud- 
ing. Below it the restless current had 
mined a hole of a foot or two in depth, 
there the fish had lain. A typical brown 
maneuver. Just why the fish is prone to 
take up its abode in such spots is not overly 
clear. To a mere human it would seem 
that hunting would be poor, but undoubted- 
ly the browns find it otherwise; for a hole 
below a snag or rock, even in a shallow 
stream, is apt to be the hang-out of a good 
fish. I presume they find it easy to take 
flies from the surface, above and below 
the lair. Sometimes a study of the current 
will disclose that flies floating down, pass 
conveniently. Rest assured no fish takes up 
its home in any pool without good fish 
reasons therefor. The best fisherman 
is he who thinks like a fish. (Page the 
shade of John Bourroughs!) 


ITH us the brown is a lover of swift 
water, below dams and falls being 
spots especially liked. Of course you do 
not find them lying directly in the swift 
water, but below rocks and logs, in little 
eddies, anywhere they can retain “foot- 
hold.” Note a spot in a small stream where 
the water swirls and boils over some ob- 
struction, plunging into a pool, and discover 
for yourself that a brown is more than 
likely to preempt the place. I have in mind 
one such pool on a small creek much fished 
by me, a stream without a fall or even a 




















rapid worthy the name. Yet in place 
the red clay has worn away until small 
“fall,” to call it that for want of a better 
word, has developed. Why the erosion be- 
gan | can’t imagine; I only know the little 
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fall and resultant pool is there. I have 
taken more good browns from that hole 
during the last eight years than I have 


fingers. The largest weighed an ounce over 
2 pounds. Remember, it is a small creek. 
It is a hole to the liking of the brown, and 
when one is taken from it another 
makes it his abode. 

On the same stream, farther down, there 
is a somewhat similar pool in the very 
middle of the creek, tho no fall at all. 
Simply a log has fallen in the river, one 
end pointing down stream. The water, 
whirling and rushing around the end of the 
log, has dug out quite a hole. It, too, is 
a good place for a brown. Because the 
stream is wider and deeper there, from it 
[ have taken more than one really fine 
fish. I remember one day, having finished 


Soot! 













































Where a big brown is sure to lurk 












A famous brown trout wate: 


my fishing, I was on the point of taking 
down my rod and starting for the station, 
when I was seized by the notion that a big 
brown was waiting for me in that particu- 
lar hole. No reason under the sun why it 
should be so, only, I had a hunch, if you 
please. I was using ‘hoppers. I sent the 
insect out well above the swirl, letting the 
water carry it down into the hole. The bait 
was seized voraciously, as is the way with 
the brown. It certainly was a great battle 
and more than once I thought I would lose 
out, but at last I brought the fish in shore, 
tired enough to allow me to thrust my 
fiingers thru its gills, being without a land- 
ing net. He weighed exactly 2 pounds. 
Not a large fish as browns go, but in that 
stream, and on light tackle, heavy enough, 
yes, heavy enough, for my rod weighed but 
3% ounces! 

One point in the brown’s favor is that it 
can endure water of a comparatively high 
temperature, water untenable for brook 
trout; something to remember when plant- 
ing a stream. As was pointed out in the 
former paper, (see last month’s Outdoor 
Life), browns should never be introduced 
into streams in which brook trout, fon- 
tinalis, do well; but there are streams 
aplenty where brook trout no longer can 
exist, streams ideal for brown. Given 
reasonably pure water, plenty of falls and 
rapids to aerate it, the brown will endure 
a comparatively high temperature. 


— question there are many 

streams in which the fish will not 
spawn, or where if procreation is con- 
summated the fry will not develop, yet if 
planted yearly with fingerlings will give 
fairly good continuous fishing. You must 
always bear in mind the fish is an arch 
cannibal, feeding ravenously, not only upon 
chubs and suckers, but upon its own pro- 
geny. It is not at all uncommon to find one 
or more trout in the stomachs of large 
browns. This point is remembered by live- 
baiters who fish deep with minnows, so 
taking out big fellows. While I am not 
a bait fisherman, I never feel like crying 
out against such captures, remembering 
that a brown of over 2 pounds is an enemy 
to all small fishes. 

From the foregoing I would not have the 
reader think the fish must have swift water 
in order to do well, for a sluggish stream, 
if reasonably chill, is perfectly satisfactory 
to the foreigner. A lake, too, is nuts to 
him. Remember the loch leven (Salmo 
levenensis) by some ichthyologists is 
thought to be nothing more than a brown 
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which has lived for generations in lakes. 
So you find great brown or leven fishing in 
some lakes and ponds. The fish will take 
care of itsef if introduced into such bodies 
of water along with other fishes, provid- 
ing the water is pure and of not too high 
a temperature. More and more we are 
taking the fish from northern bass waters, 
and one can but speculate upon the final 
outcome of the situation. It is a surprise 
to hook good browns along the shore of 
Lake Superior, but then true brook trout 
are often taken from that chill water. 
Like the brook trout, high turbid water, 
dark with soil wash, sets the brown crazy 
to feed. Makes little difference to him 
what the food—worms, salmon eggs, or 
even a great hunk of chub meat. Natur- 
ally this saturnalia of greed continues only 
so long as the streams are rising, when 
food is being washed into the water; as 
soon as the waters commence to recede, the 
fish retire to their lairs to “sleep off,” and 
digest their food. Whenever a heavy mid- 
summer downpour sends the streams up 
over their banks, the live-baiter is in his 
element; he can be certain of a catch, as 
certain as one can be of anything in the 
ichthyic world. I could tell some stories 
here if I had a mind, of bets won and big 
fish taken, but must let it pass for today; 
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suffice to say, as did our English cousins 
some centuries ago, “Trout feed on a ris- 
ing stream but not on a falling.” 


HE brown is a good fly-fish; no need 

ordinarily for resorting to worms or 
bait of any variety, unless compelled to fish 
during a flood as set forth above. I have 
already said the brown is not so finical or 
whimsical as the rainbow, taking with 
greater assurance and certainty. Watch the 
two fish feeding on live insects and note 
the difference. The brown is more in- 
clined to “bulge,” as our English cousins 
say, than to leap clear of the surface; upon 
the other hand the rainbow seems to love 
shooting out of the water, clean out, re- 
turning with a splash. When the brown 
rises to a fly, it is usually because he 
wants it, and he takes it in without any 
fuss or fooling. Makes him an easy fish 
to hook. But we will let that matter go 
over until next month, when we conclude 
the subject. 

There is considerable argument concern- 
ing the edibility of the brown, some insist- 
ing they are more tasty than the brook, 
while others place them below the rainbow, 
which I think would be my classification. 
The brook trout is far and away better 
than either the brown or rainbow, coming 
from only the coldest and purest of water; 
other he can not endure. The rainbow, 
when properly cared for after catching, 
not allowed to soften, is a good fish, tho 
in nowise the equal of the brook, as I 
see it. The brown is more coarse, espe- 
cially the larger fish, tho sweet flavored 
and firm. The brown can be carried in the 
creel with greater safety, will not soften, 
become “mushy,” like the rainbow. 

Of course this whole matter of edibility 
depends largely upon the water from which 
taken and the food habits of the fish, which 
are the determining factors in color of 
flesh, and not species as some imagine. 
Stands to reason that a fish from reason- 
ably cool water, where it has been feeding 
quite largely upon insects, will be much 
better flavored than the same species taken 
from a muddy, sluggish stream, where the 
fish have been confined to a fish diet eeked 
out with mice and anything offered. I 
have read how the trout in Labrador ac- 
tually taste mousy when there is a plague 
of those animals. 


Note.—This series of three papers on the brown 
trout will be concluded next month with a discus- 
sion of actual fishing for the foreigner.—Editor. 
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COPPER RIVER SOCKEYE 


This salmon was caught at Cordova, Alaska, and photographed by Lew Smith. 


Yes, it is trick 
photography, but very cleverly done and not easy to distinguish. (Compliments of Dr. Will Chase.) 


















Editor Outdoor Life:—In the August 
issue of Outdoor Life there is a letter 
(No. 1148) containing inquiries on the 
subject of double-built rods, followed by 
your very able reply. In your answer you 
invite comment upon the subject and, no 
doubt, your invitation has brought forth 
many interesting and instructive opinions, 
to which I beg leave to add my own. Your 
contributor calls for advice upon salmon 
rods, and that disqualifies me at the start, 
since I have never built such .a rod; how- 
ever, I assume that the fundamental princi- 
ples of construction and practical usage are 
somewhat similar to those of trout and 
bass rods and I propose to make one this 
winter, based on the methods and principles 
I shall now set forth. The butt section 
will be double enamel. 


I have never yet succeeded, for the pur- 
pose of double enameling, in glueing two 
pieces of dry bamboo together. They have 
invariably sprung apart during the tests to 
which they were subjected after removal 
from the glueing frame. This happened 
whether glue or some other cohesive agent 
was employed. Now I realize that this 
statement will create wonder and surprise 
to those who have accomplished this very 
thing, but I may as well confess my stupid- 
ity and incapacity now and then tell how I 
succeeded in overcoming my ineptitude. 
Please note that I do not say that it can 
not be done, for I know that others are 
doing it. I merely say that my efforts have 
been distinctly unsatisfactory. 


Now we all know that hard bamboo fibre 
is a very difficult and obstinate material 
to work with. Its intercellular space is 
filled with a hard, glassy substance highly 
resistant to edged tools and almost im- 
pervious to moisture. Therein lies its 
strength and adaptability to our needs and 
also many of its difficulties. It is said 
that there is one variety, native to Java, 
which is so high in silica content that 
sparks may be struck from it with a steel 
hatchet. Just how high the silica content 
is in the cane we use I do not know, tho 
I propose to find out thru the aid of a 
good friend of mine, a professor of chemis- 
try at the university. The actual enamel 
itself is, of course, absolutely impervious 
to any liquid; water will not penetrate it, 
stain will not alter it, varnish will not per- 
manently adhere to it, but will eventually 
scale and chip off since no filler coat is 
possible, and acids affect it only for the 
reason that they eat thru it into the fibre, 
exactly as teeth suffer decay. The fibre 
immediately underneath the enamel is very 
different in character and quality. It will 
absorb a limited amount of moisture and 
the grain will “raise” slightly. Varnish will 
hold upon it, aniline dies in water solution 
will stain it to a limited degree, but are 
much more satisfactory in alcohol. Some 
acids will burn it to a considerable depth 
and it may be polished and burnished to a 
point where it closely resembles in appear- 
ance the enamel itself. 


With these diverse properties to contend 
with the problem of glueing two strips of 
this hard, glassy fibre together and making 
them “stay put” under various subsequent 


strains is more clearly understood and the 
way to its solution, for me, made easier. 
And I did it this way: 


I had made for me a galvanized iron 
steam box, 50 inches long, 10 inches wide 


Building a Double Enamel Rod 


D. T. Brenan 


In Two Parts—Part I 


and 4 inches deep. Thru the center of this 
is a screen partition or shelf parallel to 
and about 1 inch from the top. There is 
an end door giving access to the part above 
the screen and a screw-capped hole thru 
which to pour in the water. This box is 
put upon the stove with about an inch of 
water in it and the water is brought to the 
boiling point before the strips of bamboo 
are slid in upon the screen. In this box 
I steam my strips for two hours and they 
are then taken out, given an application 
of very thin and very hot glue, carefully 
faced together and then placed in a cold 
rolled steel glueing frame in which % inch 
machine screws 4 inches apart are set up 
against a 4x %% inch bar which in turn 
carries this pressure to the glued strips. 
The strips are left in this frame 24 hours 
under tremendous pressure and are then 
taken out and hung up to season for at 
least one month. By means of a number 
of these frames it is possible to do several 
sets of strips at one time, but never have 
I been able satisfactorily to glue more than 
one pair of strips at one operation in one 
frame. 


Now while these strips are seasoning let 
us take up the matter of their selection and 
preliminary preparation. To those who 
would “double enamel,” by whatever meth- 
od, let me humbly advise great care in the 
choice of material to be used. Do not be 
content with poor bamboo for the inside 
strips merely for the reason that they are 
to be inside the rod and therefore out of 
sight.. I buy my bamboo from an exporter 
in Canton, China. It comes to me in bundles 
of fifty sticks each and the sticks are 8 
feet long and 1% inch (average) in thick- 
ness at the butt. I pay for first quality 
stock and believe that I get it, as the term 
is understood commercially. But when. it 
reaches me I cull it down ruthlessly after 
splitting each stick (thru the leaf eyes if 
there are any present) and immediately 
burn up the rejected sticks. In this way 
I forestall all temptation to use inferior 
stock and reserve only twenty to twenty- 
five sticks from each bundle. These sticks 
vary greatly in age (degree of seasoning) 
and quality. Only a very few, if any, are 
available for immediate use, and most, if 
not all of them, must be laid away for one 
to five years before they are fit to use. I 
tell you this merely as a side thought so 
that you may know what I mean by first 
quality material, since the amateur maker 
is more than likely to depend upon the pro- 
fessional for his material, and the profes- 
sional, being all too human, is quite likely 
to reserve the first grade stock for his own 
use and pass the culls on to the amateur. 


Select a stick with a good depth of hard 
fibre and with a wood rasp work the nodes 
or joints down to the adjacent horizontal 
plane, being careful not to go too far. Now 
take a block of wood having a level face 
at least 12 inches long by 3 inches wide. 
Stretch a piece of heavy sand paper (“gar- 
net” paper is far better) over this block 
and tack it on. With long sweeping strokes 
of this sand block proceed to remove every 
last vestige of enamel until the stick is 
cleaned right down to the fibre and re- 
duced to a mathematically true horizontal 
plane from end to end. If your material 
is of the proper quality it will be unneces- 
sary to remove more than the actual enamel 





to accomplish this but if the stick has great 
variations and inequalities in its horizontal 
plane you will have to go too deep in to 
the fibre in removing the enamel from the 
low spots and the material will be ruined. 
The best part of the fibre is immediately 
underneath the enamel and every thou- 
sandth you take off below this point robs 
your stick of the vital part which is so 
necessary to a fine rod. 

In outlining this operation I am fully 
conscious of the fact that I am advising a 
course in complete contradiction of every- 
thing I have ever seen on the printed page 
bearing on.this phase of rod making. We 
are told in the books (what few there 
are) and in occasional magazine articles 
that under no circumstances must the 
enamel be touched with any tool, except 
upon the nodes; that the strength of the 
bamboo is in the enamel and directly un- 
derneath and that no first-class rod can be 
hoped fcr unless this mandate be observed. 
Perhaps so. I do not regard my theories 
and methods as final by any means and I 
am open to persuasion and conversion. But 
this I do know! I have made many fine 
rods without the smallest trace of enamel 
upon them at any point, and that, to me, 
is the incontrovertible and tangible evidence 
of what otherwise might well be mere 
theory. 

The principal reasons for following this 
method are two. Unless a mathematically 
true horizontal plane is first established on 
one side of the strips it is impossible to 
taper the six strips to an exact equiangular 
form, each identical with the others, glue 
them up and bring them to the completed 
state by predetermined calibrations and 
without further alteration. By “predeter- 
mined calibrations” I mean the adjustable 
steel form settings for the different desired 
diameters of the completed rod. In other 
words, since there is no such thing as a 
true plane on the enamel surface (tho a 
perfect stick may closely approach it), the 
glued up section will require working down 
here and there to correct the inequalities, 
and if this is done the predetermined cali- 
brations above referred to wil! be nullified 


and the subsequent rod becomes a mere 
rule of thumb product. Why go thru the 
careful and exacting mathematical plan- 


ning to build a rod to desired diameters if 
the rod is to be sanded and scraped later 
on to correct the inevitable inequalities 
along the various glued edges? 

I have one or two friends who are also 
amateur rod makers and I know that they 


regard me with mixed feelings when I 
mention this method of mine. They work 
out their rods on wooden forms to 
roughly defined diameters, retain the 


enamel and, after glueing up and mount- 
ing the ferrules, scrape and sand the rods 
until the desired actions are attained. By 
this method the enamel comes off after the 
rod is glued up and by mine before the 
strips are planed out. Up to this point 
the difference is that of fiddle-dee-dee and 
fiddle-dee-dum, as one might say, but the 
real difference is far deeper than that. By 
exact calculation of the desired diameters 
before the strips are planed and with no 
subsequent alteration, I can, by testing the 
action of the completed rod, judge the vari- 
ation necessary in later rods, and by add- 
ing a little here or reducing a bit there the 
desired result may eventually be accom- 
plished. And then I can make as many 
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more as I please, because I have a com- 
plete and accurate record to the thousandth 
of an inch of every strip in all three sec- 
tions. I am also complete master of the 
process at every step in exactly the same 
manner that the modern bridge builder or 
architect is. There is considerable satis- 
faction in that detail, for I feel that I am 
accomplishing a definite objective in an in- 
telligent manner instead of subjecting my 
hobby to hit or miss, rule of thumb meth- 
ods. I would get little or no pleasure 
from this hobby if I merely whittled and 
scraped my way thru to a hazy conclusion 
in the hope that everything would come 
out right in the end. 


Of course, when I say that I can re- 
produce any rod of given diameters I mean 
in a mechanical and mathematical sense 
only, for each rod will be subject to an 
indeterminate factor over which we can 
maintain little or no control. I mean the 
variable quality of the material itself. No 
two sticks are exactly alike in density, 
elasticity, breaking point, etc. Therefore, 
two rods of exactly equal dimensions may 
vary considerably in action. However, this 
is a factor over which even the most ex- 
pert professional maker has only partial 
control and the superb Leonard or Granger 
or Cross (to name only three of the many 
fine ones) described in the catalogue as, 
let us say Dry Fly Model, 9-foot, 6 
ounce, medium action, may mean _ perfec- 
tion to me and anathema to you, so diverse 
are our ideals and requirements. 

The second reason for removing the 
enamel is easily and quickly explained. | 
have never succeeded in finding a satistac- 
tory finish for an enamel surface. I have 
tried ordinary varnish, spar varnish, rod 
varnish, varnish stain, patent process wood 
stains, penetrating stains, acid stains, per 
manganate of potash and aniline dyes in 
both water and alcohol solutions, and all 
with the same or nearly similar results; 
the enamel simply would not respond. But 
with the enamel removed I have been able 
to complete a series of over sixty separate 
and definite colors, ranging from a gor- 
geous amber yellow to a deep mahogany 
brown, and the series is really almost limit- 
less. The greater number were produced 
by blending two or more aniline dyes with 
alcohol as the solvent and some very beau- 
tiful finishes were the results. It is now 
simply a matter of selecting the proper 
shade, mixing the dyes according to my ex- 
periment records, staining the rod and com- 
pleting it with a suitable silk color pattern 
to match. Six coats of varnish with the 
last two coats rubbed down with powdered 
pumice stone and water and then burnished 
with felt and a little light oil will give a 
soft, velvety or satin finish which will not 
reflect sunlight, which is very, very beau- 
tiful and a joy to behold, I can assure you. 

If the first reason were inadequate the 
second would, to me, afford complete vin 
dication, for who cares to go thru the trials 
and discouragements necessary to the pro 
duction of a more or less satisfactory rod 
action and then be content with a finish 
that would put a hen house to shame? 
There are more things in this life to be 
striven for than mere utility, and beauty 
is one of them. And as for strength in a 
fly rod, it strikes me that if good material 
is used and the work carefully and intel- 
ligently done, ample strength will result. 
But then, no angler really wants an un- 
breakable rod, for such a feeling of se- 
curity and certainty would rob him of 
most of the thrill’ of taking a 3-pound 
trout or bass on a 5-ounce rod, a small fly 
and a fine leader. ; 

(Note.—This very interesting and instructive 
article on rod building will be concluded next 
month. Editor.) 
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St. Lawrence River 
Muskellunge 


Where the St. Lawrence River starts 
broadening out at the Long Soo Rapids at 
Cornwall, Ontario, for 32 miles down, or I 
should say flowing toward the Atlantic 
Ocean until it reaches the Lachene Rapids, 
the St. Lawrence is known as Lake St. 
Francis, it being about 32 miles long and 
some 6 miles across at its widest part. 
This lake is dotted with numerous islands, 
one of them being Stanley Island, which 
has been a favorite haunt of mine for a 
number of years, and it was here I caught 
four large muskellunge last summer, the 
weights of which are: 

No. 1—31 pounds 4 ounces. 

No. 2—33 pounds 0 ounces. 

No. 3—35 pounds 6 ounces. 

No. 4—34 pounds 2 ounces. 











Mi. Mayer and his big muskellunge. Weight, 35 
pounds 6 ounces, six hours after capture; girth, 
217% inches; length, 53%4 inches 

Unfortunately the weather conditions on 
my vacation were very much unsettled, as 
we had heavy winds which only allowed 
me to fish nine days out of the three weeks, 
and this being a large body of water, one 
must use discretion when using small row- 
boats. The detailed account of catching 
each fish I feel would not interest your 
readers, but will in this instance confine 
myself to the catching of the largest 
muskellunge. 

\s is the usual custom with me (guide 
and myself), we left Stanley Island about 
8:30 on the day of the catch, going down 
the river, intending to fish favorite grounds 
about 11 miles down, and not catching any- 
thing in the morning, we had our lunch at 
Butternut Island, then found we could not 
make it farther, as heavy squalls appeared 
in the west, and rather than take the 
chance of waiting for the launch which 
calls for all the fishermen late in the 
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afternoon, we started back slowly toward 
Stanley Island, fishing the various likely 
weed beds which in the past have brought 
me success. After fishing about an hour 
and a half we were compelled to make for 
Staupper’s Island, where there were several 
houses, all unoccupied, and as the storm 
broke upon us, accompanied with heavy 
wind, rain, thunder and lightning, we had 
to sit in a deserted ice house until the 
weather cleared. On leaving Staupper’s 
Island a distance of not over 300 feet I 
put out my spoon (using a 2/0 Pflueger 
Monogram) in a sort of a deep channel. 
[ had paid my line off the reel to a dis- 
tance marked at 60 feet when I had the 
usual violent smash of a large fish. The 
force of the strike was in keeping with 
that of all large muskellunge, it stopping 
our rowboat’s forward momentum. He 
gave me a good fight for so large a fish, 
but I always contend a muskellunge weigh- 
ing around 20 pounds is the best fighter of 
his tribe. 

I fully appreciate the fact that much 
larger individual muskellunge have been 
and are being caught, and have myself 
caught them much larger, but feel that 
the four I caught last summer, weighing 
13334 pounds, an average of 33% pounds, 
to be a nice catch. 


You will observe that this muskellunge 
is of the spotted variety contiguous to the 
St. Lawrence River basin and differs ma- 
terially in marking to those of the Ohio 
River basin, as also those caught in Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. The latter variety 
vour readers are more accustomed to seeing. 


N.Y. Puitip Mayer. 





*There’s Many a Slip” 


The fishing bug gets in our head— 
H'e grab our trusty spade 

And rustle up an empty can, 
And in the back-yard glade 

He grub around and throw up dirt, 
And door knobs, glass and brick, 

In nervous haste to get some batt, 
And beat it to the “crick.” 


We sprain our ankle, back and flues, 
And blister up our mitts, 

nd wilt our collar, shirt and socks, 
And froth and growl—have fits, 

And tear out craters in the sod, 
And pile up dirt “for fair,” 

And find a couple scrawny worms, 
And sob and rend our hatr. 


A neighbor's “biddy” hears the fuss 
And scents the fresh-turned earth, 
And thinks she might as well “get hers,’ 
And runs for all she’s worth, 
And hunts until she finds a hole, 
Then squeezes thru the fence; 
Ie bat her in the slats and say, 
“Ouo Vadis!—get thee hence!” 


And then we start to dig again— 
A rumble greets our ears; 
We look up and the sky is black; 
We cuss and shed real tears. 
And “down she comes,” the rain, in sheets; 
We beat it to the house, 
And try to find some comfort 
In the kiddies and the spouse. 


“You were a dear to spade it up— 
It was so good of you,” 
Our darling little wife chirps out; 
“And you were almost thru! 
Tomorrow you can rake it, dear, 
Then we can plant our seeds!” 
But as old Jack the Ripper said, 
“We hope the crop is weeds!” 
—ELLDEE. 
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You may sight the Ciné-Kodak efther from 


waist height or eye level—an exclusive feature. 





You may sight the Cine-Kodak either at eye 
level or watst height—an exclusive feature. 


Ciné-Kodak Makes Movies 


OOK at the Ciné-Kodak in the illustration above. Here’s 
the camera with which anyone can make movies that 
everyone will enjoy. And yet see how simple it is. No com- 
plicating features of any kind — quite the contrary. Sight the 























subject. Press the release. The spring motor starts and the 
movie’s in the making. No focusing. No tripod. 

‘That’s the Eastman idea applied to movie-making and when 
you switch on your Kodascope projector the results on the 
screen show what a really remarkable achievement it all is. 

Fun making movies—lots of it. And every second exhilarating. 

Pleasure showing them—just imagine the shouts of glee when 
Edith takes her first skiing lesson all over again, before a care- 
fully selected audience, on your own screen in your own home 
in movies you made yourself. 

And don’t mark ‘‘Finis’’ to the fun yet. From a nearby 
Kodascope Library may be rented professional photoplays 
animated cartoons for the youngsters —thrilling dramas featur- aa — 
ing famous stars for you and your friends—there’s a list of Plug in om the house circutt, turn on the 

: switch and the movie you make or the movie 
over 450 screen successes from which to choose. you rent is right before you on your screen. 

The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with Kodak Anastigmat £6.5 
lens, is priced at $70; with Kodak Anastigmat £3.5, at an 
even hundred. The Kodascope C projector is $60. 

A complete outfit now—Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope and screen 


‘The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to demon- 


strate the Cine-Kodak. If your dealer is not yet ready, write 


us for Ciné-Kodak booklets. 




















—as low as 






EKastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Mie kodak Ci 
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Perfect Casting Action 
that’s our Brookside 99 


Exclusive features have made Richard- 
son’s Brookside 99 the greatest of bait 
casting rods. It casts with the ease of 
a tournament rod, combines light weight 
with flexibility and rugged strength. Stag- 
gered joints, reinforced second joint and 
tip are Brookside achievements. There’s 
an extra thrill in fishing with a Brook- 
side rod. Made of special tempered 
spring steel. Agate guides and top. 
Detachable finger hook. Best quality cork 
handle. Put up in a heavy khaki colored 
duck case with snap eyelets. List price, 
Brookside 99, $7.00. Brookside 254... 
a little less ‘“‘whip’”’ but all the features 
of our 99... list price $6.00. Brook- 
side 264... fine for bait casting, light 
enoigh for bass, but strong enough for 
muskellunge .. . list price $6.50. 


Don’t forget a net! 


Richardson nets, too, have a_ national 
reputation. ‘‘Harrimac” Bass Net No. 1, 
collapsing frame landing net, an all qual- 
ity Richardson product. List price $3.40. 
“I. D. L.” No. 8 for Trout, collapsing 
steel frame. and of Richardson quality, 
list price $2.30. 


Ask your Dealer 
Richardson Rods and Nets are sold by 
dealers, everywhere. A rod for every re- 
quirement, a price for every purse. If your 
dealer can not supply you send direct. 


Write for our 1927 illustrated catalog 





Richardson Rod & Reel Co. 
546 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 














CRITERION 
Level Winding Reel 


NOW ™ 9 ~\ iae\ 
ONLY \F B=u4\ 


Worlds Greatest Reel Value! 


HE Criterion Reel marks the point of 

merit beyond which a reel can elab- 
orated and embellished but not improved 
from a utility viewpoint. Built like a fine 
watch, its working parts are accurate to 
one-thousandth of an inch—its action 
swift, smooth, noiseless. Its low price is 
due to tremendous popularity resulting in 
large volume production—the factor which 
enables us to sell finest reels, rods, lines and 
lures at lowest retail prices. 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 


Write for New FREE Book 
“‘TACKLE TRIUMPHS” 
to 














Shakespeare Company 
505 Pitcher Street 
Kalamazoo . Michigan 


GOVE POSITIONS 


Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail 
clerk, internal revenue agent, postoffice 
clerk, carrier and field clerk positions. 
$1500 to $2700 a year. Write for free 
particulars. Mokane, Dept. 238, Denver, Colo. 
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The Anglers’ Fireside 





Letter No. 1190—Wants Fly Tying Material 

Editor Angling Department:—To what birds 
would you recommend me for fly-tying material? 
Costs so much to buy of dealers.—B. N. K., 
Chicago. 

Answer.—Almost any bird will supply feathers. 
If you can get hold of an English pheasant you 
will find some very worth while feathers, browns 
and greens; in fact, one can produce some won- 
derfully attractive and taking flies with nothing 
but a pheasant to work with. Of course, there 
are some wonderfully attractive and _ useful 
feathers to be secured from ducks, mallards es- 


pecially. The common peacock will supply you 
with “herl,” and that’s quite essential. The 
guinea-hen supplies spotted feathers galore. Of 


course for the necessary hackle you must look to 
the domestic rooster, and you may be com- 
pelled to dye to secure the tint you need, but 
with modern dyes there is little difficulty in 
doing so. A _ single white cock will give you 
feathers enough for many a day’s work. If you 
want to make hair flies a single buck tail or 
squirrel tail will give you needed material. 
Take the squirrels, for instance—red, black, gray 
and fox—a wonderful assortment of colors. Fact 
is, one can make shift to get along with ‘‘pick-up” 
material very well indeed.—O. W. S 





Letter No. 1191—All About Casting Reels 


Editor Angling Department:—There is a lake 
here, very deep, from which we can get trout 
only by trolling way down. I would like to use 
a salt water reel on my casting rod and am 
wondering if it would fit, so to my questions: 
Would a 2/0 Monarch fit on a reel seat of a 
No. 34 Bristol? What does double and quad- 
ruple mean? Back sliding click? Free Spool? 
Drag?—T. A. M., Mont. 


Answer.—You have so thoroly covered the 
matter of casting reels in your letter and ques- 
tions that the best thing for you is to go to some 
book upon casting tackle, tho I will endeavor to 
help out a bit if I can. I doubt if the reel you 
mention would fit the reel seat of a casting rod, 
but you can easily find out by asking for the 
measurements of the reel plate. I do not hap- 
pen to have the reel you mention in my outfit, 
but those I have ordinarily are too large for 
fresh water rods. Double multiplying means 
that the spool turns twice to one of the handle, 
while quadruple means four turns of the spool 
to one of the handle. Back sliding click means 
that the click pawl on the rear plate of the reel 
slides into mesh and out at operator’s will. Free 
spool means that in the act of casting the spool 
is automatically freed from the mechanism and 
casts are made without the handle and gears 
turning. When the crank is turned, the gears 
engage and you reel as with a regular reel. Drag 
means that there is in addition to the click a 
tension upon the reel to prevent the line from 
paying out too easily. With such fishing as you 
have in mind the drag would be necessary. The 
click should not be employed in casting, but can 
be used in trolling. The best thing for you 
te do is to* write the maker, explaining just 
what you want and why.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 1192—Keeping Fly-tying Material 

Editor Angling Department:—Am having 
trouble keeping my feathers and hair away from 
moths. What would you advise?—Y. O. H., Ind. 


Answer.—The old trouble. By the way, seems 
to be considerable interest just now in fly-tying, 
which I suppose comes about because fishing it- 
self is nil. Well, it is a good time to experiment. 
I, too, have had trouble with moths. One of the 
best methods for preserving fly-tying materials, 
always an invitation to moths, is to place in 
glass jars, pint or half pint size. Contents are 
easily seen without opening, and you can rest 
assured no “moth miller” can get at them to de- 
posit its eggs. Constant watchfulness is required 
on the part of the fly-tyer if he would preserve his 
treasures. Feathers are too hard to secure to 
let the destructive moths have their way with 





them.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1193—Wishes to Eliminate the 
Suckers 
Editor Angling Department:—We wish to 


eliminate suckers in one of our lakes at our 
preserve in Quebec. What methods should we 
pursue to accomplish this? The suckers destroy 
the trout eggs, and there seems to be hundreds, 
some up to 18 inches in length—C. S. K., 
Hs xe 


Answer.—Ordinarily suckers are not inimical 
to trout, reasonable numbers being advantageous 
rather than inadvantageous, affording fish diet 
for the larger trout. As you know, trout are 
cannbalistic, and unless other diet offers, will 
decimate their own numbers. Naturally young 
suckers are more easily captured than small 
trout, so the suckers save the trout. I can see 
that if there were an excessive number, they 
might destroy trout eggs, tho generally speaking, 
the latter are ordinarily deposited in shallows 
where the suckers do not as a rule hang out. 
The only successful method of eradicating a fish, 
a given species in a lake inhabited with more 
than one, is by use of seines. I know it is a 
slow, laborious method, but inasmuch as_ the 
sucker has considerable commercial value and 
his taking easy, someone should be found willing 
to undertake the job for the fish themselves. 
Care must be exercised in using a seine, of 
course, that the trout are not injured, for some 
are bound to be taken. I shall be glad to hear 
from you when you decide upon a course, also 
as to the results of any activity.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 1194—Tuna Visit the Gulf of 
Mexico 


Editor Angling Department:—I should like to 
ask your opinion regarding the cause of what 
happened near Galveston, 10 miles off the coast. 
One man caught three tuna, each of 4% pounds. 
This fish has never been known in Texas waters. 
We are positive as to the species, for several 
men who have caught tuna on the Pacific Coast 
pronounced them tuna. The gentleman who 
caught the fish said he hooked a large one but it 
broke a No. 36-0 wire lead and escaped. What 
we want to know is why these fish came in.— 
‘a. Ea, $i, ee 


Answer.—If there is no mistake in the species, 
and I presume there is not, one can offer no ex- 
planation other than that fish sometimes violate 
all man-made rules, and may continue to violate 
them, when we humans say, “they have changed 
their habits.” It is an interesting discovery and 
should be reported to the Federal Fish Commis- 
sion.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1195—Wants to Plant His Lake 


Editor Angling Department:—We have a lake 
here which we have stocked with black bass, 
crappie and yellow perch, tho the latter fish does 
not seem to do well. The bass are not numerous, 
but the crappie are plentiful, and we have ex- 
cellent fishing for them. Do you think chan- 
nel cat would do well? Please let us know what 
other fish to plant. The lake is 14 feet deep at 
lowest time; is without a constant supply of run- 
ning water; sand bottom; lots of feed.—W. H. W., 
Colo. 


Answer.—It is exceedingly difficult to answer 
such a question as yours without more complete 
data, but at any rate, I would not recommend 
the planting of channel cat. The channel cat 
is a lover of running water and is not a lake 
fish. Doubt very much if they would do well. 
Common bullheads would thrive undoubtedly, un- 
less the water is too cold, but why plant them? 
All members of sunfish family, from black bass 
down, would do well. Why not plant with wall- 
eyes, “‘wall-eyed pike’? so called? They are a 
fine fish, both as a sporting proposition and as 
food. They are of the perch family, as un- 
doubtedly you know, but grow to a weight of 
several pounds. You could put in northern pike, 
“‘pickerel,” but I would not recommend those 
wolves. Better confine yourself to the fish men- 
tioned. Write your state fish commissioner for 
information where to get stock.—O. W. S. 
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ANGLER’'S KIT 





In these columns it is our purpose to mention 
angling notions and wrinkles as the makers 
may send us for examination and try-out. We 
are simply commenting on new things, leav- 
ing the wise angler to determine for himself 
whether or not they are worth while. Sug- 
gestions and criticisms are invited. If in- 
terested, enclose 2 cents postage for maker’s 
name and address.—Angling Editor. 











Another Dry-Fly Book 

Again our attention is 
called to a dry-fly book, 
something entirely differ- 
ent and highly practical. 
Made of finest leather, so 
treated that wetting will 
not injure, which alone 
should endear it to the all- 
weather fisher. Has a 
loop on the back to fasten 
to the belt, and inasmuch 
as it can be opened with 
one hand—a matter ex- 
perienced anglers will ap- 
preciate—it is altogether 
the most complete and 
practical new wrinkle we have seen. Every fly 
easily accessible. Room for leaders. Built by a 
fisherman, first for himself, then his friends, now 
the public. One must examine in order to ap- 
preciate, for even a cut does not do it justice. 
Who'll be the next to display a fly-book or box? 





A Good Tackle Box 





The angler hep to such things can’t help being 
surprised by the great number and variety of 
tackle-boxes on the market* these days, and conse- 
quently should select his outfit-bolder with cir- 
cumspection, being sure that the firm back of it 





has a reputation for good goods. Here we have a | 
box that is built to endure, and one with a con- | 


venient arrangement of trays and partitions. If 


you don’t like this, the firm has others and you | 


can be suited. To me, the thing worthy of em- 
phasis is the quality of the material, enameling 
and workmanship, for those are the important 
things. The angler who selects this box or one 
from this line, will make no mistake. 


Line Dressing 
Can’t very well show a picture of this number, 
tho if we could it would prove interesting. 
Have used this on our fly lines and it has done 
the business. We will stake our reputation on 


your line running free and floating if you treat | 
it with this. A famous angler says, “I shall | 
never go fishing again without a tube of this | 


dressing.” We grinned when we read that, but 


not any more—we carry it ourselves. 





Steel Caster by Well Known Firm 














After all, in tackle as in everything else, it is 
the name behind the article rather than the name 
of the article that counts. Here is a rod, 6% 
feet long, a caster with action plus, that will do 
everything the builder promises, and more, stand- 
ing up under hard service, yet not costing a mint 
otf money. The old reliable rod, in new guise. 
Comes, of coure, in various lengths, to suit the 
whim or needs of the angler, therefore a rod for 
everyone. Better look into this. 



























FOR FLY AND BAIT FISHING 


You Can Now Buy | | 
a GRANGER t 

| for 
- asLowas $10 |. 





Now, Mr. Angler, you no longer need feel that you cannot 
afford to own a rod possessing the finer qualities which have 
heretofore been limited to the expensive rod class, for in our 
new GRANGER “Colorado Special” Fly Rod at $12.50, 
and “Colorado Special” Bait Rod at $10, you have, to a con- 
siderable degree, the liveliness, balance, power per ounce 
and resiliency of the most expensive rods made. 








For us to make popular-priced rods which would further 
strengthen our reputation for building extra value into 4 
GRANGER products, it was necessary to spend much 
money and effort developing special machines and devising 
suitable methods to meet the exacting requirements of 
GRANGER standards; and only by combining all our re- 
sources and all the knowledge we have acquired thru years 
of making the finest of quality rods have such values been 
made possible. 


Extraordinary Rod Values 


Unusually fine quality materials, price considered, are 
used in making these rods. Good cane—made better by ; 4 
GRANGER'S Special Ageing Process—scientifically ta- 
pered to our regular standard patterns and glued with a 
firmness that makes windings unnecessary except to hold the 
guides in place. The less the number of winds, the faster 

- and better will be the rod’s action. 








Mountings of nickel silver with hard drawn ferrules— 
all GRANGER-made. Hardened steel guides and non-line- 
cutting tip tops that will wear for the average life of a rod. 
Put up in new style cloth case with form for protecting tips. 


Not one important partof our process has been passed up in 
order to build these new low-priced models, but instead, we q 
have so improved our process that with the enlarged plant ; 
facilities in our new factory we are now able to announce 


lower prices on nearly all grades of GRANGER Rods. 


Lower Prices for Granger Rods 


You can now buy a regular “Granger” Fly Rod for $40; 
“Granger” Bait, $25; “Goodwin” Fly, $25; “Goodwin” 
Bait, $18; “Denver Special’’ Fly, $18; “Denver Special” 
Bait, $14. Tournament Rods remain as formerly priced, 
ranging from $20 to $50. 


Our new 1927 Catalog—the classiest little fishing rod cata- 
log you ever saw—depicting our rods in actual colors of q 4 
windings and finishes, and showing how and where these 
rods are made—is yours for the asking. 











All genuine GRANGER Rods have the name - Granmata 
Granger's “‘Goodwin”’ or ‘‘Granger’’ on the Reel Seat. “Colorado Special” 
“Colorado Fly Rod 
Pacer on ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE Resetiefr tle 


Retaiefors1o ‘If your Dealer cannot supply you—we will. 


GOODWIN GRANGER COMPANY 


Now in Our New and Enlarged Factory 


Broadway and Virginia Streets 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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New Model 
Cantilever Tackle Box 






high. 12, 16, 
21 inches long. 


The ‘‘Prize Angler’”’ 


When the Cantilever Tackle Box, now known as 


the Master Angler’’ was introduced last year, 
fishermen all over welcomed it as the finest box 
they had ever seen for beauty, practicability, 


convenience and durability. 


Now comes the ‘‘Prize Angler.’’ Same construc- 


tion—lift the lid-—-every compartment immedi- 
ately available Same careful workmanship, su- 
perior strength and rigidity of alloy — steel. 
Rounded corners and edges that won't open up 
and leak Same beautiful appearance, enamel- 
led brown-green, same comfortable, water-proof 
metal handle—all in the ‘‘Prize Angler.” 

Less expensive fittings, a difference here and 
there in details, a bit lighter, otherwise just 
the same—that is the new model. 

Prices “Prize Angler’’—$5.00, $6.00, $7.00 
“Master Angler’’$7.00, $8.00, $10.00, according 
to length. (Slightly higher in Rocky Mountain 
territory and Canada). 


Ask your dealer to show you Outing’s Canti- 
lever Tackle Boxes (look for name on the 
lock) and write us for literature, 


Outing Mfg. Co. 


568 Jackson Bivd., Elkhart, Ind. 























WO 


baits — the Dart - Oreno and the 
heWw Flash-Oreno—both lively action lures. 


OUTH BEND announces two new 


Dart-Oreno is a single-hook pork- 
rind bait with metal body of either 
nickel, copper or brass. Pork strip 


Ones 


attaches well ahead of hook wiggling directly over the | 


hook. It hooks ’em—no short strikes. 


Flash-Oreno is a wobbling, but not revolving, metal 
spoon with treble hook. For trolling oreasting. Highly 
polished nickel, copper or gold plated. Also red-head 
with white body. 


These New Ones at any sport goods store. 
Write for literature. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of Fishing Tackle. 
9227 High Street, South Bend, Indiana 


SOUT 


ishing Tackle of all ki 











A little practice, and you will be sit- , 
ting on top of the world with your cs 


BUESCHE: Hy 
True Tone Saxophone 


Only with simplified, easy fingering, 
easy blowing Buescher Saxophonecar 
you do this. Lessons given with new 
instrument. Teach yourself. You can 
do it. Get the facts. Send postal today 
for beautiful literature and details of 
home trial and easy payment plans. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. (8) 
1871 Buescher- Block Elkhart, Ind. 
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Big-Game Fishing 


Edited by Wilham Barber Haynes 





The Silver Tarpon 


Editor Outdoor Lite:—If you go down 
the west coast of Florida from Sarasota 
to Fort Meyers you are bound, sooner or 
later, to hear somebody mention Casey’s 
Pass. Then, if it pleases you to inquire 
where or what Casey’s Pass is, you will be 
stared at rather pityingly and told that 


Casey’s Pass is the best tarpon fishing 
ground in Florida if not in the whole 


country. 

It is difficult to imagine anything that 
can equal the sport furnished by a 200- 
pound tarpon well hooked. Experienced 





A nice specimen of tarpon caught at Casey’s 


Point, Texas. 


fishermen will tell you that dawn is the 
best time for tarpon, but if you have an 
eye for beauty and desire an artistic setting, 
take a moonlight night about 10 o’clock and 
‘lip down thru Casey's Pass very quietly 
and very slowly. You will also need a 
short, heavy, steel rod, a dependable reel, 
the largest No. 4 spoon you can get, and a 
pair of gloves. 

The gulf is a mass of sparkling jewel 
fire, and the moonbeams dancing across 
the silky water create a veritable fairy- 
land of the place. 

You must hold your rod very tightly in 
your hands, for a striking tarpon doesn’t 
send a letter telling you about it. One 
moment you are moon gazing and the next 
you are wondering whether you had better 
follow the rod overboard or drop the thing 
entirely. It feels very much as tho you 
had hooked the observation platform of an 
express train. But he will go straight to 


| the bottom in that first plunge, so you can 


only sit still until the reel stops singing. 
\fter that the fun begins. 

It is to be doubted that anything under 
the surface of the water has more pent-up 
energy to the pound than a silver tarpon. 
You can tell by the feel of your line when 
and where he is coming to the surface, and 
if you’ve got your eye on the spot you'll 


see him come out of the water faster than 
a man can go into it; 6 and 8 feet into the 
air, and his silver scales tinged with moon- 
light resemble nothing so much as a fluid 
mass of highly polished nickel. Before he 
drops back into the water you can see him 
shake his great head from side to side like 
a dog worrying a bone. Even as you 
marvel at this exhibition he is under the 
boat and streaking off in another direction. 

There is no trick, no frantic attempt to 
get rid of the hook, that he does not try. 
And surely no fish deserved more to be set 
free after it is all over than this gamest of 
fighters. 

But all things must end, and after an 
hour or two you are quite ready to see him 
come slowly in, like a tired horse plodding 
home after his day’s work. Then, after 
you've seen him, and felt him in all his 
great length, and wondered at jaws that 
cculd snap a man’s hand off with ease, you 
go home sore in every muscle and perhaps 
a little sorry that your tarpon could not 
have won. 


1 a Epwin Avery NELSon. 





Pleasant Guides 


The companion you 
day’s fishing and turn a pleasant trip into 
a wretched wrangle. So can the guide, 
who is certainly your companion—and a 
most important companion. He is more im- 
portant as a companion, probably, than the 
man you take along. 

More questions will be asked of him; 
more about the subject at hand can be 
learned from him. For this reason it is 
otten well to have on the string more than 
one guide. You learn from each one some- 
thing that is of consequence, if you are a 
good interviewer. Often the guide is more 
concerned about the ultimate success in re- 
sult, that is, in game or fish taken, than 
in a good time for his party. 

I would rather catch fewer fish or game 
and have a pleasant time. But the guide 
will often be concerned with the success 
of his party. That is for the reason that 
a guide likes to win, and is jealous of his 
reputation. He does not like to show up 
with a smaller catch than competing guides. 

I have even seen guides get out of pa- 
tience with a sportsman who bungled up a 
good chance to get game or fish. Having 
done his part well, the guide does not like 
to see the chance he presents thrown away. 

I have had guides tell me of chances 
their parties bungled because they would 
not listen, or perhaps lost thei heads in 
the excitement. It is perfectly obvious 
why some guides do not like to throw out 
the clutch of their boat and let the boat 
idle when a fish hooks on your line. To 
do this gives the fish a good chance to get 
away by the slack line route. If the motor 
boat chugs its way forward it keeps the 
line tight, and to my mind, the boat catches 
the fish. 

In addition to this, the other line is kept 
moving and, if the fish is accompanied by 
others, they will be interested in the other 
bait. This chance is lost if the boat is 
stopped by throwing out the clutch. No 
wonder the boatman wants to keep his 
boat going. 

But for my part I will not catch a small 
fish from a moving boat. It is no sport 


choose can spoil a 
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for me, and only on big fish will I let a 

gitide help me by keeping his boat moving | & RANCOTTE [ INS 
and the line tight. If a guide won't throw | ° e 

out his clutch when I want it done, and 
some of them won't without considerable 


argument, there is apt to be a new little | 
stranger on another boat soon. | O “K 
BAS EE er) a ane aeeeeren \\ : 
As I have said, it is one of the best ways | trap \Wk are good sportsmanship and fine 
to lose fish that has been invented, but you | %\t\ ‘ - 
get the real sport of it, for you feel the | sportia guns vie for‘attention. Come to the 
fish pull and not the boat. When you get ae ty fl 
| Gun Rodony\and A@e hese perfect specimens 































appreciate your FRANCOTTE at the 


a strong fish on and throw on the click, “eo Eee, 
of guntmithings piék\one up and get the 


which screams as the fish dashes seaward, 
ou get the thrill you pay for. f ahi og 
seagate aoe ie “feel” af it and learm Why they are the pre- 





On my last trip I hooked a 7-foot sail- * P : 
fish and Captain Hutter said, “Now here is ferred by the “‘bigh gufis® Send for ge” 
a good chance to see if you can do any- - ‘nai “way ee, ‘ — 
thing with him from a still boat.’ So he | a catalog of guns and equipment > ——— 
threw out the clutch and the launch slowed | sary in every shooter’s libfrar®. << ; 
and stopped. ‘ . we ia . 
After several runs and jumps the big Game fe ‘ ff 
: fish got a slack line as he tore toward us. =. = 2 ara ”* ) 
ef Out he came in a magnificent jump. He ig ee SN 2 Sa 
: cleared the waves fully 4 feet and shook | : ~ . y 4 
the hook out. I felt the line go dead and | y. eet . 
knew the jig was up. It was all right. We | fey 
could have caught him easily if we had 
kept the boat moving. It was our choice, 





and the big fish is today roaming the seas. | 
If we had caught him he would have been | 
taken to the dock and later thrown to the | 
sharks. 

Many of these big sailfish I have released 
alive, but often the guide wants to bring | 
them in. Frequently the fish is so nearly 
dead when landed that he will fall to prey 
to other denizens of the deep, before he 


recovers.—W. B. H. 
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Scrappers 


AE CATALOG Kizcanize so: 
NEDSS pREES Oone: 


session with the ° 























' 
| The Best that skill and experience can whopping monsters of , 
* ° ° the Gulf,the giant big- 
produce—at real money-saving prices. pede cme atl 







’ Prompt shipment fromfactories to you. lakes orthe sporty sea- 















7 , going devils ofthe Pa- ~ 
wg ARARSED! cific. Heddon special- Zig-Wag 
eS izes in correct lures for _ 





these localized condi- 





The most complete line, including Step-Plane, Baby | tions. Write usif your Luny Frog 
Buzz and Zip Plane; also most seaworthy models. home dealer does not 
— have these new ones. Silver 











I ed models. Safe and Heddon hemmed 
| dealin haw to sow and handle with oars, _ S a ] t W a t er R od Ss 


















Canoes 
$48.00 SSS of Tempered Bamboo 
. a 

| Three models and four lengths to choose from. In- Thelast word. The only salt water rods 

cluding non-sinkable sponson canoes. made of genuine brown-tone Tempered 

: " SS Bamboo. Light and heavy weights. Strict 

| Motor Boats ee. conformity to various Club Regulations. 
$263.00 ’ $30., $35., $40. Write for specifications and 

and up ; state your special preferences. 





With or without engine. 16 to 26 ft. long. 


CATALOG FREE-—SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL ; ; 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested ir 22 Heddon Fishing 
ee eS | Genuine Dowagiac tackle 


Se 
| THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG.CO. 










} Jas. Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. 





209 Ann St. ( Write to 109 Elm St. 
Wistonewn Either I lace) conrane More prize bassin 16 years of Field & Stream’s c mw 





tests than on all other artificial minnows combined, 











40-POUND SALMON ON NO. 12 FLY 


Take a look at this Atlantic salmon caught in NEW CATALOG OF 














New Brunswick by W. E. Kidder. It weighed | ARMY GOODS BARGAINS | 

40 pounds and was taken with a No. 12 fly on | ep nirte, Pants, Boots, 

t single gut leader, after a battle of two hours. | ea Marecen, Teale, eee | C 
| 























Eels, Mink, Muskrats etc. with 
my New, Folding, Galvanized 
STEEL WIRE TRAPS. 
They catch them Tike a Yen catches flies. Big money 
makers for trappers and fishermen. Write for Descriptive 
Price List, Free Trap Offer, and my Free Formula for 
making best bait known for attracting fish and animals 


COPY mecriT ichmond. V, 
Dept. 303 Richmond, Va, | J. F.GREGORY, Dept. 121, Lebanon, Mo. 
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° ° ° ° s. H. ag, s.E 
[ saw this fish in action and once his leap looked Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete, 


to me to be 6 feet high. It was the largest fish 

caught on a fly that old-timers had ever seen, | 

and may be considered a remarkable achievement 
with such a light outfit—W. B. H. 


Government's sacrifice saveg 
u_money. Write for copy, 














AUTOCAM PING 


Department 


Conducted by CLAUDE P. FORDYCE, Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 











Twentieth Century “Highwaymen” 


( NLY a very few years ago the great 

open spaces were wrapped in solitude, 
remote, inaccessible, seldom visited, virtual- 
ly unknown. Camping out was the recrea- 
tion of only a comparatively few sports- 
men. 

The automobile coming into general use 
changed all that. Distances once reckoned 
in days of travel were reduced to hours. 
America awheel began to migrate in search 
of recreation and change of scene. The 
lure of the great open spaces, no longer in- 
accessible, did not long escape discovery 
and motor camping became, almost over- 
night, a national pastime. 

That millions of people in all walks of 
life have gone in for motor touring and 
camping is in keeping with our economical 
development. In a nation of car owners 
the motorized outing is the logical form of 
recreation; that the automobile is destined 
to revolutionize pastime, as it has industry, 
has long been on the cards. So it happens 
that motor camping, being in timely ac- 
cord with present-day recreational require- 
ments, has grown with mushroom-like rap- 
idity. 

Only a little more than five years 
ago the first public motor camp, Overland 
Park, was established at Denver, Colo. To- 
day there are no less than ten thousand of 
these camp sites, both municipal .and pri- 
vately maintained, thruout the country. 
The truly remarkable growth of motor 
touring, thus evidenced, is not accident but 
inevitable development. Seeing America, 
by automobile, ideally combines recreation 
with travel, healthful outdoor life with 
the broadening, educational experience of 


C. P. Fordyce 


new territory and people, at a minimum 
expense. 

It is a form. of vacationing in 
which the whole family participates, with 
opportunity for the exercise of individual 
hobbies and indulgence in a great variety 
of sports—camping, fishing, shooting, 
swimming, boating, photography, nature 
study, golf, tennis, what not—along the 
Way. 

Great transcontinental thorofares now 
stretch from coast to coast and from Lakes 
to Gulf; Nature has provided the Ameri- 
can people with a wondrous endowment 
of natural phenomena and scenic resources, 
and with a present distribution of approxi- 
mately one passenger automobile to each 
six persons of our population, the humblest 
family can leave their doorstep to own the 
continent. Food costs are virtually the 
same on the road as at home and about the 
only expense a motor vacation entails is 
for gas and oil to propel the car. 

A practical outfit for highway and camp, 
containing the resquisites for living out of 
doors, is of course essential. Such an 
equipment may, however, be assembled by 
easy stages and is really an investment 
rather than an expense. If care is taken 
to see that only proven equipments of 
known merit are selected, the outfit will 
last, with proper care, some of it a life- 
time and all of it as long or longer than 
the car, itself. And it will pay for itself in 
a single season in the saving effected in 
comparison with the usual summering 
costs of a family on vacation. 
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Ideal luggage arrangement for the “Highwayman” 


T is in the field of equipments that our 

modern highwayman finds his way un- 
charted. In the nature of things the rank 
and file of motorists have had little oppor- 
tunity to acquire previous knowledge of 
the fundamentals of campcraft and the 
basic principles of camp outfitting. Cum- 
bersome equipages, the mark of the novice, 
are in evidence upon our highways every- 
where, each touring season. No two out- 
fits are, in fact, alike. If these uncouth 
outfits occasionally invite the finger of 
friendly ridicule (and even sports writers 
are now and then found applying to the 
pastime of motor touring such appellations 
as “motor vagabondage,” “gasoline gipsy- 
ing” and “tin-can touring’), it must be 
remembered that this lusty newcomer in 
the field of recreational sport has not yet 
emerged from the awkward stage into a 
finished product. The motor touring fra- 
ternity is spending a great deal of money 
annually and the general trend is steadily 
toward less unwieldy outfits. 

In the period of growth and development 
standards must be evolved and a literature 
built up reducing to formula the experience 
of accepted authorities. Motorized recrea- 
tion is not without its recognized apostles 
and exponents, sportsmen who by reason 
of a long experience in the open and an 
accumulated knowledge of camp outfitting 
are competent to point the way to more 
pleasureable and care-free going. Among 
these disciples of the open road are such 
men as R. H. Lowe, who, in co-operation 
with outdoor associations.and other or- 
ganizations, is putting over the highways 
of the country what is undoubtedly the 
most complete and practical touring equip- 
ment yet assembled. This outfit which will 
be displayed in various sections of the 
country exemplifies the first precept of the 
outdoorsman’s catechism: The reduction of 
weight and bulk, without sacrifice of util- 
ity. Consisting simply of five carry-alls— 
two on each footboard, plus a trunk on the 
rear for clothing—it is all under cover, 
without a piece of loose duffel inside the 
car or out. It enables the weight to be 
evenly distributed about the car, without 
obstructing the doors either side and is not 
only readily transported, but—fitted into 
these carry-alls—the outfit as disposed 
about the car is yet in orderly arrange- 
ment for use while in camp. The camp 
itself is a real outdoor home, with all the 
comfort the most exacting of campers 
could ask. Two of these carry-alls, emptied 
of tent and bedding, become tables for 
cooking and eating ; a third is a tent dresser 
replete with the necessary toilet articles 
and other personals, cameras, films, first 
aid kit, binoculars, fishing tackle, etc; while 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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The Florida Midwest 
Highway 
Lane Silverton 


“TIVE days nearer between Florida and 

the Central West” is perhaps the 
chief feature of the Florida Midwest High- 
way. Distance and surface conditions are 
primary considerations when planning a 
trip. Essentially the road to Florida will 
interest most people, not so much from 
the standpoint of scenery and camping 
conditions en route, but as a good roadway 
over which the traveler may quickly reach 
his goal, as the tour is usually made late 
in the fall or early winter and a quick 
transition from the colder to the warmer 
clime is essential. 

In addition to the newly marked Florida 
Midwest Highway being many miles near- 
er to and from Florida, it has many other 
advantages to offer the tourist. The roads 
of many types of surfacing are good; there 
are many hotels at close intervals; there 
are many tourist camps along the route; 
there are many points of historic interest. 
One section of the route traverses the 
greatest cotton growing section of the 
world—the delta of the Mississippi River. 
Plantations are white in season with fleecy 
staple, with hundreds of laborers picking 
for market. 

One section of the Florida Midwest 
Highway route is remarkable for its scenic 
beauty and variety. It follows the line of 
the Gulf of Mexico for many miles and 
the traveler will see some wonderful ocean 
pictures, particularly along the Mississippi 
Coast; he will see schools of mullets and 
flying fish which leave the water when pur- 
sued by small sharks; wild fowls in ryth- 
mic flight curve and wheel above the sea 
waters and the air is redolent with the 
tang of salt breezes. 

The route of the Florida Midwest ex- 
tends as a trunk line from Cairo, IIl., to 
Lake City, Fla., passing thru sections of 
Missouri, Askansas, Tennessee, Mississippi 
and Alabama. At Mobile, Ala—a city 
rich in romance—the tourist is offered a 
water trip of 17 miles to Fairhope, where 


one rubs elbows with boats bound for, 


every port of the world. At Cairo one 
must ferry the Mississippi River to Birds- 
point, Mo.; charge, $1.50 per car and 25 
cents for each additional passenger aside 
from driver. At Greenwood, Miss., is the 

















largest inland cotton market in the world. ! 


AKING Cairo, Ill., as the beginning of 

the Florida Midwest trunk line, there 
are three routes—all concrete—which lead 
to different parts of Illinois: 

Route 1—Cairo, IIl., to St. Louis, Mo.: 
Follow Illinois route No. 2 north to Ash- 


ley; there change to Illinois route No. 15 | 


to Belleville, where another change is made | 


to route 13 thru East St. Louis, crossing 
Mississippi River free bridge. 

Route 2—Cairo to Chicago: Follow IIli- 
nois state route No. 2 north thru Ashley, 
Vandalia, Pana, Decatur to Bloomington; 
change to route No. 4, passing thru Dwight 
and Joliet to Chicago. 

Route 3—Cairo, Ill, to Omaha, Nebr., 
via Moline, Ill.: Follow state route No. 
2 north to Ashley, Vandalia, Pana, De- 
catur, Bloomington, El Paso, La Salle; at 
La Salle change to Illinois state highway 
No. 7, thru Princeton and Adkinson to 
Moline; cross Mississippi River to Daven- 
port and Des Moines to Omaha, 500 to 
1000 miles nearer. ° 
_In another season all of the route of the 
Mlorida Midwest Highway will be hard 


surfaced. At present it is an all weather | 
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No Center Pole—Yet Smooth, Firm, higi 
Never in all the years of STOLE leadership in tent making have such marked im- 
provements been pl wma as those introduced in the “1927 CLEAR SPACE TENT.” 
It is in all respects the best tent in the world made better by the addition of new 
features not found in any other tent. Easily erected by one person in five minutes. 
Big and roomy when set up. Small, compact bundle to carry. This year’s tent 1s 
made of heavier and closer woven green tent material, mildew-proofed, water-proofed. 
The new storm-proof screened window and sewed-in floor with raised threshold appeals 
to women especially because they make this tent insect-proof. The bobbinet door is 
fitted with zipper fastener which opens or closes door in center by pulling the slider up 


or down as on zipper boots. ; : ' 
The larger awning provides an extra room and has stee 


folding one-piece awning posts. The new roof support 
forms peak that insures perfect draining. ‘ 

Stoll’s 1927 Clear Space Tent is made in four sizes. 
Because there is no center pole and because of extra wide 
hips each size is much roomier than center pole tents of 
equal floor size. 

Steel tent stakes; awning guy ropes, water-proof carry- 
ing bag and everything all complete, ready for camping 
The most compact, complete, convenient and highest grade 
tent Stoll has ever made. 


Stoll’s New Square Tourist Tent 


A real quality tent made of high grade water-proofed 
and mildew-proofed dark green tent material, large awning, 
tent door, screen door, rain proof window, sewed-in floor, 
folding steel center pole, reinforced peak, square hips. 
Easily set up in three minutes and very com- $ 50 
pact for carrying. Roomy 9x7 foot size at the 39- 
record low price for this grade tent of— 


Stoll Easy-Fold Bed 


A complete one-piece 48x73” bed with sagless springs. 
Light weight, no loose parts, nothing to lose. Folds into 
5x48” bundle for carrying. 


Iceless Auto Refrigerator 


A great touring necessity. Uses no chemicals or ice. 
Keeps meats, cream, drinking water and all other foods 
cool and fresh by simple water evaporation. Complete 
with running board rack. 


Stoll Poncho Camp Mattress 


A heavy rubber cloth bottom mattress with t 
quilted cotton filling and durable green top covering. Keeps 
you warm and dry. Folds compactly for carrying. 


Stoll’s New Folding Table and Benches 


A complete 3-piece camp dining set that folds into a 
package 1 3/4 inches thick, 12%% inches wide and 38 inches 
long, including table and both benches. Fits under rear 
auto seat. Opens into a table 38 inches long and 25 
inches wide with benches of equal length. The finest set 
of its kind ever invented. Made of pressed steel and 
finished in durable green baked enamel. Unequaled for 
picnics, touring or camping. 

Outfit your trip with Stoll Equipment complete this 
year—the most compact, convenient, comfortable and 
highest grade outing equipment you can buy. 


Write for Complete Catalog of Stoll 
Tents and Camp Equipment. It’s Free. 


Stoll Manufacturing Co. 


NEW STEEL FOLDING 3272 Larimer Street, Denver, Colorado 
TABLE AND BENCHES pa 


STOLLS NEW SQUARE 
TOURIST TENT 





closely 


ICELESS AUTO 
REFRIGERATOR 


STOLL’S PONCHO 
MATTRESS PAD 

















‘Home Comfort 
in Camp 


Comes only when you 
choose wisely your folding 
furniture, cots, beds, 
chairs, stools and tables. 
Upon its comfort and 
durability depends,—to a 
large extent, the rest you 
get and the fun you have. 


‘GOLD 
M 


TRADE MARK REG. 


EDAL 


FOLDING FURNITURE 


For Home For Camp 





The absolute depend- 
ability and comfort of 
“Gold Medal” has mad: 
it the choice of experi- 
enced users for 35 years. 
Today ‘‘Gold Medal”’ 
leadership is unquestion- 
ed the world over. 


Made in either steel or 
wood it gives, the utmost 
in light weight,—ease of 
folding,—compactness,- 
comfort and durability. 


Insist upon the genuine 
“Gold Medal,’’—The 


Recognized Standard. 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 
1739 Packard Ave., Racine, Wis. 





| 24 miles 
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FLORIDA 
_ MIDWEST HIGHWAY 
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road. From Cairo to Memphis, Tenn., it 
is hard surtaced all the way via Dexter— 
As unsurfaced via New Madrid. 
l’rom Memphis, Tenn., to Jackson, Miss., 
the are all hard surfaced, mostly 
gravel, with state maintenance. From 
Jackson, Miss., to Mobile, Ala., the route 
is all gravel and paved by way of the Mis- 
sissippi Coast; by Leakesville gravel ex- 
cept where noted and state main- 
tenance. From Mobile, Ala., to Pensacola, 


roads 


mostly 


ng ®. : 
f= 





MT. 
Mt. Rainier 


Fla., the road is unsurfaced thru Alabama, 
but sand clay and concrete in Florida. From 
Pensacola, Fla., to Lake City, Fla., the 
roadway is concrete, brick and sand clay. 

A new log of the Florida Midwest High- 
way is being prepared and will be incor- 
porated in a folder which presents all facts 
about this route to any one interested. The 
address of the Florida Midwest Highway 
Association is Jackson, Miss. 


RAINIER AND REFLECTION LAKE 
National Park, Washington. 


(Photo courtesy C. M. & St. P. Ry.) 
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Using the Car Battery 


People are apt to be careless in the care 
of the car battery ona long tour, not 
adding distilled water when it is needed and 


not cutting off the charge on the road 
when making a long drive. Some cars 
automatically take care of this so that 


when running at a certain speed the charg- | 


ing current is full and at a higher speed it 
turns back to a lower charging rate so that 
there is little danger of burning out the 


battery. It is a good plan to have a switch | 


to cut off the charging current when you 
are running. This is a much better plan 
than burning up the juice in keeping the 
light switch on. 

The danger of overcharge unless cared 
for is a reality and it is quite feasible to 
utilize the car battery at night in many 
ways. The camp light is well known. You 
simply push the plug into the dash light 
socket and the camp is illuminated; for 


camp lighting the kind with reflector that | 


diffuses the light is best and superior to the 
spot light type. I carry one of the spot 
lights, too, as it is my best bet when I 
meet glaring headlights of another car, 
whereupon I throw my gleam to the side of 
the road so as to keep out of the ditch: 
and being detachable, and with a 12-foot 
wire, I can carry it around: to fix the tires 
or “flood” any particular point I want. 


THIS IS THE 





Vacuum base holds with a bull dog grip on any 
smooth surface. 


Another use of the car battery is the 
new “sedan fan’, a fine little 6-inch fan 
which you can place in the sedan, or ex- 
tend its 20 feet of cord and carry to the 
camp table or tent (helps to keep flies and 
mosquitos away), or direct into a slow 
camp fire and coax it along with a good 
draft. The fan is covered with a special 
protective guard, has a special oiling sys- 
tem, and with the clips will hang anywhere. 
[t uses about as much battery power as a 
tail light. A double swivel joint lets you 
point it anywhere. 

Still another use of the car battery cur- 
rent is to operate your camp radio. The 
small portable radios using storage bat- 
tery tubes are quite feasible for autocamp- 
ing trips, and we find the storage battery 
tubes—the 201A type—are less 








easily | 


broken in handling on the trail then the | 


dry cell type. As you are already carrying 
a good “A” battery in your car equipment, 
why carry several heavy dry cells also? 
To tap this car battery current for radio 
use simply plug into the dash light socket, 
have a cord long enough to reach into the 
tent, and you are ready to operate. The 











Trailer 





>» 


The Zagelmeyer DeLuxe High Speed 
Trailer is scientifically constructed, com- 


bining light weight, strength, comfort 
and convenience. Its timpkin roller 


bearings and pneumatic cord tires enables 
it to be handled by ANY CAR OVER 
ALL ROADS AS FAST AS THE CAR 
CAN TRAVEL. It is covered with the 
best grade of absolitely waterproof canvas, 
which is permanently attached all around 
both top and bottom. insuring its occupants 
perfect protection from both weather 
and insects, and at the same time reducing 
the operation of making or breaking 


De Luxe Auto Camps and 





tS 


camp to LESS THAN ONE MINUTE 
instead of an unpleasant half hour job. 
Once you camp in a Zagelmeyer DeLuxe 
Camp Trailer you will regard tents and 
all other outfits as makeshifts. No other 
camping outfit offers such comfort, con- 
venience or equal luxury. Complete with 
everything built in—two double berths 
up off the ground, with good springs and 
mattresses, kitchenette, ice box, food 
compartments, folding tables, electric 
lights, ete. No poles to set; no stakes to 





OUR CAMPS 
TAKE THE 
WORK OUT 
OF 
CAMPING 




















PULLMAN 
CAMPING 
TOURING COACH 


drive; no guy ropes required. THE 
LAST WORD IN AN AUTO CAMP- 
ING TRAILER. 
ROOM FOR 
ALL THE 
BAGGAGE 
YOU 
WANT 
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Combining the 
with 


preasing appearance 


of the modern 

all of the comforts and conveniences of A PERFECT CAMPING 
Send for Catalog 

See our Exhibit at Outdoor Ezposition, Chicago Coliseum, May 9-14 


High Speed Passenge r Bus 


HOME. 


~~ 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 


437 SOUTH HENRY ST. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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rake 


2 HP. 
SPEED 


over 20 miles perhour 
MASTER 


SPEED. 
TWIN 





SEND for FREE BOOK 


The only outboard motor with neutral 
starting position—the only one with fast 
and slow speeds forward and reverse— 
the only one where the hand that steers 
controls all speeds by merely raising or 
lowering the steering handle. Other 
features—practically vibrationless— 
safety tilting—light weight—the famous 
Caille guarantee—easy payment plan. 


THE CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6241 Second Blvd. Dept. A. Detroit, Mich. 


Pay as You Play 
$32.00 


puts a motor on 
. four boet. The rest 
B in easy payments. 
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The Filson 
Cruising Coat in 
Forestry Cloth 






Made in an at- 
tractive fores- 
try green, all 
wool, water 
resistant and 
extra wearing 
qualities. Order 

one inch larger than white collar mea- 
sure. Price $16.00. Get complete out- 
fit, this coat and Filson laced breeches, 


$32.00. Send waist measure for 
breeches. Write for our catalog ‘D. 
It’s free. 


C. C, FILSON CO. 


1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows" 











Flies € Flies 


Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on 
ry oe Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 
2, 45c; Size 10, 50c; Size 8, 55c per 
ye Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or 
on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 70e; Size 10, 
75¢e; Size 8, 80c per dozen. 
Coto of Flies, _— ors, Rods, Reels, 
Lines, etc., Post Free. 


Trade Supplied at Wholesale Prices 


WHITE BROTHERS 
61 Lord St. Liverpool, England 
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The small portahle radios using storage 


question of the radio receiver using the 
loop aerial or common high aerial wire de- 
pends on the hook-up or make of receiver 
you choose. I personally have had very 
good success with a two-tube receiver 
using storage battery tubes and one of the 
reel aerials which uses, instead of a wire, a 
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battery tubes are quite feasible for autocamping trips 


copper tape which rolls up for travel like a 
carpenter’s measuring tape. Just as a pre- 
caution against jolting and breakage I al- 
ways take the tubes out of the receiver 
when traveling and pack them in the cot- 
ton felt and box in which they were first 
shipped.—C, P, 


tk eee 


Seattle’s Public Motor . Cua 


KF. M. Stewardson 


gl years ago the City Council of 
Seattle voted $20,000 to equip a large 
area overlooking Green Lake for a munici- 
pal auto camp. With the aid of the Cham- 


| ber of Commerce the Council set out to 


make it one of the finest auto camps inthe 
west and they succeeded. Today the fame 
of Seattle’s camp is known, not only up 
and down the coast, but all over the coun- 
try. It has been a splendid advertisement 





for Seattle and has paid not only dividends 
in the way of settlers and investors, but 
the revenue from the camp has made it 
self-supporting. 

After the first $20,000 was put into the 
camp, an additional $10,000 was invested 
and today’ the Seattle camp has facilities 
for 700 cars; has a community house with 
shower baths, stationary tubs, hot and cold 
water; and a motion picture projection 


. 


~~ 
oe 


Section of Seattle’s auto park (Photo by Asahel Curtis) 
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room, where lectures are given each night | 


on the resources of Seattle and the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

The camp itself has a remarkable setting 
overlooking Green Lake and is located in 
Woodland Park, the largest recreational 
area in the city. 

In addition to the public camp, there are 
a number of very creditable private camps, 
including those which have private cabins, 
springing up outside the city. limits, and the 
visitor to Seattle can now enjoy any type of 
camping accommodations he desires. 





Twentieth Century ‘‘Highway- 
men”’ 
(Continued from page 42) 
the fourth is a culinary cabinet. Nothing 
helpful has been omitted. This equipment 
which is a real achievement, the realiza- 
tion of an ideal by experienced sportsmen, 
embodying all that could be desired in a 
motor camping outfit, can be inspected 
without cost wherever displayed. It is well 





worth seeing, and as a constructive effort | 
in the interest of good outfitting is a move | 


in the right direction. 





Outdoor Life Blue Print Service 


Making your own equipment for the dif- 
ferent kinds of camping is an interesting 
handicraft and it goes a long way towards 
keeping the vacation expenses down to a 
minimum. We have an expert who has 
worked out a series of blue prints showing 
plainly how to make many useful camp 


items at home, and each of these blue | 


prints is accompanied with printed instruc- 
tions giving every needful detail in con- 
struction. You can get these by sending 
stamps (50 cents each) and denoting the 
number of the blue print you want, to Out- 
door Life Magazine, 1824 Curtis Street, 
Denver, Colo. The following blue prints 
are now available: 


No. 1—‘A” or wedge tent 

No. 2—Harness for hike trips 

No. 3—The hikers’ rain cape 

No. 4—Sedan autocamp bed 

No. 5—Running board box and table 

No. 6—Amazon-winter tent for use with stove 
No. 7—Wardrobe box for running board 

No. 8—The water vapor carburetor 


. 9—Hikers’ shelter tent 

. 10—The hikers’ pack sack 

. 11—Duck-down sleeping bag and robe 
12—Assembling a first aid kit, and its uses 
. 13—Pack outfit, showing hitches 


No. 14—Camp refrigerator 

No. 15—Collapsible wood burning camp stove 

No. 16—A fireplace that pulls out the smoke 

No. 17—Using balloon silk in camp. 

No. 18—Making moccasins 

No. 19—Indian tepee 

No. 20—Tent pole luggage carrier 

No. 21—Miners’ tent 

No. 22—The touring car bed 

No. 23—Running board kitchenette 

No. 24—Tarpaulin tent 

No. 25—Reflecting baker tent 

No. 26—Reflecting baker for the mess kit 

No. 27—Leather working (tanning methods, rab- 
bit skin robe, etc.) 

No. 28—The Alaska parka 

No. 29—Fireless cooker for camp use 

No. 30—Rawhide handicraft (Making mittens, al- 


forjas, knife and ax sheath, bucket, camp 
trunk, etc.) 





To Prevent Freezing of 
Radiator 


Radiator covers to control the amount of 
cold air rush thru the openings of 
the radiator i in winter weather is a decided 
help in preventing freezing ; the use of 

alcohol mixtures with the water is safest; 
a good stunt which will prevent freezing 
in cold weather is to reverse the motion of 
the fan by crossing the belt that runs the 
radiator fan, thus forcing the warm air 


from the engine thru the radiator — 
C Pee 








310 Lake St., 
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other lure! 





No. 2700 Price $1.15 
Weight % oz. 


Length of Body 2}/ in. 












182 S. Randolph St 





depends on_warm sleepin 
WOODS 


Arctic 
Sleeping 


dealer’s or direct! 
money refunded. 


Our new beautifully colored Catalogue-sent F REE upon request! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


GARRETT, IND. 





Wo? 


y t confident 
Ys co 


Up in the far country where the Northern Lights dance 
in the frozen silence << bitter nights, men know that life 
g@ equipment and they carry 
ARCTIC SLEEPING ROBES. 


Filled with the finest Northern Duck Down, light on the 
pack, yet absolute protection in any temperature. Take 
One on your next trip. 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
TorontoOttawa=—Montreal—W innipeg—W elland 


ROBES 


Write for 
illustrated folder 


With a New Life-Like Movement! 


Try out this peppy little, true-to-nature wiggler in 
the water beside any other lure made! 
yourself how accurately it represents the live min- 
now generally used—in looks, in size, in color and in 
swift, swimming MOVEMENT! 
It’s a deadly killer in rivers and lakes! 


Just TRY it! 
Every one GUARANTEED to satisfy or 


That’s all we ask! 


Compare it with any 












































See for 


Get one at your 
































MAINE HUNTING SHOES 


$3.40 


Send old leather top 
rubbers (any make) 
and we will attach our 
1927 Hunting Rub- 
bers, repair and water- 
proof tops, put in new 
laces and return, post- 
paid, for $3.40. Same 
guarantee as new 
shoes. With heels, 
$3.65. 

Send for Catalog of Maine 


Hunting Footwear and 
other Specialties 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 
435 Main Street Freeport, Maine 


ONLY $39 
Cv For This Highest 


Vo-Ton CapacityGrade Auto Trailer 


Other styles of body, same price. Light weight, easy run- 
ning, just the thing for camping, touring. Absolute 
money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. 

BOWER MFG. CO. Box 5 FOWLER, IND. 






























A SLEEPING BAG | 
That Packs on 





















Your Back 


The Miller Pack- 
sack Sleeping Bag 
folds up and is car- 
ried on your back 

like a knapsack 
Less heavy and 
cumbersome than 
usual. Can be used 
as a packsack or 
knapsack on trail 
Olive drabin color, 
lined with army 
blanketing, single 


faced with grey 
eiderdown, to abso- 
lutely insure 
warmth. 


Travel Light — be 
warm and comfort- 
able. 


Send for 
Free Booklet! 


C. H. Stonebridge 


Mfg. Co. 
23 Warren Street, 
York City 








New 
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Russells 


‘The Walton’ || 


THE genuine moccasin boot that carried 
R.B. Slatter 1800 miles in 153 consecu- 
tive days through trackless British Colum- 
bia! (Writeforhis story). The Ike Walton 
isa double vamp boot of genuine imported 
French veal, chrome tanned—the finest- 
grained leather we know of. The finer the 
grain, the better it will retain oil and its wa- 
terproof quality. Has Russell’s famous 
“Never Rip” seam. Any height, 6to 18 in. 
One of many styles of Russell Genuine 
Moccasin footwear for outdoor men and 
women. Ask your dealer,or writejfor cata- 
log; then chooseand have him order for you. 


The W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


912 Capron St. Berlin, Wisconsin 
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It’s possible if you have 
a Marble’s Water-Proof Matchbox. 
Holds enough matches for several 
days. Thousands used by men 
who say “it’s worth its weight in 
gold.”” Made of seamless brass with 
water-tight cover, just the right size 
for the pocket. Get one today and 
have a light when you need it most. 


69c at your dealers or sent by mail poste 
paid. Ask for our complete catalog. a 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
t 571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich, 
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New Iver Johnson Trap F 
Line and Target Model 


22-cal., blued, 6-in. bbl. ....$7.85 Sw 
22-eal., b'ued, 9'2-in. bbl. $8.50 
REO  TECRIROT  ccccvecscisicesncsssts $1.00 
Shoots .22 short, long and long rifle cart- 
ridges Pay postmaster upon delivery or mail 
money order plus 25¢ postage. 


G. N. PORTMAN CO., 122.N. Adams 9t., 0. L., Peoria, Ill- 


VANISHING TRAILS OF ROMANCE | 


By WARREN E. BOYER 


A book of Western legends and romances, in- 
cluding tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cow- 
boys and pioneers of Colorado, in love and | 
adventure. Beautifully illustrated with scenic | 
and historic points. 


Price $1.50 Postpaid 











OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo.: 
Enclosed find $1.50 for which send me 
“Vanishing Trails of Romance.” 


Name 


Address 
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THE PERMANENT CAMP 


Claude | P. Fordyce 





























Risen 
‘““T OG cabin days!” What genuine out- 
door lover has not looked back with 
supreme joy to such a home in the wilder- 
ness? Representing a bit of civilization in 
the forest primeval, it exactly fits into our 
ideal picture of real vacation environment. 
Of all human habitations a cabin repre- 
sents best the character of its builders— 
their sturdiness, their sufficing aptitude in 
woodcraft and permanency of purpose. It 
depicts, also, man’s mastery over Nature. 
What gladder sight than, after a day’s 
jaunt over nearby blazed trails or inde- 
pendent exploration of the wild places, the 
welcome gleams from the cabin window 
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lighting the pathway and bespeakiag the 
warmth, cheer and hospitality of the roar- 
ing flames in the open fireplace of the in- 
terior? 

There is no dyed-in-the-wool recreation- 
ist who does not dream sometime to own a 
cabin, perhaps for his annual vacation each 
summer, or better, located in some secluded 
spot in the wilderness near home where he 
can shake off once or twice a week the 
drudge and weariness of his workday exist- 
ence and hie to his log cabin retreat for 
recreation and recuperation? These week- 
end outings are really the best of all, and 
project one’s vacation the year round and 
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Figure 2 
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or Comfort 
Convenience 
and Complete 
Satisfaction 


Carry a— 


Costs. 
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SQUARE 
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one. 


FORMERLV 


also offers you 


TELLS ALL ABOUT THE 


15 New Features 


as well as the many other features of the wonderful Motor 
that thrilled the world in 1926 by its rem 
Len You will want to knowespecially about “The Pilot” 
NEW device that steers your boat in any course you 
Chonge—=- sheen oe curved, without attention from any- 
Leaves you free tocast, or troll or rest. The New— 


LOCKWOOD 


BROOKS 


Preferred by Thousands of Par- 
ticular Campers 
Prices Now Reduced because 
of Lower Manufacturing 
Send for Folder and 
Nearest Dealer. 
BROOKS TENT & AWNING CO. 
1661 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 
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other advant: 










Power, in Speed 





n Ease of hy “in , Stopping, 
Convenience and’Durability. Find out all about them be- 
ore you Choose any Motor. Get the facts now. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 


ust oub— See how Lockwood is blazing the tod by 


a veneed Ke methods backed by 23 


ing experience. 


Loc 


77 Jackson St. 


KWOO 


MOTOR COMPANY 


year 


Jackson, Mich. 
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when they do the most good. 
to man’s gregarious nature, 
feasible than for a_ half 
spirits to group together to erect 
cabin, perhaps readily accessible by motor 
trails so the family can go along? 

The purpose of this series ot imtimate 
| chats about cabin life is to make a cabin 
and its comfortable equipment a reality for 


Acquiescing 
what is more 
dozen kindred 





you. Whatever your queries are, Outdoor 
| Life stands ready to help you. The writer 
belongs to a group of congenial fellows 
who formed what they call the “Wilderness 
Club’, who put up a cabin not 3 miles 
from town in a pretty, secluded, wooded 
spot on the Nemaha, and twice a week 
| regular we hike or motor to our rendez- 
| vous for an outing and real feed—and what 
taste that grub does have! We dubbed the 
| place ‘“‘Jim’s Filling Station.” The country 
| is scoured for weeks before the feeds to 
get the cream of good things to eat, and 
many a ‘possum, milk-fed chicken, turkey 
and venison has had its “fade out’ at “The 
Cabin.” 
| JN the very nature of things many sec- 
tions of the country do not afford suit- 
able timber for cabin building, in which | 
good, straight trees are necessary. In an- | 





swer to the need of hundreds of outdoor 
men so situated, and who perhaps do not 
wish to do the work of actual cabin con- 
struction, a firm has now made available 
log cabins in several designs and dimen- 
sions ready made up but shipped in 6-foot 
sections for you to transport from the rail- 
road to your wilderness retreat and quickly 
erect. This is a practical solution of the 
recreation cabin problem. The idea was 
first started in a forested region which has 
many 
own cabins but did not wish to build them; 
sO an expert woodcraftsman began build- 
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Figure 1 
ing cabins which could be easily trans- 
ported and quickly set up for use. Grad- 


ually the idea has spread and now these 
sectional cabins are shipped all over the 
country, especially to sections where proper 
timber is not available. From month to 
month we are going to show pictures of 
these various cabins; show you how to 
build fireplaces and select proper furniture ; 
how to decorate; impart to you the glories 
of the Dutch oven, and detail a lot of 
woodcrafty stunts whose indulgence will 
make you a boy again and keep you a boy. 
The camp here shown is called the 
“Health Giver”. No matter how busy you 
are, this little camp tucked away in some 
cosy nook gives a retreat which will revive 
and keep alive your vitality. It comes in 
sections which are ready to be put together. 
It is constructed by an old Maine woods- 
man on the latest architectural plans, using 
many new patents, and is made of the best 
materials that the Maine woods can pro- 
duce. It gives you a camp which is a home 
both in summer and in winter. This draw- 
ing of the wall detail shows a new feature 
that cannot be found in any other log cahin, 
| and it does away with chinking. (Fig. 1.) 


| 
HE cabin is made from cedar logs (you 
i § know there is no longer-enduring wood 
| than Maine cedar). They are planed on 
| one side and closely fitted together, which 
| gives it the appearance of the cedar chest, 
' and when polished will shine like a mirror. 
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My New Low Pri 

y New Low Prices 
To YOU from ME 

Now you can buy your Camping Equipment 
direct from me—just as in old times be- 
fore the war. All my exclusive Abercrombie’s 
Tents, Sleeping Bags and Robes, H. B. C. 
Blankets, Air Beds and Pillows, Pack Sacks, 
Duffle Bags, Hudson’s Bay Coats, Cooking and 
Mess Kits, Axes, Leather Gun Cases, etc. Best 
of everything, as always, but new LOWER 
Prices. You deal straight with the manufac- 

turer. Satisfaction guaranteed by me. 
Write me TODAY—buy. nothing for Camp- 


ing until you have my complete new Camp- 
ers’ Prices for equipment direct from me. 






ABERCROMBIES 
TRADE CAM P MARK 


Best Camp Equipment direct from Maker to Camper. 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 


Dept. OLB 311 Broadway, New York 











It’s More Sport 


fo * 


Fishing With 


The JAMISON 
Barbless Hook 


It’s more spurt when you puil in a fish 
and know you are not tearing its jaw to 
pieces. Jamison’s Barbless Hook Trout 
and Bass Flies land fish fully as well as 
barbed hooks, yet all small fish can be 
returned uninjured and unharmed. Give 
them a trial, and help save the fishing. 






Shennon Twin sna 


Make sure that this greatest of all casting and trolling 
baits is in your tackle box. It’s weedless, but a sure 
fish-getter. 


For Sale Wherever Tackle is Sold 





Remarkable Moving Pictures 
of Fishing 


Write at once for full particulars and catalog of Barb- 
less Flies and Hooks, Shannon Spinner Baits, 
Silk Casting Lines, ete. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 


(oaxer 














Dept. 42 739 S. California Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
ONCE O) 1 F 
——, 
Extends the life and use- 


fulness of your gun by dissolving the resi- 
due of all powders and stopping the corrosive 
action of theacids before they attack the steel. A 
cleaner and lubricant in one. No other oil neces- 
gary. Spout cans; 3-02. 30c, 6-0z. 60c at dealers. 
Mailed for 10c extra. Marble’s complete catalog 
free. ARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

571 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Mich. 
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sad Voul has alle 
Comfortably 


Double the pleasure of your trip by ir- 





suring restful hours in camp. Use LIN- 
COLN beds, tables, chairs and s 
preference of most campers. All-steel, 


Special leg-bracing. Extra strong and 
rigid. Fit snugly on running board of any 
ear. Open or fold in 30 seconds. Noth- 
ing detachable to lose. See LINCOLN 
Folding Furniture, Auto Kitchenette and 
Auto Awnings at your dealers. Or, write 
for finely illustrated free catalog. 


McGREW MACH. CO., sior'No” 223°. 




















A Mighty eal Shoe - 3 | 


at a Bargain Price 


‘2 


Brings these famous 


Bruin Brand 


Still Hunting 
Boots 
with 
10” Tops 


Tough tan chrome leather uppers quad- 
ruple sewn to pure para bottoms. Noise- 
less and won’t wet through even in melt- 
ing snow. Split back stays. Heavy bel- 
lows tongue. Heavy eyelets all way up— 
no hooks to catch in brush. Long leather 
laces. Flat loop straps for pulling on. Big 
saving for you at this price. Money back 
if not absolutely satisfactory. Both men’s 
and women’s. Sizes 4 to 12. 


FRANCIS Goops'cés: 


115 Federal St., Dept.0, | Boston, Mass. 




















A\malco “TENTS 


Roadlodge as extra head 


room. Many 
features. One man erects 
in 4 minutes. YOU need 
1927 Catalog. Write now. 
Am. —- Tent Co. 










100 Cammingieg St. Becton, "st ‘Boston, Mass. 


Kennebec Catalog —FREE 


24 pages in colors. Shows 15 models, including wonderful 
1927 JOY-BOY OUTBOARD MOTOR 
CANOE, Esquimaux-Style Kyak and new | 
WHIZ-BOY Speed Boat (20 miles an hour 
with outboard motor). MAIL CARD | 
FOR CATALOG. | 


The Kennebec Canoe Co. | | 
Dept. N-30, Waterville, Maine | | 


Have You a Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how to 
make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 120 Camera House, Boston 17, Mass. 
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Detail of new, special roofing is shown 
in Figure 2. The spline shown makes the 
camp waterproof, warm and comfortable. 
Logs are all treated to a heavy coat of 
creosote which eliminates the destruction 
by porcupines and other animals and gives 
to the cabin that rustic appearance which 
we all admire. 

The walls are of standing cedar, making 
them unusually attractive. They will be 
built to your order with round logs run- 
ning the other way. 

This camp is complete; you do not have 
to look farther for a door or a window. 
They are all ready to put together and the 
erection of them is very simple so that any- 
one can do it in a very short time. The 
directions are easy to understand. The 
hard pine floor sections are ready to put 
down and your cabin will be available for 
use the first night. 

The “Health Giver” camp has a main 
room size of 12x20 feet, with a porch size 
6x12 feet—small, yet roomy and low 
priced, and built for the Nature lover who 
can afford to spare a few minutes of hap- 


| piness at odd times. 





A Novel Winter Use for the Outboard 
Motor 

One of the most interesting developments 

in the outboard motor field has been de- 

vised by Carlisle A. Lincoln of Andros- 

coggin Lake, Wayne, Maine. He made 





the rotor ice boat by utilizing one of the 
best known outboard motors, in which he 
removed the propeller and placed the motor 
beneath the lower fin guard of the rotor 
within the deck. The propeller shaft 
passes thru the bottom of the boat, bring- 
ing the fly wheel low enough for the 
rotor pulley. The photograph shows both 
the winter and summer applications of the 
new rigging with which one can perform 
a great number of novel — stunts. 
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Selecting Proper Skis 


It is refreshing to note the interest that 
we Americans are taking in skiing instead 
of hugging the fire on winter days. It is 
an ideal sport and has been popularized 
largely by the manufacture, in this country, 
of proper ski equipment. A type of ski 
used by many championship jumpers, and 
which has been used by Anders Haugen in 
attaining two of his world’s record ski 


Ge eee 
ae 


jumps, is shown in the illustration. He 
has prepared a little booklet on the tech- 
nique of ski use which is free for the ask- 
ing. He advises that ski should be care- 
fully selected from well seasoned second 
growth hickory, ash and maple, and the 
length is ascertained by standing one ski 
straight up. If you can reach the end with 
your finger tips—that is right for you. 
Ski leather binding which securely fasten 
the ski to the feet is just as necessary as 
fastening skates to the foot. The skiing 
enthusiast should have two ski poles to 
help propel you along level ground and 
for climbing hills. The art of ski running, 
the kick turn, hill climbing, side stepping, 
herring boning, skiing down hill, jumping, 
the Telemark and Christiana swings, and 
other features, are fully described in 
Haugen’s booklet. The skis shown are of 
white hickory of various finishes, with 
grooved white stripes, and coated with spar 
varnish. All hickory skis have double 
grooved running surface. The adustable 
binding is made with two adjustable side 
irons, and leather instep and toe straps 
are reinforced with rawhide and double 
stitcHed. A special device is the heel clamp 
which quickly fastens or unfastens the 
binding. 











The Indispensable Stag Coat 

Fellows who rave about a coat being un- 
necessary in camp have never seen or used 
the glorified stag coat. I would no sooner 
go on any outing trip without my stag coat 
than I would leave my grub at home. When 
in active exercise, as in walking in sum- 
mer, you will not need it, but wait until 
you begin to cool off—then the warmth of 
heavy wool is absolutely needed. And as 
for winter wear, you must have it. You 
will need it, too, ‘when trav eling saddleback 
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or in the car. The bright colors of brown 
plaid, green plaid, red plaid, khaki or navy 
blue are quite the vogue on the streets now- 
days, and hence the stag coat will find an 





all-the-year utility in camp and about busi- 
ness. As a hunting coat it has its greatest 
use, for the warmth it gives and the special 
construction for the needs of the hunter. 
The entire back of this coat is double, 
forming a big “pack-pocket,”’ and I have 
carried extra ammunition, a miniature 
camera, my lunch, a very simple first aid 
kit and small game over many miles of 
trails in it. Numerous small pockets— 
eight in all—house all the little indispen- 
sables one must carry when he _ goes 
afield. And now the best feature of this 
improved stag coat: It is waterproofed 
and moth-proofed by a special process, and 
to further assist in weatherproofing the 
garment it is fitted with a shoulder cape 
front and: back and double sleeves. The 
constructinon of this stag coat makes it 
especially comfortable. There are no seams 
on the shoulders or around the armholes to 
bind your arms in action. Made thru- 
out of heavy all wool Oregon flannel, it 
is the perfect “insulation.” 


Three-Way Signal for the Motor Car 


This is a combination three-way signal 
consisting of a tail lairp, a stop lamp and 
a backing lamp. It also has an opening in 
the door for car name plate. The tail 





lamp in the center is equipped with a 3 c. p. 
bulb and is connected to the same wire as 
used on the tail lamp now on the car. The 
stop lamp at right is equipped with a 15 
c. p. bulb and plated reflector, assuring an 
efficient warning signal under all condi- 
tions. To be wired to switch, furnished 
and operated when foot brake is applied. 
The backing lamp at left is equipped with 
a 15. p. bulb and plated reflector, giving 
a bright beam of light when backing out of 


an unlighted garage, turning on a narrow | 
road or getting located in a public motor | 


camp. I would not be without it and it 
has prevented several accidents. To be 
wired to switch, furnished push-pull type 
mounted on the dash. The lamp comes 
equipped complete with two switches and 
all necessary wires. 











A Good Time at 

Every Camp 
It is no drudgery to set up 
un OUTODOOR Tent. 
Even a womanin five min- 
utes can make camp and the 
fun of fishing, motor boat- 
ing or discovery begins. A 
life in the open and a home 
comfortable wherever you 
happen to be. 








A light, compact package easily ‘| 

carried. i 1 

NO CENTER POLE FABRIC \ 
Strongest light tent frame made. A material that 40 years of tent- « 
making experience has approved of My 


NO GUY ROPES 
Supports at corners where 
should be for strength and rigidness. 

















THE OUTODOOR TENT 
TELESCOPIC FRAME 







as unsurpassed in waterproofness, 
mildew proofness and pliability. — 
Strongly reinforced wherever strain 
demands. 
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Tents for ev ery purpose at popular prices 


United States Tent and Awning Company 
EDWARD R. LITSINGER, President 
Chicago, Illinois 


726 N. Sangamon St. Dept. C2 


COMFORTABLE CAMPING 


guaranteed. 
for blankets, circulation, ete. 


You'll like the many features of the 
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thick at head, gradually diminishing toward feet. 
breath in two minutes. 


Full length mattress is 6 ft. -, 3 inches. 
Bed conforms to every line of body. 
furnish air pillow which fastens to bed with straps 
and snap buttons. 


Tent makers 
for forty years 


Write for Details. 








The outer covering of the pocket is of wearproof duck, absolutely wind 
and water proof; lined with warm woolen materials. 


Ample room to ‘‘turn over’’ or 


Protected opening along side and head; closed with 
shap buttons or pull string hookless fasteners, but allows for spreading open for airing. 


METROPOLITAN COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 


with famous Metropolitan Inside AIR BEDS. 


Body size is 4 feet long, four inches 
Pump not needed; inflated by 
Pump furnished free. 
We also can 


WRITE FOR FOLDER. 


METROPOLITAN CAMP GOODS FOLKS 
Dept. G-17 


ATHOL, MASS. 









Why have wet feet? Bergmann Oil | 
waterproofs and preserves leather. | 
Makes shoes last longer and keeps 
them soft and pliable. Just try it! 
Atstores, or send 40c for full size 8 oz. | 
can postpaid. Address Theo Berg- | 
mann, 894 Thurman Street, Port- | 

d, Oregon. 

Dealers—stock up now. Bergmann 

Ou is right—demand is growing, 





BERGMANN 


SHOE OIL 











HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS| 


Have you read Hildebrandt’s new | 
Hints with a lot of ideas on using} 
Hildebrandt baits that “hook and 
land ‘em 

It’s one v tthe best books on fishing 
bh everissued—not a dry linein it. Free 
> “sto you—tellus where to send it. 
John J. Hildebrandt Co., 726 High St. St., Logansport, hi Ind. | 
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Du Maurier Co. 





Long Range Naval Officer Type 


BINOCULARS 


“Cheap at $50” 


—Says Navy Man 


10 Power 


‘94° 75S 


Buy Direct 
SAVE HALF 


30mm prism binocular direct 











“Buy this 10 power 


and save half. These larger objectives give a wide 
field, wonderful illumination and fine definition 
Order one today. Check it with any 8 power selling 
for similar price or more. Test it in every way If 
not thoroly satisfactory in every way, return it and 
your money will be promptly refunded. Case and 


straps free.’’ 


CATALOG 


Everything 
and optical instruments. 
sortment in America. 
tion how to choose the 


Over 200 Glasses 
All makes—$1—$110 
in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes 
The finest and largest as- 
Catalog gives all informa- 
best for your individual 


| needs at the LOWEST PRICE. 


Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 
Dept. 12 | 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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s and Ammunition 


Edited by Capt. Chas. Askins 











Upland and Wildfowl Guns and Loads 


bac chapter is for the benefit of the 
man who is desirous of selecting the 
very best factory load for his gun. 

No two factory cartridges of different 
makes are going to shoot precisely alike, 
tho they may purport to contain exactly) 
the same amount of powder and shot. The 
primer will be different, the case and its 
fit will be different, and there will almost 
surely be a difference in the wadding. No 
gun ever shot, or probably ever will shoot, 
all makes or any two makes of machine 
loaded ammunition equally well. This is 
not to be taken as any reflection on the 
cartridges, because they are all good these 
days. It means merely that in its boring, 
in the style of choke and cone, and in the 
chambering, a certain gun is better fitted 
with one particular make of ammunition 
and one fixed load of that make than it is 
with any other load. 

Not every gun is going to do its best 
work with “high power” shotgun shells, 
either, and neither may the gun do better 
long range work because it iseshooting such 
ammunition. There are shotguns which 
will kill better and cleaner and farther with 
31%4 drams of powder and 1% ounces of 
shot than with any other load. Again the 


> 


best load for a certain gun may be 3 


Capt. Chas. Askins 
CuapTer IX 


FItTING THE Loap TO THE GUN 


drams and 114 ounces. Plenty of 70 per 
cent guns will shoot no better than 60 per 
cent when overloaded. Nobody can tell 
until he tries. 

The size of shot to be used makes some 
difference, but not so much as popularly 
supposed. A greater difference is due to 
breech pressures and to velocities. One 
thing we may take for granted: very few 
factory shells, loaded with 3 drams ot pow- 
der or more and a suitable size of shot 
but will retain sufficient velocity to kill up 
to 50 or 60 yards. In fact, on ducks, with 
No. 6 shot and larger, we need not worry 
a great deal about remaining velocities, 
but what does concern us is getting shot 
into the mark. There is no way to kill 
game at long range except to hit it, and the 
more pellets we can put into it the more 
certain it is to stop right there. One pellet 
may not stop a duck, even if it is as big 
as a .22-caliber rifle bullet; two of them 
may not stop him within bounds; but with 
half a dozen shot landing, one or two are 


almost certain to reach a vital spot. 


YET that pattern first, and by way of 
being sure of it, learn by careful test- 
ing which make and which cartridge of 
that make does best in your gun. In the 
beginning, do not become wedded to any 
particular make of cartridge, whether 
Peters, Western, Winchester, Remington, 
or any other make. Try them all out. It 
is the only way of learning your gun, and 
there is no royal road out of it. 

Get the cartridges; put up a paper 40 
inches square and shoot at least five shots 
at it, preferably ten, and take the aver- 
age. Also note the evenness of distribu- 
tion, which goes just as far as density of 
pattern. Strike a circle in the center of 
the pattern and count the shot. Putting a 
bullseye on the paper and using it as the 
center of the pattern is not fair, either on 
the gun or on the load, for you make them 
pay for faults of holding, which are your 
own. 

First decide, if you like, which size shot 
the gun shoots best. When doing this it 
is customary to regard a pattern of 100 
pellets of No. 4 shot as being equal to 125 
No. 5, 150 No. 6, and 175 No. 7. If the 
gun is not a very close shooter, then give 
preference to the smaller shot, say 6s 
rather than 4s. The patterns given with 





Let lo-bore, modified choke, 24-inch harrel, 
Right 


30 yards, 1 1/16 ounces No. 7'™% shot: showing < 


Same gun and distance, 1 ounce No. 7 shot 


n almest ideal distribution for quail slooting. 
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STEVENS Leads the World 


in Firearms Value 


HE J. Stevens Arms Co. manufactured one of the 

first hammerless repeating shotguns and now offers 
the “greatest value” hammerless repeating shotgun 
ever made, 


Dealers and sportsmen have suggested that this fine piece 
of Stevens workmanship have a special name of its own 
that would distinguish this Model 620 from all others. 
We are putting it up to you! Decide on the name (or 
names) you think best identifies and describes this 
wonderful hammerless repeating shctgun, and send it 
in to us, 


All of Stevens’ 18 years’ experience in the manufacture 
of repeating shotguns has been incorporated in this 
new Model. Hunters will appreciate the fast and smooth 
trombone action, the famous Browning mechanism, 
with important working parts made of chrome vanadium 
steel. They will enjoy the sturdy, rugged, durable service 
built into this shotgun. 


Absolute safety is assured by the special Stevens proof 
testing with extreme loads. It will shoot an even, hard 
hitting pattern. This arm now in full production. All 
jobbers have stocks. 


PRICE %412 


Take-Down — 12 Gauge — Proof Tested 


Streamline Receiver 


Barrel: High pressure, com- 
pressed steel, 28”,30” and 32” 
full choked, 28” and 30” modi- 
fied, 26” and 28” cylinderbored. 


Action: Hammerless, visible 


locking bolt, safety firing pin, 
independent safety, side ejec- 
tion. 






Receiver: Drop forged, solid 
breech. Pistol grip. Stock 
checkered walnut, checkered 
slide handle. 


Ammunition: any standard fac- 
tory loaded shell up to 234” in 
length. Six shots—five in maga- 
zine, one in chamber. 


J 
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\ 


WS 


| First Prize 


sad tener giving 9 1 QQ)OO 


reason forchoice) 
Second Prize 


(for second best bP OV) 
secc es & {5 


name and reason 
for choice) 


Third Prize 


(for third best 
name and reason 
for choice) 


$2,500 


| Conditions 


All suggestions of names and letters of 

explanation should be in the office of 

the J. Stevens Arms Co., Chicopee Falls, 
| Mass., by April 1st. Letters should not 
| exceed 100 words. In case of duplicates, 
the duplicated prize will be awarded to 
| each winning contestant. The judges 
for the contest are: 


T. L. HOPKINS, Arms Sales Manager, 
Savage Arms Corporation 


H. S. GARDNER, former President, 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, and 


IRVING MYERS,of‘“‘Field and Stream’”’ 
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Prizes will be awarded by May Ist. 
Winners will be announced in the June 
publication of magazines carrying this 
announcement. All names submitted 
become the property of the J. Stevens 
Arms Co. Competition is open to every- 
one except employees of the J. Stevens 
Arms Company and Savage Arms Cor- 
poration and their families. 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 














dif-erent sizes are merely a basis for cal- 
culation as to the energy delivered. Mat- 
ter of fact, if your gun will not deliver a 
killing pattern with any size larger than 
7s, then use No. 7. Again, do not be sat- 
isfied with one or two shots, but, as stated, 
shoot at least five. 

The gun, if a heavy duck piece, cham- 
bered for 234-inch cases, should be tried 
out with progressive powder loads first. 
Learn which cartridge is giving the best 
results in density and evenness of pattern, 
at both 40 and 60 yards. Reach convic- 
tions as to the make of cartridge which 
fits your gun, and then as to the size of 
shot that fits it. Lastly, learn definitely 
whether or not this particular gun of yours 
really shoots heavy, progressive powder 
loads better than it does standard loads 
containing the same quantity of powder 
and shot. 


F looking for maximum results it is not 

worth while to shoot a shell in a gun 
for which that arm was not chambered. 
For example, do not shoot 24-inch cases 
in a gun chambered for 23-inch, expecting 
to improve on the performance of the lat- 
ter. ? is not done, or the gun is abnormal 
in some way. On the same principle, 3-inch 
chambered guns must be shot with 3-inch 
shells and nothing else. I am referring to 
12-bores now, you see, for 10 and 16- 
gauges now have a fixed length of case, 
2%-inch for the 10 and 2 9/16 for the 16. 

Having found the load that does best in 
your gun, your troubles are over, unless 
the cartridge changes, and cartridges do 
change sometimes, tho the gun does not. 
Once settled on the cartridge, size of shot 
included, shoot that cartridge and nothing 
else, but do not conclude that your cart- 
ridge is the only decent one made, for 
some other gun will show entirely different 
results. 

The improvement in guns due to fitting 
them with a cartridge is anywhere from 5 
to 20 per cent. In order to prove this to 
my own satisfaction I have just taken out 
a gun and shot it with two different makes 
of shells. We won't discuss the makes of 
ammunition here, for that might prejudice 
somebody in favor of the shell which pat- 
terned the highest. 

Shell No. 1.—Patterns 30-inch, distance 
40 yards: Round 1, pattern 159; round 2, 
pattern 158; round 3, pattern 181; round 4, 
pattern 176; round 5, pattern 175; average 
170 pellets for five rounds, or 92 per cent. 

Shell No. 2.—Gun and conditions identi- 
cal: Round 1, pattern 148; round 2, pat- 
tern 155; round 3, pattern 160; round 4, 
pattern 147; round 5, pattern 152; average 
152.5 pellets for five rounds, or 83 per cent. 

Either of these was a killing load, but 
for the man who wishes to get everything 
possible out of his gun in the way of range, 
shell No. 1 is of course the cartridge to 
use. This was one of the most modern 
cartridges made, by the way, while No. 2 
was an old-timer, but of the progressive 
powder description. 


HIS might be said about selecting a 
shell for a gun: Occasionally, where 
the gun shoots very close and marksman 
feels the need of a more open pattern— 
one of greater spread—this can often be 
done by proper selection of cartridgs. In 
the gun used in shooting above, I have 
shot cartridges which averaged but 72 per 
cent. Let me add that the 92 per cent is 
above anything that the gun ever shot be- 
fore for a series of ten shots, and it seems 
probable to me that this high percentage 
was due to the luck of a few shots which 
patterned very close, with not enough shots 
fired to bring the average down. 
Now and then a gun is very difficult to 
fit, while a second gun will just about 
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shoot well with anything placed in it. I 
have a double gun, one barrel of which 
always patterns well. The other barrel was 
originally bored modified choke and after- 
wards an effort made to put a bit more 
choke into it. The result was that it throws 
a full choke pattern when the right shell 
is used, but with another cartridge cart- 
wheel patterns are shown. It is a peculiar 
barrel and requires high pressure ammuni- 
tion. I have loaded shells for this barrel 
which threw a string of cartwheel patterns. 
This will probably be brought out when we 
come to hand loads. Cartwheel patterns 
are supposed to accompany cylinder bores, 
but this is not true necessarily. I once 
owned a gun that was supposed to be full 
choke, and yet it invariably shot a pattern 
with a great empty space in the center. 

So far this chapter refers to duck guns 
only, but the field gun also demands some 
attention in the way of fitting a load. For 
upland shooting too much emphasis should 
not be placed on density of pattern, but 
an even distribution is of importance. I 
am illustrating with two patterns from the 
same gun, one shot with 1 ounce of shot 
and the other with 1 1/16 ounces. Pattern 
No. 1 was shot with the larger charge. 
Both patterns were taken at 30 yards, from 
a modified 16-bore barrel. While No. 2 
in the way it is distributed would be a 
good duck load, yet for such birds as quail 
the more open pattern with its evener dis- 
tribution will be found more deadly. Not 
much use, you see, to open bore a gun by 
way of getting spread and then select a 
shell which tends to center. 

In the next chapter we will take up fitt- 
ing the gun by hand-loading, detailing 
some of the processes. If hand-loading 
has any advantages whatever over the 
present machine loads it lies in perfectly 
fitting the gun, which you have at hand 
and the factory has not. 

: (To be continued.) 





A Practical Cleaning Rod 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed in a 
recent issue of Outdoor Life, a comment 
on cleaning rods for rifles. 


I have been using one of the following 
type, in different sizes for different rifles, 
for several years with satisfactory results: 

Buy a 3-foot length of drill rod at the 
nearest hardware store. If they haven't 
it in stock they can get it. Use 5/32-inch 
(.156) diameter for .22 to .28-caliber and 
3/16-inch (.187) diameter for .30 and .32- 
caliber. This rod is the finest alloy steel 
and is the material of which all standard 
machine twist drills are made. It will not 
vary .0003-inch from size, is as smooth as 
the finest barrel, and will spring instead of 
taking a permanent set. 


All that is necessary to do to the rod is 
to set it in a lathe chuck and turn a but- 
ton, oval on extreme end, about ™% inch 
long. Material at other end of button 
should be turned down to slightly less than 
one-half the thickness of steel and grad- 
ually tapered, say 1% inches, to diameter 
of rod. This saves punctured swabs when 
inserting them in the barrel. One can af- 
ford a rod for different barrels, as a 3-foot 
length of the steel costs only about 20 
cents. The rod will not pick up dirt or 
scratch the bore. 


The only disadvantage is that a rod of 
this kind cannot be conveniently carried in 
the woods. However, a piece of piano 
wire is also made of polished steel and 
makes a fine flexible cleaner with a loop 
in the end. Neither of these cleaners will 
kink, as their tensile strength is 160,000 
pounds per square inch. 

Mass. Pure P. NEwcoms. 
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Center-Fire Impractical 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the Novem- 
ber issue of Outdoor Life, W. M. Haight, 
of Washington states that he desires a .22 
cartridge in center-fire with a copper jack- 
et, loaded with a specially made powder, 
the cartridge to be loaded in three sizes, 
similar to the present short, long and long 
rifle, but to have both soft point and full 
metal jacketed bullets instead of the regu- 
lar lead bullet. One load in particular, 
according to his recommendations, should 
have a hollow core, with a cardboard wad 
in the base of the bullet, if necessary. - In 
addition to this, Mr. Haight wants one of 
the loads to have a 20-grain bullet, accur- 
ate and powerful up to 100 yards, “with an 
extreme range,” to quote him, “far shorter 
than the .22 short rim-fire.” 

Now that we have the cartridge out- 
lined, we will continue to the arms in which 
to shoot these cartridges. He wants as 
many actions and models as possible. This 
means, I believe, that he wants at least 
standard and target grades in lever, bolt, 
pump, and auto-loading actions. If this 
dream. should materialize, Marlin would 
probably make the lever, Savage the bolt, 
Winchester the auto-loader, and Reming- 
ton the pump. To continue, Mr. Haight 
specifies nickel steal barrels for these rifles, 
providing the cost would not be prohibitive. 
A revolver or pistol for these cartridges 
concludes the list of suggestions. 

Mr. Haight, do you realize the magni- 
tude of the order you have given? 

Captain Askins stated at the end of the 
article that the cost of this cartridge would 
be about 3 cents each. I have no wish to 
dispute the statement of such an author- 
ity as Captain Askins, but it seems to me 
that the cost would exceed this estimate, 
considering that the .22 Winchester center- 
fire smokeless cartridge with a 45-grain 
lead bullet retails for $1.50 per box of 50. 
Therefore the cost of the cartridge de- 
scribed by Mr. Haight should, and, I am 
sure, would, be proportionately higher. 

We should remember, in the event that 
these cartridges are made, and assuming 
that they could be sold for 1 cent each, 
that the problem of distribution is also to 
be considered. Suppose that you sell am- 
munition. You carry a stock of C B caps, 
shorts, longs, long rifles, extra longs, spe- 
cials, automatics, in lead and hollow point, 
smokeless and Lesmoke. Would you fav- 
orably regard stocking three loads of these 
prospective cartridges in both soft point 
and full metal jacket I think not. I dare 
say, if a referendum were taken, that 99 
per cent of the dealers would be opposed 
to stocking any more cartridges. : 

Another feature Mr. Haight asks for is 
that the twist be one turn in 5 or 6 inches. 

This is a radical departure from present 
methods of boring. The quickest twist in 
any .22 that I know of is in the Winchester 
Model 90, being one turn in 14 inches. Of 
course, the metal jacket of Mr. Haight’s 
.22 would be taken into consideration, but 
the twist would not be one turn in 6 
inches. The quickest twist in any rifle is 
found in the 6 mm. U. S. Navy (equal to 
caliber .236), which has one turn in 6% 
inches. This rifle shoots a 112-grain bul- 
let, has a muzzle velocity of 2,671 feet per 
second, an extreme range of 1,000 yards, 
and will penetrate 60 %-inch pine boards 
when using full metal jacket cartridges. 

The only solution to Mr. Haight’s prob- 
lem is to use the Crosman pneumatic rifle. 
This will at least give him an extreme 
killing range far shorter than the present 
.22 short, as the power can be regulated 
by the shooter. The Crosman can be fired 
five times for the price of two shorts. It 
is noiseless, requires no cleaning, and is as 
effective as the short on small game. 

C. W. WELLs. 
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Extraordinary 
Offer! 
2 in 1 Breeches 


n $82 Value 


















IND PROOF 
EAR PROOF 

ATER PROOF 
INTER PROOF 


All these excellent qualities are embodied in 
this wonder breech because it is made of a ten 
ounce double filled duck, and is lined with a 20 
ounce OD all wool worsted serge material. They 
are strongly sewed, and bartacked at all strain 
points for extra strength. For the hunter, or out- 
door workman they cannot be surpassed. Were 
they to be made today they would sell for at least 
$8.00 a pair. They were made for the Army and 
have passed their rigid inspection. 

Sizes 30 to 42. State size. 98 Plus 
No. TEGO POs occcscces sane we s Postage® 


SEND NO MONE Don’t send a 


penny in ad- 
vance. Just your order by letter or postal. We'll 
send at once by parcel. post ON APPROVAL. 
Pay postman only $2.98 and a few cents 
postage. If you don’t say it’s the biggest, best 
bargain in breeches you ever saw, we will send 
every penny back at once. The supply is lim- 
ited, so order quick. Write for our free catalog. 


U. S. MAIL ORDER CO., 


Dept 0. L.3 St. Paul, Minn. 








NEW H. & R. “22 SPECIAL” HEAVY FRAME 


For Trappers, Campers and 
larget shooting. Break open 
model; automatic shell ejector; double 
action; 7 shot; checked walnut grip; gold 
front sight. Six inch blued steel barrel for 
Shur Shot’’ shooting. Shoots 22 short, long 
nd long rifle cartridges. Weight, 23 ounces. Price: 
$12.00. Leather holster, $1.25. Pay Postmaster upon 
delivery or send Money Order plus 25c postage. 


G. N. PORTMAN CO. 
122 N. Adams St. (O. L.) 













Peoria, Ill. 








AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hoppo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 

TERMS: $1,250 a month; everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties*will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or I will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 


CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 























More About Bullet Effect 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your reply to 
my inquiry concerning the .270 Winchester 
rifle was very good, and the sanest criticism 
I have read with reference to the three 
new bolt action rifles. 


My rifle is just as it came from the fac- 
tory and there are only a few bright marks 
on the bolt showing where it rubs in op- 
eration. The cam is strong enough and 
the action smooth enough so that the bolt 
handle snaps down and completely closed, 
and when the gun is cocked and the bolt 
handle raised about two-thirds of the way 
up it will complete the upward turn of the 
bolt handle. The only thing I have done 
to the gun is to have a jeweler drive a 
smiall pin against the back side of the first 
leaf of the rear sight to hold it in position 
and prevent it from being knocked down by 
every leaf and twig. Some day I may try 
the Lyman No. 48W, but have never used 
rear aperture sights and, furthermore, be- 
lieve that .052 inch is too small an aper- 
ture for practical game hunting. Of 
course, the Lyman company will furnish 
any size of aperture. 


Now for another illustration of the 
action and effect of the bullet on game. I 
shot a buck last Sunday morning. It was 
confused and jumping around in brush and 
I caught it on the third shot just as it was 
apparently leaving. I pulled ahead but it 
turned slightly away and to the right and 
the bullet went in the lower part of the 
neck, ranged a little forward and down and 
came out level with the windpipe. It 
made about as big a hole in the skin where 
it went in as where it came out, but be- 
lieve that to be due to the fact that it 
went in’ at an acute angle and the skin 
was probably tight from the animal turn- 
ing its head. The hole was about 2 inches 
on each side. The neck was broken, and 
where it came out the hole was clean and 
open back into the neck the same diameter 
as the outside, indicating that the bullet 
had expanded some in going thru the bone 
and made a clean sweep in going out, tak- 
ing everything with it and leaving a large, 
clean hole. However, there were no indi- 
cations of fragments of bullet and no small 


holes in the off-side of the neck which 
would show that the bullet had disinte- 
grated. 


When I got back to the lodge I fired one 
shot to warm the barrel up a little before 
soaking it out. I tried it on a perfectly 
solid, green, 8-inch Douglas fir, using 
the 130-grain Winchester pointed expand- 
ing bullet. It apparently went thru with 
ease and without undue expansion. Looks 
like it ought to penetrate to the cavity of 
big game, but I am anxiously waiting for 
the reports from Alaska and Canada. 

Ore. M. W. SKripwortH. 

Note.—I note about your Winchester .270 and 
the smoothness of its action. Also I see what the 
gun does the deer. This gun seems to be an extra- 
ordinarily good one for running shooting at long 
ranges owing to the speed of the bullet. No very 
great lead has to be taken, be the game at 100 
yards or at 200. 

This letter of yours is the kind I want to see 
for a while until I learn just what these big- 
game rifles are doing to the animal shot. Thank 
you.—Editor. 





10-Bores Chambered 2%-Inch 


In accordance with a letter from the 
Ithaca Gun Company, we are making the 
announcement that Ithaca 10-gauge guzs 
are chambered for 27-inch cases, not for 
3-inch. The 2%-inch is now the standard 
10-bore case and it will hold all the powder 
and shot necessary for these big guns.— 
Editor. 














Old Pipe-Smoker 
Switches Back to 
Favorite Tobacco 





Evidently, one way to appreciate a 
certain tobacco is to try another kind. 


At least, that has been the experi- 
ence of one veteran pipe-smoker. By 
switching temporarily to other tobacco 
he finally came back to his old-time 
favorite with a new appreciation and a 
vow never to change again. 


Read Mr. Fishburn’s “signed confes- 
sion”’: 


Ill. 
1926. 


Peoria, 
Aug. 26, 
Messrs. Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs: 

Just a confession and an apprecia- 
tion. 

A number of years ago I was a 
user of your Edgeworth smoking to- 
bacco. But like some others, per- 
haps, I was led by alluring advertise- 
ments to change. 

A few days ago I went into a drug 
store to get some tobacco, and on 
the case was the familiar can of 
Edgeworth. I bought it and since 
then I have enjoyed old-time com- 
fort. 

So my confession is that I made a 
mistake in changing to other brands, 
and my appreciation is such that 
Edgeworth will be my Smoke Pal 
while life lasts, which may not be 
long, for I have passed my “three 
score years and ten.” 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) E. P. Fishburn. 












Let us send you 
———“~,€, free samples of 
Edgeworth so that 
you may put it to 
the pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth _ wherever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes 
in quality. 
Write your 
a] name and ad- 
dress to Larus 
& Brother Com- 
pany, 12-N. S. 
21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


We’ll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 

In addition to the various regular 
sizes in which Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Ready Rubbed are offered, there 
is a special week-end-size can for 35c 
that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If 
your jobber cannot supply you with 
Edgeworth, Larus & Brother Company 
will gladly send you prepaid by parcel 
post a one- or two-dozen carton of any 
size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune inon WRV A, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wave lengih 256 meters. 
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GQ MALL-BORE rifles adapted to hunting 
h are sO numerous and are made in so 
many calibers that the subject outlined 
above could include almost an_ endless 
amount of information. When the Depart- 
ment Editor wrote asking for an article 
| on this subject and suggested that I in 
clude a description of all makes, calibers 
and models of guns adapted to small-game 
shooting, and that I give the weights and 


shooter has been indirectly 


He demanded 


at this 


The small bore target 


rifles and ammunition 


styles in which each of these are made, he 
practically tied me down to a listing of ex- 
isting equipment. 


There are so many different .22 and .25- 
caliber rifles manufactured in light weight 
that it would be practically a waste of 
time and money for anyone to go to the 
trouble and expense of designing a special 
light-weight, small-caliber hunting rifle. 
There are literally dozens of them avail- 
able and more than halt of these are of 
admittedly good design and balance, and 
when equipped with sights particularly 
adapted to small-game shooting they are 
almost as satisfactory as any light rifle 
could be for this purpose. We will there 

) fore discuss the subject of the small-bore 

| hunting rifles in two parts, thru a general 
listing and discussion of all the existing .22 
and .25-caliber rifles of the better class. 


As this whole group includes but one or 
two weapons weighing more than 7% or 8 
pounds, it can easily be seen how com- 
pletely the demand for light-weight, small- 
caliber sporting rifles has been filled by the 
firearms manufacturers. The only com 
plaint that anyone could make, if he felt 
like complaining, would be that there is 
practically nothing at all available in medi- 
um or heavy-weight, small-caliber, small- 
game rifles. When judged by the stand- 
ards and experiences of the expert rifleman 
and small-game hunter this is unfortunate, 
because there are three or four times as 
many models and styles of the light-weight 
rifles than are really required, and there is 
no selection at all for those who require 
weight for steady holding, and small-game 
shooting certainly does require the finest of 
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responsible for 
iccuracy until he received it to as great a 


stage < 


C.. S. Landis 


In Two Parts—Part | 


steady holding. The sportsman who is 
looking for a small-bore hunting rifle, 
therefore, can just as well make up his 
mind at the start of his search that if he 
wants a rifle weighing 714 pounds or less 
he may find almost any number of such 





modern .22 
as is possible 


the superb accuracy of 
degree 


ballistic progress 
rifles, many at low cost and nearly all 
made ot good material, well rifled, ac- 


curately put together and well finished. 
About the only drawback to this class of 
rifles is that many of them are fitted to 
stocks that are shorter and lighter than 
many men would prefer, but this can al- 
ways be remedied, if needed, by the addi- 
tion of a thicker butt plate or a hand-made 


stock. The action works just as well on 


Off-hand rapid shooting the length of an ordinary cellar; 10-shot groups; 


Small-Bore Game Rifles 


one as on the other. On the other hand, the 
sportsman who desires a heavy-weight .22 
or .25-caliber sporting rifle has no choice 
whatever except the Model 52 Winchester 
.22, the Winchester single-shot or Winder 
musket in .22 rim-fire calibers, one or two 
models of the cheapest grades of the 
Stevens single-shot and such odds and ends 
as he may be able to pick up second-hand 
on the open market, of the old but reliable 
single-shot Winchester, Stevens, Ballard 
and other rifles adapted to small-game 
shooting. Whatever else you may want in 
the way of a high power or low power, 
full size, good weight, small-game rifle 
must be made to order and at considerable 
expense by the Niedner Rifle Barrel Cor- 
poration, Griffin & Howe, or other firms 
specializing in such work. The start of 
such a special rifle is a single-shot Win- 
chester or Ballard action, a short Mauser, 
a Springfield, or possibly a second-hand 
Remington bolt action or Savage; either 
lever or bolt. The gunsmithing firm bores, 
rifles and chambers the barrel to any speci- 
fications the shooter prefers, makes it of 
any weight and length he desires, and then 
any weight and length he desires, and 
then fits the gun with a stock in propor- 
tion. 

Any sights, either iron or telescopic, may 
be fitted that are adapted to use with the 
action selected. The only drawback to the 
procedure is the time it takes to get such a 
rifle when it is needed in a hurry and the 
fact that it will cost from two to five 
times as much as a regular standard fac- 
tory model on account of the time it takes 
to make a special weapon. It is always 
much cheaper to make up several dozen or 
several hundred of any model than to make 
them one at a time, especially when you 
have to make nearly every order somewhat 
different from the preceding one. 

It seems that there should be a sufficient 
demand to make at least one heavy-weight 
model of small-bore rifle in the .22 long 
rifle, and some .25 high power like the 
.250-3,000, pay for itself. I would like to 
suggest that if any firm ever puts out such 
a weapon that it be made on the short 
Mauser action, or that it be made on a 
shortened Springfield type of action, and 
that the cartridge chosen be none other than 
the .250-3,000, because that is the best all- 





.22 Remington auto-loading; 


open sights 
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increase 
accuracy 


You have a pleasant surprise 
awaiting you if you put Ly- 
man Sights on your gun. At 
once you will notice a remark- 
able increase in accuracy—as 
much as 70% increase with 
some guns—made possible by 
lengthening the distance be- 
tween front and factory rear 
sights. Lyman places the rear 
sight close to the eye, pro- 
vides the correct size peep to 
give full view of target and 


offers suitable front sight: 


beads that show _ strongly 
against object aimed at. You 
can get them for practically 
every gun made. 


See your dealer to- 
day or write us. 













Tear 


No. 17 front 
sight. Re- 
versible 
aperture or 
post. $2.50. 





bullseye. 





Send 10c for new Lyman Catalog No. 15 


No. 
Micrometer 


No. 2A ear sight Easy 
with removable disc bring 
ind thumb lock. ond. shot 


MAN 
SIGHTS 


103 


sight. 





to 

sec- 

into 
$9.00. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 


85 West Street, Middlefield, Conn., U.S. 





A. 














NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a 68-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable} 
information about guns, re- 
volvers, fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best places to 
get fish and game, etc. Big- 
gest value ever offered in a 
sporting magazine. 


AND HERE’S THE 
Remington Sportsman’s Knife! 


with stag handle and two long 














lender blades especially de 


for a good, clean job of slitting and skinning. 












The Name 
“Remington” 
on the blade is 
your guarantee 
of quality. 


ae ny ae ry receipt a 








igned to meet the exacting requirements of skinning 
and cleaning fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals. 
Blades are of superior quality steel with strong, durable, 
keen-cutting edges. The points are shaped just right 


Special Offer: ud We we x this a = end °$1. 00 


National Sportsman Meena 277 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 








| round .25-caliber commercial cartridge on 
the market. In making such a rifle it 
should be fitted with a receiver top which 
would be wide enough and heavy enough at 
the rear to allow the secure mounting of 
the rear mount for a telescopic sight, and 
it should also be drilled for the Lyman 48. 
The bolt handle should be shaped and 
grooved out on the top so that it sticks up 
as little as possible when the bolt is open. 
When this is done a telescopic rifle sight 
can be mounted on that rifle exactly where 


of its most convenient position. 

Any list of existing small bore-rifles 
could very well begin with the Winches- 
ter, because this make had so much to do 


with making .22 repeaters popular. 


Tue WINCHESTER RIFLES 


bias Model 1890 repeater is known 
practically all over the world, and for 
many years was the standard shooting gal- 
lery rifle. It is made with 24-inch octagon 


for the .22 short, .22 long, .22 long rifle 
pump or slide action. Each Model 1890 is | 


which is was bored and chambered. 

The Model 1906 Winchester is practi- 
cally the Model 90 made in extra light- 
weight style, with a 22-inch round barrel, 
to weigh 5 pounds. It is pump action and 
handles the .22 short, .22 long and the .22 
long rifle cartridges cttecs tieatity It 
has a shotgun instead of a rifle butt plate, 
and is more of a boy's size rifle than the 
1890. 

The Model 1904 Winchester is a single- 
shot bolt action rifle fitted with a 21-inch 
round barrel. The rifle weighs 4 pounds 
and will handle the .22 short, the .22 long 
and the .22 extra long rim-fire cartridges. 
It combines a great deal of quality and 
value at a very low price. 

The Model 52 is the celebrated bolt 
action target rifle which did more than any 
other weapon to make small-bore target 
shooting popular in the United States, its 
principal characteristic being the extra- 
ordinary degree of accuracy exhibited by 
the average Model 52. This Winchester 
is a five-shot bolt action weighing 834 


the .22 short and the .22 long rifle. The 
gun chambered for the ta rifle cartridge 
will handle other sizes; a procedure, how- 
ever, that is not recommended by experi- 
enced shooters, because it does not do the 
rifle any good and the long rifle cartridge 
is so much superior to other styles of this 
caliber. This 52 is the finest .22 on the 
market for small-game shooting when you 
need weight in the rifle, but to be satisfac- 
tory for this purpose it should be fitted 
with a Lyman 48 rear sight, or else a 
telescope, because the iron rear sight on 
the rifle is not adapted to game shooting 
for exactly the same reasons that the rear 
service sight on the Springfield rifle is not 
adaptable to any purpose except shooting 
at paper targets. The 52 has a 28-inch 
barrel of good weight. The only way this 
rifle could be improved for a stock model 
is to make the barrel about a half pound 
heavier and fit it with a different rear 
sight. 

The Model 57 Winchester is a new rifle 
which will probably be known as the Baby 
52. It is almost exactly the same as the 
heavy target Winchester except that it has 
a 22-inch instead of a 28-inch barrel and 
the rifle weighs 5 pounds. The Model 57 
has a military front sight and open fold- 
ing No. 6W Lyman rear and Lyman re- 








ceiver peep sight known as the 42W. The 
Model 57 has a five-shot magazine like 
that of the 52. It has sling swivels, is well 


it should be instead of six inches in front | 


barrel, weighs 534 pounds and is chambered | 


intended to handle only the cartridge for | 


pounds. It is supplied chambered for both | 








and the .22 W. R. F. cartridges. It is | 
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‘Business 


Do you love work that’s fascinating? Do 
you long for a chance to get ahead —to be- 
come a big salesman earning $100 a week 
clear profit? We need live wire industrious 


men in this big paying business. No experience 
necessary. Chance to be our sales manager with 





menunderyou. My planpaysbig 
commissions in advance with 
extra bonus for producers. Full 
or part time $45 to $100 weekly. 


BIG PROFITS 
IN ADVANCE No experience 


My plan pays biggest commis- starting, Now 
; ; ; earni ti 
sions in advance, and liberal 150 weekly with 
extra bonus to active sales- men under me. 

men. We deliver and collect. 


SELL FINE TAILORING 


Astonishing values get orders easy when you 
show samples of our tailored to order, all wool, 
suitsand overcoats— 
one price $31.50. Ourad- 
vertising helps you take 
orders quick. 


FREE! 


This big, fine sample 
outfit furnished free, 
contains 100 big all 
woolsamples, allone 
Price, $31.50, finecol- 
ored fashions, sta- 
tionery, supplies, 
tape, etc. All in 
classy, finecarry- 
ing case. Alsocom- 
plete sales manual. 
We a you in the Big 
Money Class. 


W. Z, GIBSON, Inc., CHICAGO 


Dept. B-658 san W. Harrison Street 









































SPEEDY 
STURDY 
DEPENDABLE 


Youcan’t go wrong in choosing 


Northland Skis 


as your companions 
for winter sports. 
No thrill like skiing. 
Easiest ski to learn on 
-the favorite of most 
experts and champions. 
Look for the. deer-head 
trademark; it protects you 
when buying. Bookle ‘t free 
on ‘‘How to Ski.’ 
World's Largest Ski 
Manufacturers 




























NORTHLAND 
SKI MFG. Co. 
8 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 





























“HOW TO SHOOT” Excerpts. from fo t- 


work, Grip. First or ‘‘ready’’ position. Gun Mountir 








Swing and overhead birds. Crossing shots. Position of 
the head. Eyesight, the master eye. Shooting dis- 
comforts and cures Shapes of gunstock Gun adjust- 
ments and field repairs. Hints for beginners, marki 

game, safety first, etc., Trapshooting, How to shot 





Clays. Competition Psychology Game guns of tod 
New revised edition with supplementary books post free 
$1.50 from 
Desk P. E. J. CHURCHILL (Gunmakers) Ltd., 
39 to 42, Leicester Square, London, Eng 
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finished all over and is in every sense of 
the word an accurate, reliable and service- 
able weapon. This rifle will shoot 10-shot 
possibles on the standard N. R. A. 100- 
yard target. I have probably the first pos- 
sible ever made with this model of rifle on 
a target range away from the factory. Its 
trigger pull is about the same as that of 
the Model 52. It is clean and sharp and 
as it comes out it feels a little heavy for 
the weight of the rifle because a 4-pound 
trigger pull feels a bit heavy for off-hand 
shooting on a five-pound rifle, but that can 
easily be remedied. Speaking generally, 
this little Model 57 takes the same place 
among 5-pound rifles as the 52 does among 
bolt action match rifles. It is a satisfac- 
tory and practical weapon and, fortunately, 
it sells very reasonably. Most of the other 
makes of high-grade light-weight .22s are 
either slide or lever actions, and there was 
a real need for something like the .57. 





A 10-shot possible at 100 yards 


HE Model 56 Winchester is the same 

as the 57, except that it has the sporting 
instead of the military style of stock and 
has no sling swivels. It is supplied with 
open sights and weighs 434 pounds; other- 
wise it is another Baby 52. The receiver 
has screw holes for attaching the Lyman 
42W receiver peep sight, which is supplied 
by the Winchester factory for $3.50 ad- 
ditional. The Model 56 is well finished 
and is very good looking. It balances and 
handles well. In other words, it is a high 
grade, light-weight, bolt action sporting 
rifle of .22 caliber. 

The only Winchester single-shot lever 
action rifle now supplied is the Winchester 
Winder musket called the Model ’87. This 
weapon is made with a 28-inch round bar- 
rel, has a Lyman receiver peep sight and is 
made for either the .22 short or the .22 long 
rifle. The Model ’87 weighs 8% pounds and 
it intended principally for prone target 
shooting. Speaking generally and frankly, 
this model is not equal to the 52, altho it 
is a reliable, accurate, serviceable weapon. 
There are a number of other Winchester 
.22s, including two light-weight, cheap, 
single-shots and automatics, but these will 
be passed over for the .25 Winchesters. 
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Since the small-game hunter can no 
longer secure the .25-20 Winchester single- 
shot, he will be most interested in the 
Model 1892 .25-20 Repeater and its latest 
adaptation known as the Model 55. This 
is a nicely balanced lever action .25 of light 
weight and easy handling qualities. It has 
a 22-inch round nickel steel barrel and a 
shotgun butt plate. This rifle is lighter 
and handles somewhat better than the old 
Model 1892, and of course its barrel wears 
better than the soft steel barrel of the 
standard 92, It is one of the most re- 
liable and satisfactory .25-caliber small- 
game repeating calibers available. It is a 
good all-around gun for the trap line, the 
farm and the hunting field, but it is not a 
target rifle in the sense of the Model 52. 

Another Winchester which many small- 
game hunters like is the .25-35 Model 
1894. Its principal drawback is that the 
weapon is rifled and chambered for the 


with the new Model 57 Winchester 


long 117-grain bullet and is therefore -not 
as satisfactory for average small-game 
shooting, including woodchucks, as_ this 
rifle would be if it were bored and cham- 
bered for the 87 and 101-grain bullets. The 
lighter weights of bullets can, of course, 
be used in this caliber by reloading, but 
they have to jump that extra length in get- 
ting from chamber to the rifling and they 
ride on a twist which is quicker than it 
needs to be because a quick twist is neces- 
“ to spin the long heavy 117-grain bul- 
et 


THe REMINGTON LINE 


HE small-caliber Remingtons are all 

medium or light-weight rifles. They are 
all slide action or auto-loading, except the 
Model 30, which is made in .25 Remington 
rimless cartridge and is one of the two 
modern high power small- caliber bolt ac- 
tion sporting rifles available in factory 
models. 

The Remington which will probably ap- 
peal to the greatest number who like a .22 
repeater of light weight is the 12-C. This 
model is supplied with a 24-inch octagon 
barrel and is chambered to take, without 
adjustment, either the .22 short, the .22 
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long or the .22 long rifle. The tubular 
magazine under the barrel holds 16, 12 or 
11 cartridges respectively. The expert shot 
of course will use nothing but the target 
styles of long rifle ammunition in this as in 
most other .22s, except those chambered 
for the short only. The Model 12 has the 
typical Remington cross-bolt safety thru 
the trigger guard, it is fitted with open 
sights and the standard model weighs 5'% 
pounds. It has a take-down and the barrel 
lifts out of the receiver. The 12-C is an 


exceptionally reliable and easy to clean .22 


repeater. The trigger pull is usually mod- 


erately good and I have personally found 
that the weapon wears well. It sheds 
water satisfactorily, carries easily in any 
position and makes a good light-weight 
trap line or hunting rifle. The same model 
is made with a 22-inch round barrel and a 
shotgun butt and is then called the 12-A 
Standard Grade. These changes cut down 
the weight to 41%4 pounds. For almost every 
use except in the hands of a small boy the 
12-C is the better, because it is more of a 
gun. 

A Special 12-C N. R. A. target grade is 
supplied which is equipped with target 
sights and ‘sling strap. These extras add 
something to the effectiveness of the rifle 
for target shooting, but no additions can 
ever make a 6-pound rifle equal to a 9- 
pound target rifle for purely match shoot- 
ing. 

The other .22 Remington repeater is the 
auto-loading, a very reliable little sporting 
rifle for use in those states where self- 
operated firearms are not prohibited. It is 
smaller all over than the 12-C and its 
principal advantage is that of a slight in- 
crease in rate of firing and the lack of 
necessity for hand operation, but any ex- 
perienced .rifleman can shoot a slide action 
.22 much faster than he can aim. The 
Model 24 Remington has a 19-inch round 
barrel and weighs between 4 and 5 pounds. 
It shoots well off-hand, but of course it 
feels small to anyone accustomed to a 
full sized weapon. 

The Remington company still makes two 
single-shot rifles, the No. 4, which was 
used by many thousands of the present 
generation when they were boys and which 
has a falling block single-shot action made 
for .22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifle 
cartridges, and in .25-caliber for the .25 
Stevens cartridge. The Model 4 is good, 
but is not equal to the old Remington 
Model 2, of which I was very fond, as I 
had one of these for many years. My old 
No. 2 had a beautiful trigger pull and it 
was exceptionally accurate for a light .22 
of that day. I wish I had it back again. 


HE Model 6 Remington is a light 

single-shot made to sell at a lower price 
than the Model 4. The little No. 6 weighs 
about 314 pounds and is made with a 20- 
inch round barrel. The No. 4, on the other 
hand, has a 22%-inch barrel and weighs 
44% pounds. The first breech-loading .22 
I ever owned was a No. 6 Remington. It 
misfired terribly, but this trouble was taken 
care of in improvements on later editions 
of the No. 6. The present No. 6 has been 
changed in a number of particulars from 
those produced nearly thirty years ago. 
Remington does not make a bolt action or 
a lever action .22, and the only other model, 
excepting those enumerated above, and the 
once-popular No. 7, was a Martini target 
rifle, of which only a few were produced. 

The Model 25 Remington in .25-20- 
caliber is so very similar to the 12-C .22 
long rifle of this make that a description 
is hardly necessary. It is very fast in op- 
eration, is well balanced, as accurate as can 
be expected for the: weight and style, and 
with their high-speed 60-grain cartridge 
develops a very flat trajectory over small 
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game ranges. 


of the most effective woodchuck rifles 
among the light-weight sporters. It is 
ideally adapted to the mounting of a tele- 
scopic sight; the only objection to it for 
woodchuck shooting is its light weight 
and rather small size which of course 
makes it more difficult to hold steadily. 


The Model 14 Remington is simply a 
bigger brother of the 25 and is supplied 
for the .25 Remington rimless cartridge. 
This model is fitted with a 22-inch round 
barrel. It is also made in carbine style 
with an 18%-inch barrel. The standard 
rifle weighs 634 pounds. This is an ac- 
curate, flat shooting, high power rifle of 
light recoil, and is a good deer rifle in open 
country as well as being adapted to the 
larger varieties of small game, such as 
coyotes, woodchucks and foxes. The stand- 
ard light-bullet cartridge shoots an 87- 
grain bullet at 2700 f. s. muzzle velocity. 


HE next Remington is the Moael 30 
chambered for the .25 rimless. It is 
one of the two modern factory-made bolt 
action rifles in .25-caliber, the other being 
the .250-3,000 Savage bolt action. The 
Model 30 has a 22-inch barrel and weighs 
about 7 pounds. The receiver is so de- 
signed that a telescopic sight can be mount- 
ed down close to it. Consequently this makes 
probably the best high power woodchuck 
and coyote rifle of light weight now ob- 
tainable from the factory. Its stock is 
fairly good and attractive in appearance, 
but there are a few details which would 
be changed if an experienced rifleman 
were having it made up special for his own 
use for small-game hunting. In the first 
place, he .would have the rifle weigh a 
pound more and he would also make the 
butt plate larger and the stock somewhat 
fuller all over. But when we consider 
that this rifle was designed more for deer 
shooting than small-game hunting, we must 
conclude that the manufacturers chose a 
weight that will please a good many shoot- 
ers who are not as a rule expert riflemen. 
Many of these would rather carry a pound 
less rifle for a week over the mountains 
than to have that extra pound for a few 
seconds to help steady down their shoot- 
ing when actually firing at a buck; but you 
don’t realize how you miss that pound, 
however, until you do the shooting. Mod- 
ern .25-caliber high power ammunition has 
been improved both in velocity and ac- 
curacy over that made several years ago, 
and now the average .25 rimless is about 
as effective on deer as the .30-30 was when 
that rifle first came on the market. As 
cartridges for a bolt action can be reloaded 
easily, irrespective of whether they are 
fired with a reduced or a full charge, the 
.25 rimless Remington comes nearer to 
being an all-round rifle than any other 
Remington. I say this advisedly, because 
the .30-1906 in this weight of rifle will 
kick hard, particularly if fired prone. 
There is still one Remington remaining. 
That is the .25 Remington rimless auto- 
loading, the choice of those who prefer 
the self-operating rifle. Its principal ad- 
vantage is that it has a splendid trigger 
pull, a rare thing on a self-operated fire- 
arm. Of course it is not as attractive look- 
ing as the .25 slide action or the bolt, but 
it is a trifle faster to the extent of one 
magazine of cartridges. There is one more 
Remington that sportsmen could use to 
pier oe That would be the Model 30 
hambered for the .250-3,000 cartridge, 
fitted with a 24-inch barrel at least as 
heavy as that on the Springfield military 
rifle and the whole arm fitted with a full- 
sized stock and a flat butt plate, said rifle 
to weigh 8%4 pounds. It would be the best 
factory-made sporting rifle obtainable in 
(Concluded on page 62) 


The Model 25 makes one | 
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jj CLEAN your gun's bore with Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9. 
~ Quick, easy, best protection against RUST. For all firearms—re- 
moves every trace of primer salts and powder fouling. Alsoremoves lead- 
ing and metal fouling. No acid. Recommended by Uncle Sam. 
Special Oil and Grease 
For working parts of guns, fishing reels, etc., use Hoppe’s Lubri- 








cating Oil. 4 rs one, acid free, light and penetrating, of rich 
viscosity, NEV. UMS. Cleans, polishes—excellent for golf 
clubs. Fora dhe Be resistant, use Hoppe’s Gun Grease, the acid- 






un bores, all polished and blued steel 
Joppe’s Products are sold everywhere. Ask your Dealer. If he 
cannot supply you, write tous. loppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack, $1.00 


Frank A. Hoppe, Inc. 2315 N. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa 


Send 10c in stamps 
for sample of No. 9. 
Ask for FREE copy 
of ** Hoppe’s Guide for 
Gun Owners"’—iust out. 
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‘*Famous for Accuracy and 







Turkey Hollow 


PROPPING up a black gum tree, yelping softly through 
the still big woods—‘“‘Big Tom’”’ Wales. Fell in love 
with a Marlin .25-20 and put himself and Turkey Hollow 
on the map. Old tom turkey he shot they say was most 
as big as an ostrich. 


There’s a lot of solid satisfaction in store for you too in keeping 
company with a year-round Marlin Model 27. 

The game rifie for settled communities. Not too much power for 
crows, hawks, geese—enough for deer and black bears. 


Expert Repair Service 


arliyt 


New Haven, Conn. 


Ask for Complete Catalog 


octagon barrel half f macasne, 2 7 
s. Accurate alike 
- kk Pall makes) 
bobcats, coyotes, wolves, 
or panthers) mom, coens, babes an Fao my bi 
r whistlers on the side. Ask your dealer. If he cannot 
on one, write direct for complete information and a neg 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
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IF NOT SATISFIED 


SELF FILLER 


)” GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED © 


50 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL MONEY BACK 
















‘Writes with ‘ink free and easy as a lead 
Gut a miss, skip or blur. Its pe = flow 
of ink actually improves your hand writing, 
Won't biot, scratch, leak, or soil hands, 
Makes 3 or4 Carbo 
Copies wie With ae paste In ink 


ite with y 
no style ~'¢ writ 







7 
t grade, 
ply polis hed, hard rubber, 
est pa ‘workmanship. 
Pocket clip attached makes it’ 
an instrument of 
vem Il never wre. a Bondo pen once you 
@N Inkograph. No complicated mechanism 
clean or get out rt order. SEND NO MONEY. 
Pay postman $1.50 plus postage. Year’s guarantee certificate 
assures absolute acento Write name and address plainly,» 





































lead INKOGRAPH CO.,Inc. 193-7 Centre St.,New York 
AGENTS Sell tahogrante make » bigger profits, more potes. s wbout investment. Quicker po conuear 





C. S. Landis, gun editor of “Rod and Gun in Can- 
ada,” with anew model 20 bore Ithaca, killed 16 quail 


and 5 rabbits before he lost a cripple. 
Trap and game guns $37.50 to $750.00 
Catalog Free 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
BOX 10 ITHACA,N.Y. 
































German Luger (2 


Automatics $ 14 Ai 


9-Shot. SPECIAL 










30-CALIBER 


New German Sauer .32 Auto., 7-shot $12.00 
New German Ortgies .32 Automatic 10.00 
New German Ortgies .25 Automatic 8.50 
New Remington .380 Automatic 12.75 
New Remington .32 Automatic. 13.50 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 

Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel 27.50 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 

.32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-in. barrel 27.50 


All Models and Calibers of New Colt Pistols 
SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 


Colt’s .45 Automatic $25.00 
Colt’s .38 Military Model Automatic 22.50 
Colt’s .32 and .380 Automatic - 13:58 
Colt’s .32-20 Police Positive 20.00 
Colt’s .32-20 .38 and .41 Cal. Army Spec .. 20.00 
Colt’s .38 Army Special.- 20.00 
Colt’s .38 Pocket Model Automatic 22.50 
Colt’s .32 Pocket Model, side break . 17.50 
Winchester .401 Automatic Rifle.__. 20.00 
Winchester .25-20 Rifle . 20.00 
Winchester .25-35 Rifle . 20.00 
Sav -— 32 Automatic . 12.00 
5. .32 or .38 Military and Police . 22.50 
S.& Ww. .38 Military or Police._ 22.50 
S. & W. .32 Pocket Model, side break 17.50 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 


.30-cal. Luger, per 100 $3 .00 
9 mm. Luger, per 100 4.00 
.32-cal Automatic, per 100 : a 
.25-cal. Automatic, per 100.. 2.00 


Will ship all goods C. O. D. ‘with privilege 
of examination 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER, COLO 


A 
fj ZIP-ZIP Shooter 
/ TF Campers and Tourist: Here is the very 
thing for you. Campers tell us that this is 
the greatest weapon to be had where fire 
arms are prohibited; Zip-Zip Shooter is 















Can you afford to do without this Zip-Zip 
Shooter? Thousands of boys are made happy 


with this wonderful Shooter. 

If your dealer happens 

not to have them order , 

from us. Zip-Zip poheates ~ 
35c or 3 for $1. Send 


stamps, coin rag “money 
order, 


— RUBBER CO. 
Columbia, S. C. 


PIMPLES 


Cleared up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you can be rid of pimples, blackheads, 





acne eruptions on the face or body, bar- | 
itch, eczema, enlarged pores, oily | 


bers’ 


| educated as to their 


or shiny skin, simply send me your name and address today | 


no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and tested 
in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is simply 
magieal in prompt results. You can repay the favor by tell- 
ing your friends. ; if not the loss is mine. WRITE TODAY. 


E. S. GIVENS, , 444 Chemical Bldg, Kansas City, I Mo. 


| HOTEL FLANDERS 
| Just East of Broadway 

| 134-136 West 48th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


A modern high class 15-story hotel very close to | 
Times Square and within a few minutes to all | 
leading Theaters and Shops. 


Rooms with bath $2.50 up | 
| Special rates for long or short periods 


GEORGE SANBORN, dninets | 





| Rooms with running water $2 








NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN 
The following: 


We are appealing to all naturalists and sports- 
men who may have old copies of Outdoor Life 
which they do not need, and which they might 
be willing to donate to us for our Public ‘Library 
of Conservation. 

It is very essential to have as compkte files 
as possible of all the sporting and outdoor 
magazines, and we have a complete set of Out- 
door Life’s numbers with the exception of the 
following: January, 1898, up to and including 
April, 1900, and also J: anuary, 1912, January, 
1915, and November, 1915. 

At the suggestion of Outdoor Life we are 
appealing to the readers of this magazine to 
help us out to this extent. 

National Association of Audubon Societies 
1974 Broadway, New York City 
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Choose Your Weapons 


Harry R. Pierce 


N the good old days when friendly dis- 
putes were settled at 40 paces, the in- 
dividual concerned had little choice of 
weapons. Some friend volunteered the use 
of a brace of mpzzle- -loading stovepipes 
and the contestant winning the toss had a 


fifty-fifty chance of picking the best one 
of the two. Those days are gone, but the 
phrase, “choose your weapons,” may still 


be employed to good advantage by those 
who contemplate the purchase oi a firearm 
for protection or for sport. 


In the good old days, again, those who 
desired weapons for duelling or for mil- 


itary use had little variety to pick from. 
There were few gunsmiths and fewer types 
of weapons, all being custom made. Those 
who had use for such things, the aristoc- 
racy and the military, were generally well 
requirements. With 
the changing conditions and with the ad- 
vent of machine-made guns at greatly re- 
duced prices there has become a very gen- 
eral use of firearms of all kinds, so much 
so that there is little doubt but that many 
purchasérs are faced with a difficult prob- 
lem as to what particular type or caliber 
best meets their needs. While this problem 
is also faced with respect to rifles and 
shotguns, this article will attempt a dis- 
cussion of the matter in connection with 
pistols and revolvers. 

There is on the market today a large 
variety of hand weapons—pistols, revolvers 
and automatic pistols. Let us assume that 
you are about to buy one. Which will be 
your choice? The first question that you 
will be asked will be, “What will be its 
use?” Is it for the protection of the home, 
for killing big-game or for target practice? 

Prior to 1911 the standard side arm for 
the United States army was a Colt cali- 
ber .38 revolver. For its purpose as a 
military weapon it was excellent, accurate, 
hard hitting and durable. But the army 
at that time had not met the Moro, who 
had neither sense nor nerves. Conse- 
quently one hole in his hide, more or less, 
didn’t disturb him a great deal, much to 
the sorrow of many of our fine soldiers. 
As a result of this experience the Govern- 
ment adopted in place of the 38 a .45 
caliber Colt automatic pistol known as the 
Government Model, capable of firing up to 
twenty-one shots of 200 grains each in five 
or six seconds. This furnishes a hard- 
hitting, fast, reasonably accurate, short- 
range weapon, and it would stop even the 
Moro. 

In the days of the wild and woolly West 
the automatic was not known, but the 
favorite weapon of the gun toter was a .44 
or .45-caliber single-action revolver. In 


| those days there was no discussion as to 


which was better, a small high velocity 
bullet or a low velocity slug. They used 
large caliber and high velocity both and 


| took no chances. 





Abraham Lincoln was shot with a der- 
ringer of about .4l-caliber, using a short 
rim-fire cartridge, a little thing that took 
up very little space but which was par- 
ticularly deadly at short range. A good 
shot, however, would miss a barn door at 
50 yards with one of these. So the pur- 
pose for which a weapon is intended evi- 
dently plays a considerable part in its 
choice. 

There are several general uses for a 
pistol. The most common, perhaps, is 
the protection of the home; secondly 


| comes the guarding of the law by police, 


railway and bank messengers; thirdly, per- 


| sonal protection in the woods and other 


wild places out of doors; and fourthly, 
target shooting. Each of thee general 
uses and any sub-divisions that there may 
be has its own requirements and a _ par- 
ticular class of weapon should be chosen. 

For the protection of the home the 
weapon should be small enough for either 
the man or his wife to operate with ease, 
and light for the same reason. It should 
be positive in action and of medium cali- 
ber. It need not be particularly accurate, 
since the distance at which it would or- 
dinarily be used would seldom exceed 10 
paces, at which distance a rock would be 
quite effective. It must, however, be eas) 
to operate and safe against accidental dis- 
charge. <A .32-caliber or .380 caliber auto- 
matic pistol is to be preferred for this 
use, altho a .32-caliber revolver with a 
short. barrel is satisfactory. While the 
automatic, on account of its construction, 
is less positive than a revolver, it is be- 
lieved that the assurance which an auto- 
matic gives a person, particularly one of 
a somewhat timid nature, and the ease 
with which one of these weapons may be 
operated, far exceeds the advantages of 
other types. 


For a police weapon a more accurate 
one is needed than for home protection, 
and of heavier caliber. An automatic pis- 
ton of .38-caliber of standard manufacture 
is ideal, fits the pocket or shoulder holster 
better than a revolver, is faster when speed 
is needed, and is as accurate as is neces- 
sary. One police force which might be 
mentioned has discarded the automatic al- 
most to a man in favor of the .38-caliber 
U. S. Army Model revolver on account of 
fear of jams. At a recent pistol competi- 
tion where the .45-caliber automatic was 
used entirely, out of eighteen firers two 
consistently had jams in rapid fire. This 
apparently does not speak very well for the 
automatic. On the other hand, practically 
all automatic jams are caused by bent 
magazines, a fault which can be easily 
remedied and which one can be prepared 
for. Some people use the magazine for 
a hammer and then expect it to work 
properly. There is no doubt but that the 
revolver .is more positive in action than 
the automatic, but with a thoro knowledge 
of his weapon, such as any police officer 
should have, the automatic should give no 
trouble. 


OR a mounted police force or a con- 
stabulary, where work may be expected 
in open country, a revolver is better than 
an automatic on account of its greater 
range and accuracy. In fact, the heaviest 
one made, the .45-caliber Colt or its equiva- 
lent, is to be preferred. The bank mes- 
senger does not need as powerful a weapon 
as a police officer and a_ .32-caliber or 
.380-caliber ‘automatic is heavy enough. 
Goodness knows when you are lugging 
around a pound or so of iron in your 
jeans every ounce tells. The railway 
messenger or expressman needs a more 
powerful gun than the bank messenger. 
He might be called upon to use one in 
open country, particularly in localities 
where hold-ups are still possible, and since 
he need not carry it on his person all of 
the time, a heavier one might not be par- 
ticularly objectionable. A .45-caliber re- 
volver is preferable for this purpose, giv- 
ing long range and accuracy. 
One would not ordinarily take an air 
rifle into the woods where big-game 
is apt to be encountered. Here we revert 
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lefever 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $28.25 


(IN U.S.) 

O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right. 
and stand as much 
usé as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever put 
ina gun— 

first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times 












Every 
gun tested 
with an ex- 
treme load. A 
standardized 
gun built only in 
410, 26in.,20ga.and 
16ga.,26in.and 28in. 
12 ga. in 26in., 28 in., 
and30in. A Lefever 

won the World's cham- 
pionship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever 
has stood for service and dure 
ability for over 50 years. 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 





























Handloading Ammunition 
By J. R. Mattern 


A textbook covering all phases of the loading 
and reloading of metallic ammunition for rifles 


and pistols. 380 pages, 117 original illustrations 
including voluminous tables of ballistics and 
complete load tables. Gives complete instruc- 
tions for loading to duplicate factory loads, short 
range and small game loads, big game cartridges 
and loads to obtain the greatest accuracy at all 
ranges. The information is all original, there is 
no reprinting of any catalog dope Intensely 
practical and no awier should be without it. 
Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


SMALL ARMS TECHNICAL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Marshalltown, Delaware - Box 31 











You may get your D-W RECOIL PAD without 


delay, “It’s a Winner.” Ask your dealer. Cir- 


cular upon request. 


D-W MANUFACTURING CO. 
| 360 Sixth St., Elyria, Ohio 



















CY GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 


Makers of High Grade Rifles, Acces- 
sories and Equipment for Sportsmen, Target Shooters 
and Wilderness Hunters. Telephone 6663 Caledonia 
234 to 240 East 39th Street New York 
Five minutes walk from Grand Central Station 


THE JOSTAM SPONGE RUBBER RECOIL PADS 


for Shotguns 
and Ri 
Softest saeoll wd d 
made. Easily 
—— nd 
Pat. 10-10-17 rom your neilgh- 
t orhood dealer bg direct. Black One Ply $1.50, Two Ply $2. 
Three Ply $2.51 Red Sponge pads adds to the appearance 
ofyour gun 4 only 50c extra per pad. Send for Free Catalog 
JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Lar gest mfors. of recoil pads in the world 


HUNTER’S This instrument enables you to determine 


range and size of an object at any dis- 











t and set sights for long shots. Every 
RANGE Sontes "needle one. Agents Wanted. 
FINDER Moneyback guarantee. Price $1. 
PIONEER EQUIPMENT CO., 1-209 W. 38th St. New York 











to situations in a way 
early days in the West or 


accurate gun. Probably the best for this 
purpose is a .44 or .45-caliber revolver. 
The .45-caliber automatic pistol is an ideal 
weapon for war, where you need a rapid- 
shooting, hard-hitting gun for rather close 


range work, and there is nothing more 
deadly against the genus man than this 
selfsame automatic. But due to the fail- 


ings of the human race certain members 
will insist upon using their magazines to 
hammer nails, with a result that jams are 
too frequent for comfort when confronted 
with a fierce wild animal. The revolver, 
being more positive, even when the butt is 
being also used for a hammer, then becomes 
the preference. Then, too, if a gun is ever 
needed under such circumstances a heavy 
gun is needed, and the .45, being the 
heaviest made, is none too light. In addi- 
tion to personal protection in the woods a 
heavy caliber revolver may be used to great 
advantage in killing anything in the deer 
or bear class, the .44 Smith & Wesson 
Special or the .45 Colt being powerful 
enough and of sufficient range to kill any- 
thing you can hit. 


And now we come to the widest actual 
use for a pistol or revolver—target prac- 
tice. Where we spend five minutes in 
actually using a weapon in time of need, 
we spend hours at target practice. As a 
result there is an extremely wide variety 
of target pistols and revolvers, all of 
which are good. And while any gun you 
have should be of good workmanship and 
reasonably accurate, a target pistol should 
be more so. At this game we don’t have 
to wait for the game season to open or 
for vacation time. Anyone owning any 
kind of revolver or pistol should spend 
some time periodically at target practice. 
He should become thoroly proficient in the 
use of the weapon he owns, for two rea- 
sons; first, so that in case of necessity he 
will know how to use it efficiently ; second, 
so that his owning a gun will not make 
him a menace to the community. For a 
weapon of any kind in the hands of an 
amateur is a menace. 

SIDE 


from becoming familiar with 


analagous to the | 
in Alaska and | 
requiring a hard-hitting, positive-acting and | 


your own weapon for purposes above | 


mentioned, target practice is an art, the 
accomplishment of which may well make 
the owner proud. It is not easy to hit a 
mark continuously, but instead, takes a 
great deal of training and patience. There 
are on the market many wonderful shoot: 
ing irons of extreme accuracy. With a .22 
long rifle revolver or automatic it is pos- 
sible to place ten consecutive shots in a 
5-inch bullseye at 50 yards. 


It is also pos- | 


sible to place at least two shots out of ten | 


in a 10-inch bullseye at 200 yards. The 
weapons themselves are much more accu- 


rate than that, but the above has been done | 


without difficulty and experts can probably 
do much better. This class of weapons 
opens up a wide field for target practice or 
against small game. The ammunition is 
very inexpensive and the use of this caliber 


as much fun or more than heavier. For 
learning how to shoot it is probably the 
best caliber. The kick is imperceptible and 


consequently easy for a beginner to learn 
with. 

Later the embryo pistol shot—and there 
is a little of the wild West hankering in 


all of us—gets a desire to own a six-gun. 
This is the ultimate choice of experts 
where rapid fire is needed. The .38-Colt 


Officers’ Model, the .45 Colt New Service 
Target and contemporary arms are the best 
of this class. Where rapid fire is not 
needed a single-shot weapon is sometimes 
preterred, but the most of us cannot afford 

























1926 BRINGS 
4 HIGH AVERAGES 


L.C. SMITH 
GUNS 


A. J. Stauber, Los Angeles, Cal., has 
Amateur High Average for the United States 


on 1,000 or more Registered Targets. Aver- 
age, .9820. 
Sam Vance, Tillsonburg, Ont., has high 


Amateur Average on Registered Targets in 
Canada. Average, .9545. 

Sam Vance has High Amateur Average for 
Canada on Doubles. Average, .8180. 

S. L. Jenny, Highland, Ill., has Amateur 
High Average on Doubles in the United 
States. Average, .9060. Frank M. Troeh, 
Portland, Oregon, i. runner-up with .8974 

The records of these champions are just 
samples of the results which testify to the 
excellence of L. C. Smith Guns. There's a 


model to fit your needs and a gun to fit you 

\ booklet has been especially prepared to 
make your selection easy. 
B44. 


Write for Booklet 





HUNTER, ARMS, COMPANY 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: 30 Church Street, NewYork City 











Af. 


IDEAL SHOTSHELL 
LOADING MACHINE 


Accurately measures black or 
smokeless powder. Only ma 
chine graduated to measure 
grains as wellasdrams. Only 
machine that can be used for 
charging rifle and pistol car- 
tridges and shotgun shells 

Quickly pays for itself from the 
saving in the cost of ammuni 
tion. Machine with No. 1 
Receiver,$17; with No. 2 
Receiver, $18, for one 
gauge shell only. At- 
tachments if desired to 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 























20-gauge shotshells. 
your dealer or send us 25 cents 
for new edition Ideal Handbook. 
128 pages of description and in- 
structions. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West Street Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 








| The most complete line 
made inthe U.S.A 


California 
By-Products Co. 


P. O. Box 509 
San Francisco 


62 West 47th Street 
New York 





Send us your Dealer's Name 
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a half dozen different kinds. With the ex- 
ception of the .22 Colt automatic, the re- 
volver is always to be preferred to the 
automatic. . This is due to the inherent 
faults in the construction of the automatic 
and not due to the manufacture. 

Lastly, the best advice that can be of- 
fered to the person starting the game by 
purchasing a gun is to remember that “a 
good workman must have good tools.” 
Don’t spare expense and buy a cheap gun. 
A good weapon cannot be bought cheaply. 
Neither can good ammunition be purchased 
at a bargain. No gun costs so much but 
that anyone who can afford the ammuni- 
tion can afford the best that is made. 
Purchase only goods of standard and 
reputable manufacture if you expect satis- 
faction. And above all, when you set out 
to purchase a gun, do a little thinking and 
decide what you want to use it for. Then 
before you buy it pick one that will do the 
work you want done. Choose your 
weapon. 


Small-Bore Game Rifles 


(Continued from page 59) 

the United States and that, too, irrespective 
of which of the three big manufacturers 
made it, provided it was properly designed 
and finished along these lines. Such a rifle 
would be superbly accurate, would have no 
appreciable recoil and it would shoot hard 
enough for anything except grizzly bear 
if bored and used with the 100-grain bul- 
let. You could fit such a rifle with a mod- 
ern telescopic sight, and if the trigger pull 
were properly adjusted such a weapon 
would be the best all-round factory made 
rifle possible to produce economically. 

(To be concluded.) 








tho I have killed five wild turkeys with it, all 





ARMS and 
AMMUNITION 


Queries 
Edited by Capt. Chas. Askins 


[Inquirers who wish their answers sent by mail 
(only a small percentage are published) will please 
enclose 2 cents for postage. Correspondents in this 
department will please address Captain Askins at 
the Denver office. If an answer is not received it 
is because complete address was not given. Write 
again. ] 








Any Advantage in 3-Inch Shells? 

In order to get the best results from a 12- 
gauge, that is, the longest range, is the long 
chambered 12 best? Will it shoot closer pat- 
terns. Will the 2%-inch shell work well in the 
long chamber? Will the long shells give good pat- 
terns in a standard 2%-inch chamber? How much 
do you consider the effective range of the 12- 
gauge is increased by the new Oval, Express or 
Super-X loads? I have a No. 1% Ithaca; shoots 
fine and is in first-class condition, but am think- 
ing of getting a No. 2. Often want the left bar- 
rel for match shooting. I’d like it bored for this 
work, to put the most No. 8s or 7%s in the 
smallest space. How would you have it bored? 
With long chamber, or not? Also, if bored for 
close shooting, will it do well at long ranges. The 
right barrel I desire in modified choke, for 
quicker shooting. I intend using the gun for 
wild turkeys in Missouri, also, and would like 
to know if I can combine in one gun all that I 
desire as a duck, wild turkey and match gun. 
My father’s Ithaca Field Grade seems to knock 
them first rate, and it is very close with 8s in a 
match, but 4s work not quite so well, it seems, 








THE OVER-AND-UNDER 
Close-up view of the breech arrangement of the modern over-and-under shotgun 
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with 4s. I shoot for the neck always; otherwise 
they are darned hard to kill. I do not want 2 
10-gauge, because I cannot afford two guns. How 
about barrels? Mine are 30-inch. Will 32-inch 
shoot closer or farther, and will the 28-inch do 
as well as 30?—Ralph M. Blackman, Mo. 


Answer.—My recent tests indicate that the 
3-inch shells, in maximum loads of 1% ounces, 
have about 3 yards the advantage of 2% shells 
with 1% ounces of shot. In order to secure this 
3 yards of advantage the guns need to be built 
and bored for 3-inch shells, and it often happens 
that they will not handle anything else very well. 
If you put the 2% inch cases into such a gun, 
loaded with 1% ounces of shot, the chances are 
you lose about 3 yards, as compared with what 
the shell would do in a good gun chambered for 
it. I am referring here to Oval loaded shells in 
both 2% and 3-inch. It is difficult to get a 
match barrel in the 3-inch chambers and big 
loads. These loads are better adapted to larger 
than to small shot; from 6s to larger sizes should 
be used, with full loads of powder. Powder must 
be in full charges or it won’t burn clean. This 
is not the kind of a gun we used to like at 
shooting matches, where we preferred a gun 
which would shoot a close pattern with a normal 
shot charge of fine shot, and about 2 drams of 
powder. I think the Ithaca Company could make 
you such a match barrel by overchoking it a bit, 
but it wouldn’t be a good barrel when high veloc- 
ity loads were used. The choke in a shotgun can 
be regulated by the quantity and velocity of the 
shot to be used. Overchoke the barrel and by 
dropping the velocity enough you will get a whale 
of a pattern; but when you put a load into this 
barrel at high velocity or perhaps at normal 
velocity it will blow up and you won’t get any- 
thing that looks like a pattern. I am therefore 
doubtful if you are going to get a good game 
barrel and a good match barrel all in the same 
gun. I wouldn’t have a gun bored with 3-inch 
chambers except it was intended for wildfowl 
shooting and no other purpose. In the 3-inch 
chambered weapon _you will get a good turkey 
and duck gun, and you could use it for the 
match shooting, by using black or semi-smokeless 
powder. Where do you find wild turkeys in Mis 
souri? I thought they were all gone.—Editor. 


Best Caliber in Mannlicher 

I intend buying a Mannlicher, but do not know 
of what caliber. I have heard that the 6.5 mm. 
is plenty big enough for game in the United 
States and that an 8 mm. is too large, but I 
have my doubts. Would you please advise me 
on the subject. Also, what is your opinion of the 
Mannlicher? Is there any possibility of buying 
a U. S. Springfield from the Government? lf 
so, to whom should I write?—Jack Roske, Calif. 

Answer.—I had rather have the 7 mm. in a 
Mannlicher than any other size. I think the 
Mannlicher is made for this cartridge. Next to 
the 7 mm. I’d take the 6.5 mm. The 8 mm., they 
tell me, is less accurate, using the modern high 
velocity ammunition and short bullets. All kinds 
of game can be killed, or at least has been killed, 
with the 6.5, up to elephants. The 160-grain bul- 
let has tremendous penetration, but I take it 
would have to be held pretty close to the right 
spot. The 7 mm. using the 150-grain bullet is 
about the right thing for our big game, in a light 
rifle which shoots practically without recoil. The 
Mannlicher is the right gun for the man who 
doesn’t want to carry a rifle weighing more than 
6 pounds, yet having a great deal of power. You 
understand that in my honest opinion we have 
better rifles than anything made in Europe. Take 
the Springfield ’06 Sporter. Savage .300/180, 
Remington Model .30-06, Winchester Model 54 
706 and .270, Hoffman .256, Niedner 7 mm., 
etc., and while the rifles can be duplicated in 
appearance, particularly in Germany and Austria, 
they never are equaled in accuracy—not to my 
knowledge, anyway. The Springfield Model ’06 
is sold by the Director of Civilian Markmanship, 
War Department, Washington, D. C., to members 
of the National Rifle Association only. Therefore, 
if you want one of thes rifles it will be necessary 
to join the National Rifle Association, 1108 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C., which 
will cost you a membership fee of $2. Write 
them for membership blank to be filled out. The 
regular issue Springfield costs about $33; Spring- 
field star-gauged and specially selected, about $40, 
Springfield Sporter, pistol grip, half length sport- 
ing stock, Lyman No. 48 receiver sight, about 
$49. The sporting Springfield stock is as near 
right on a sporting rifle as experts know how to 
make it. If you buy the issue rifle, that means 
eventually changing the stock at a cost of from 
$25 up.—Editor. 
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Special Automatic Sale 
REMINGTONS 


.380-Cal. 
REM INGTON 
AUTOMATICS 
8 
While They Last 4125 


25 Mauser Automatic, 10 -- een, 
2 Mauser Automatic, 9 shots... 14.00 
25 Ortgies Automatic, 7 shots._.-...... ae 
'380 Ortgies, 8 shots. 10.00 
AMMUNITION — 
30 Luger, per hundred.. aad 
9mm. Luger, per hundred... Sah 
25 or .32 Automatic, per hundred... 
.380 Automatic Shells, per bundred.......... 
RIFLE SPECIALS 
30-30 Winchester Carbine, new condition..$20.00 
22 High-Power Savage, new condition...... 22.50 
.35 and .405 Winchester Automatics, new 
condition... 00 
250-3000 and .300 Savage, Model 1899, G. 
Grade, pox condition._............ 32.50 
.25-35, « .32 Special and .32-40 Win- 
chester, Stink barrel, good condition... 19.00 
Model 1895 Winchester, .405-cal. and 35- 
cal., new condition 
Send $2 with every rifie order and we will ship C. 
O.D ‘or the balance, subject to your examination. 


MAX COOK 


Est. 1878 
Denver, Colorado 


ean ececccerece 








1653 Larimer St. 














OF Course 
I Use 3-in-One 


“I’ve always used it; ever since I 
began hunting, 25 yearsago. Never 
have any trouble with my gun. inside 
or out. No pitting. iring and 
ejector mechanisms always work 
right because oiled right.”’ 

In Handy Oil Cans and bottles at all good 


stores. Avoid substitutes by looking for 
the Big Red “‘One”’ on the label. 


FREE Sample and Special Gun Circular 
3-in-One Oil Co., 130 G. William St., N. Y. 








bh seen J 
B& M HUNTING SCOPE 


Fixed Focus Wide Field—Brilliant Illumination 








As mounted on Remington, 

Winchester and Springfield 
Rigid ‘mounting, Low outline, Readily adjustable, Quick- 
ly detac Price as shown on any American Big Game 
rifle, .00. Endorsed by Capt. Askins & Major Whelen. 


Belding & Mull, 821 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 








NewB, Oi Bio 


Above price is for Remington Repeating Rifle 12A. 
Write for prices of other makes and models. 22 cali- 
ber only. Alll prices include fitting, sighting, testing. 
IOWA’S REMINGTON SERVICE STATION 
JOE KAUTZKY & SONS 
522 CENTRAL AVE. FT. DODGE, IOWA 














Auxiliary Rifle Barrel for Shotgun 
Can you tell me where I might be able to 
Procure an auxiliary barrel to fit into a 12 
gauge shotgun, size either a .30-30 or .25-35 
smokeless powder cartridges?—John M. Wiley, 
New Mex. 


Answer.—Try the Niedner Arms Company, 
Dowagiac, Mich., and the Hoffman Arms Com- 
pany, Ardmore, Okla. If neither of these firms 
can supply that auxiliary barrel I do not know 
where you would get one. The trouble is going 
to be fastening the rifle barrel inside the shot- 
gun tube so that it will remain firmly in place 
and yet can be readily removed. The Hoffmans 
can do it but the cost may be excessive.—Editor. 


Choice of Side Arm 

I want a good side arm to carry on my hunt- 
ing trips and I don’t know what caliber or make 
of gun to get. If you had to face a grizzly or 
a moose at close range, what kind of side arm 
would you want? What do you think of the 
Luger with a long, say, 6 or 8-inch barrel? Would 
the .38 Colt’s Military or the .45 Colt’s Govern- 
ment model be any good? I like the automatic 
pistol the best, but I can use the revolver just as 
good. What revolver or automatic pistol has 
the most penetration in pine? In steel? What 
revolver or automatic has the most muzzle energy? 
Would 8-inch groups be good shooting at 100 
feet with a .45 auto? Why does the .38 Colt 
automatic cost more than the .45?—C. B. Mc- 
Murray, Wash. 


Answer—The Luger would be a pretty good 
gun for you,*tho not so powerful as the .45 
Colt. The Luger 8 mm. with 4-inch barrel has 
399 pounds of energy. The Service Colt 360 
pounds, and the .45 Colt, as used in the single- 
action, has 450 pounds, loaded, I believe, in this 
amount of energy by the Remingtons only. This 
would of course be a powerful cartridge, with 
considerable recoil. Bullets for this last cart- 


ridge would be of lead and would not have so | 
but would be | 


much penetration as the Luger, 
better kiliers. The .45 automatic was made for 
the army and is being sold, as to the surplus, 
by the War Department, which sells the guns 
cheaper than the factories would. Ejight-inch 
groups would be good shooting at 50 yards; bet- 
ter than anybody can do, except with some sort 
of rest. If I were shooting the .45 automatic 
I’d expect 8-inch groups at 25 yards.—Editor. 


Wants 16-Gauge Automatic 

Plan to purchase soon a 16-gauge Browning 
automatic shotgun, full choke, with solid raised 
ribbed barrel. Am undecided whether to order 
28 or 30-inch barrel. Our game consists of rab- 
bits, squirrels, grouse, prairie chickens and ducks, 
We shoot lots of crows and live pigeons for 
farmers who invite us out to rid their farms of 
those pests. Would appreciate your advice as to 
barrel length and your opinion as to my selection 
of the Browning.—P. L. Harms, Wis. 

Answer.—I am shooting a Browning myself in 
16-gauge with raised rib, in 28-inch barrel. Neo 
better automatic is to be had than the Browning. 
My gun has been in use a year, and has worked 
all that time without a hitch. I have changed 
barrels once, putting on the new barrel myself, 
and that didn’t make any difference; gun works 
all the time, with any sort of ammunition I have 
put into it. I think your choice of gun is ex- 
cellent.—Editor. 


The Savage Model 1919 

I read with much interest your articles in Out- 
door Life, and would be greatly obliged if you 
would give me some information on the Savage 
Model 1919 N. R. A. match rifle. Also, what 
make of shell would you think best to use in it 
for accuracy and long range.—Kenneth Bab- 
cock, Mich. 

Answer.—The Savage Model 1919 was _ in- 
tended for a target rifle, for small-bore match 
shooting. It proved, however, lighter than most 
of the small-bore cranks want, which leaves it a 
fine general purpose rifle. It is a splendid small- 
game fifle, and nearly as good as the best for 
target work. It is difficult to get a better shoot- 
ing .22-caliber rifle. About the ammunition: it 
has been learned that there is no way of fore- 
seeing what ammunition a certain rifle will shoot 
with the greatest accuracy. The only scheme is 
to try out such cartridges as the .22 Palma, 
Winchester Precision, United States N. R. A., 
Peters Tackhole and Western Marksman, seeing 
for yourself which cartridge makes the finest 
groups.—Editor. 











——— Learn to to 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


ot own Taxidermist. Learn this beautiful 

Foy mail. Our school, with more than 20 years 
poh and more than 100,000 enthusiastic grad- 
uatescan POSITIVELY teach you with complete 
success in your own home. 


If you are a hunter, tra Re. 8 er, or nature or 
out-door —- you MUST know ‘axidermy, or lose 
HALF leasure and ALL the e, Brofit .o of fs 
hobby. real sportsmen NOW ‘axi- 
come ont me mount their magnificent and valet 
tro Our lessons also teach FIELD TAXI- 
MY —how to care for your fine aaabiaes in 
ine field when you first take them. 
WonderfulAlluring F ascinating 
You will be deticheed with Taxidermy. You can 
learn easily and quick! ree You, au be amazed at the 
NEW INT IT YOUR HUNTING 
AND FISHING. An a ll dain L gn all sports- 
men’s magazines and authorities AGREE that to 
hunt and fish ae a Yee of Taxidermy, 
is a shocking leasure and profit. Get 
our NEY NEG SPLENDID Fs E BOOK T DAY AND 


Big ‘Profits! 


Mount Gg ! for your friends and 
others, rge —, ere repaid & for this 
work, and you can Q develop 
a very profitable ann, make re- 
markable profits and enjoy the distinc- 
tion of being a TAXIDE ARTIST. 
Go into Taxidermy as a nucaeee, 5 if 
you fe ney ons Le ew “ e —— Z ~ 
e ent, as hundreds of our mn 
do. Our FREE BOOK tells all about 
making money from Taxidermy. 


Success Assured 


pvery teach you 
successfully. You will 
be charmed from the 
very first lesson. You 
learn to mount all 
kinds of Birds, Ani- 
mals, Game-Heads, 
.. etc. Also 
learn to tan skins 
and make rugs and 
robes. Think of what 
this will mean to you. 
Think of the fascina- 
tion of mounting our 
own hies, of decorating your home with nature’s finest 
art, of making big money wie enjoying the work 
tremendously. You have perhaps dreamed o prapereas 
yop es fine trophies, gust like you first saw them in the fiel 
snd woods : Here Vy waetiqetet opportunity. Men, 
ys an “women, a earn laxidermy 
easily under our easy, scientific methods . Send for 


FREE Book! 


for this beautiful 82 page book, 
about Ronraiing: Taxidermy, and con- 
other matter of great 








Wart-hog. Killed by Theo. 
Roosevelt in Africa. Now in the 
National museum. 


Send, .- x a rv 
tains scores of delightful pictures an 
pastes. pire yom interested? Do you want to know Taxi- 
au want a side-line that will mabe ou BIG 

ORITS? hen send NOW—TODAY, FOR FREE 
BOO since it costs you nothing, and places oa "ONDER 
nin OBLIGATIONS. 


Northwestern Schoo] of Taxidermy, 
64P Elwood Bldg. N 


art send 
Soe Sub Find hk 
ALLNE. 9 and fail particulars ~aty —- 
course of lessons on taxidermy. 
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F TROPHIES! 


i} for realistic decoration 


of home, office, den or mountain cabin. | 
Heads of Deer, Elk, Buffalo — all varieties 
of birds, Duck, Pheasant, Eagle, etc. Also 
beautiful fur rugs of Leopard, Tiger, Moun- 
tain Lion, Black, Brown and Grizzly Bear. 
{ Exceptional specimens, moderate price. 












Write for beauti‘ul Art 
Catalog, FREE 





Broadway 


MINK 


Will pay from $10 to $20 for large. prime, choice, 
dark skins, depending on section where caught. 
COYOTES—RATS—BADGER 
COON—LYNX CATS 








in big demand Whenever you have a shipment ready 

don’t wait to write for my price list, but send them 

along and say HOLD SEPARATE. I pay charges 

both ways if my offer is not satisfaetory. There are 
27 YEARS 

of honorable treatment with fur shippers thruout the 

Inited States, Canada and Alaska behind that offer, 


and you can't lose. 
JAMES P. ELLIS—RAW FURS 
30-32 Mill Street Middletown, N. 
Established 1899—Reliable Quotations Sent Free 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 














_ . a . 
BE COMFORTABLE 

Wear the Brooks Appliance, the mod- 

ern scientific invention which gives 

rupture sufferers immediate relief. 

has no obnoxious springs or 

Automatic Air Cushions bind 

draw together the broken parts 

salves or plasters. Durable Cheap. 

Sent on trial to prove its worth Be- MR. Cc. E. s 

ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait | 
and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every 

Appliance None other genuine Full information and 

booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 

Brooks Appliance Co., 73-A State St., Marshall, Mich. 


ies Secrets! 


fest aS sou 5 =4 oo = ~~} oy 
talent rom the shoulder. Gives ad- 
vicet to newly m laine anatom of 
juctive organs, pane, impotence, wooed. of 
¢, mistakes to avoid, diseases 
ite. Contains 9 oar F gects ra Geience 
ti Eugenics, 2— rene madly 4—Child- 
, 6—Famil Cite ae Science, 7— 
Diseases ond isorders, 8-Health 
Hygien of Life. In ail, “104 chap- 
— 11 P thastret ions, 612 es. Exam 
at our risk. Mailed ina plain wrapper. 


Send No o Money 


oon? for your ty: la 8, Don’t send @ 
on! * 
aS, ly $i x us is postage. 
SRANKLIN. ASSOCIATION 
5701 186 No. LaSalle St., Chica: 
































Big saving on furs made to order 


ning and dressing 
Master workmen. Rugs, Robes, Mounted Heads, 
men’s and women’s fur garments—all guaranteed 


Free illustrated fur facts. COLORADO TANNING & FUR 
DRESSING CQ, 1787 So. Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
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If Human, Be Humane 


CuHartes F. Harris, M. D. 

\ great deal has been written on con- 
servation of game, with Federal, state 
and privately owned game preserves. Laws 
have been enacted thru the efforts of the 
better class of sportsmen, with the result 
that game has been on the increase, and 
the game hog rapidly going into bad re- 
pute. Added to this, as a suggested con- 
servation measure, has been advocated the 
long bow and arrow for use of sportsmen 


trips. 
bow and arrow would be a factor 
conservation were ft universally 
hunting weapon, for much less 
game would be killed than with the mod- 
ern high-powered rifle. Again, it requires 
vastly more knowledge of game animals. It 
requires woodcraft, skillfully executed, to 
stalk the wary deer to a point close enough 
to kill with the long bow. 

The long bow is in itself an atrocious 
thing to be used by the ordinary hunter, and 


while on their hunting 
The 

in game 

used as a 


should be legislated against from a hu- 
| mane standpoint. The sportsman today 
hunts with the idea of killing for sport 
only. He does not have to take wild life 








«on skins of your catch. Largest tan- | 
lant in the west. | 


finest style and workmanship. Write today for | 


for the food it will net him. It is pleasure 
he goes for, the resultant thrill of the kill, 
the successful stalk, and the photographs 
made with his luckless quarry, to carry 
home evidence of his prowess. 

It has ever been a mania with man to kill, 
first of necessity, then for pleasure. But, 
when killing, why ‘not do it as mercifully 
as possible. Why cut, slash and maim, as 
perhaps our early forefathers had to do 
for lack of suitable weapons, and then 
allow the poor animal to escape to die a 


lingering and torturing death. I do not 
| claim, mind you, that every animal shot 


with a high-powered rifle, dies immediately. 
3ut the smashing power of the modern 
bullet paralyses to the extent that there is 
very little pain associated with the wound. 
I have treated many men for gunshot 
wounds of varying intensity, and each one 


| has complained of very little pain. On 
the contrary, I have treated many stab 
wounds, and in each instance have the 


patients complained of pain from the first 
seering cut, with a great deal of after 
pain amounting to a dull ache. The ar- 
row tip will cause a wound similar to a 
stab wound made by any sharp instrument. 
The bow advocates maintain that an ar- 
row shot thru the heart of an animal 
causes immediate death. This is true 
enough. But, here is the sticker: How 
many arrows can be placed at the shooting 
distance thru the heart? A very promin- 
ent lady archer was heard to remark just 
a few days ago that she could place nearly 
every shaft into a target at 30 yards. 
When asked how large was the target, she 
replied, “Oh, 3 feet in diameter.” Now 
how many animals are there with a 3-foot 
vulnerable spot? Very few that I know 
anything about have an area anywhere 
near that size. Usually the spot to be fired 
at, if one wants to put his game down to 
stay, is but a few inches in diameter. 
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.30-'06 I can place off-hand ten 
shots out of ten in a 4-inch bull at 100 
vards, and, with the .45-caliber pistol it is 
possible to make a very creditable showing 
at 25 or 30 vards on an 8-inch bullseve. 
How many men are there today shooting 
the bow and arrow that can hit their 
quarry in a vulnerable spot, that is, hit it 
consistently, so the game will die almost 
instantly and not suffer. 

said that Stewart Edward 
White was the best shot with a rifle that 
ever penetrated Africa. We read in 
accounts of men their hunting dangerous 
game with the long bow, that their insur- 
ance policy lay in White’s rifle. 

It does not make any difference wheth:r 
the game sought is dangerous, edible, or a 
pest and marauder of other game birds and 
animals. Life to it is just as sweet as it is 
to us. Its marauding nature cannot bh 
changed. If it must be killed, let it be as 
mercifully, as quickly, and as painlessly as 
possible. Do not slash it withanarroy 
cause it to suffer physical pain, and, per- 
haps if a belly shot was delivered, make an 
animal, that cannot understand the reason 
for its suffering, die of peritonitis, or from 
a dirty and infected wound. 

If a man must hunt dangerous game 
with the bow and arrow let him be sport 
enough to place his life in the balance 
against his accuracy, and not have a bat- 
tery of excellent rifle shots behind him for 
protection against an animal trying to de- 
fend itself. White says that to accurat 
be able to shoot a bow and arrow, o1 
must remember exactly seventeen different 
things to be done before and at the time 
the shaft is loosed. Failure to properly do 
any one at the right time precludes the 
possibility of ever becoming proficient with 
the long bow, and will either. result in a 
maimed and crippled animal, or a miss, © 
perhaps loss of human life. . If- a mah be 
sufficiently expert to remember. all of these 
things that must be done, let him go to it 
and tackle dangerous game, but*let him be 
sport enough to do it alone, with no one 
back of him for support, lest he forget. 

I will venture the assertion that if he 
does the advocates of such cruelty will 
soon be with their wounded- and. slashed 
dead game, while the bow and arrow will 
rapidly become passe as an instrument. of 
torture. It is a nice target weapon; prob- 
ably there is a great satisfaction in hitting 
a bullseye with an arrow. For’the sake oi 
being humane, and showing some sem- 
blance of being human and kind to our 
four-footed friends of the woods, please. do 
not pin them to a tree or the ground with 
a feathered shaft. They will suffer the 
tortures of the damned while we casual!) 
reach into our quiver, remember seventeen. 
or perhaps several times seventeen, things. 
before we finally put the poor creature out 
cf its misery! 


With my 


Roosevelt 


Note.—With the present upward tide of 
archery popularity, many of our. readers ni 
take issue with Dr. Harris. Having never use 


the bow, we are neutral, but that position of 
course should not keep us from allowing bet) 
sides to be heard.—Editor. 
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Be a furrier. Learn by mall to repair 

and renovate furs; also to make up all 

kinds of fur ents. We teach by 

mall fur m: g, cleaning, repair- 

ing, bales wey Z. jroning and 
fur storage. Easily 


our secret processes. oe field for 
men and women. Big peofite & await you. 


$300 an Hour 


Spentest, ar 
work. Highly pe pleasant and ropt: 
| ae os 0 peddling. oa in — 
= days, and constantly incr ~~ *-> 
f fur garments need Fureratt Service 
right now in your comm 


Go Into Business! 


Earn while yh learn, then opena 
or store. business for match 


show you how — help you gets started! Here 


is ie peqpen door to financial inde 
nity. business—a Gey wonderful opportu- 
n 


I tigate this h el — 
So ek x class 
etre boners 
Time, Mone BR —. 


book and get complete detai! 


etails. . 
fs free. No obligation. Write’today. 








Custom Fur 
Tanner 
READING, MICH. 
LADIES’ FINE 
‘ FUR COATS 
We tan your furs, all kinds, in our 
own tannery. Manufacture coats, 
robes, chokers, in our own factory. 
Rugs, large game, deer heads. 


From the worthless looking green skin 
to the finished product. 














and Made into Beautiful Garments 
GEND us your Raw Furs and have 
them custom made into latest 
styles for Mother, Wife, Sister or 
Sweetheart, You get more —- 
tion, pride and better furs. Backed 
by 62 years of reliability and best 
workmanship, 


FREE CATALOG shows 23 new styles, taxidermy 
and suggestions for men’s coats, robes, rugs, 
gloves, etc. Write today for your copy. 


H Willard,Son & Company 


Dept 28 MARSHALLTOWN. IOWA. 


FURS INTO COATS, ROBES, 


RUGS, LADIES’ FINE FURS, ETC. 
Repairing, Remodeling, Relining. 


WESTERCAMP FUR & TANNING CO. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Reliable Furriers, Tanners and Taxidermists 


Catalog, shipping tags, FE R i> E i? 


etc., sent on request 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR RAW FURS 


NEW H. & R. TRAPPER AND HUNTER MODEL 
é=— 


Shoots .22 short, long and long- 
rifle cartridges. 
.$7.50 
bI.$8. 


6-inech blued octagon -.. 

10-inch blued octagon 

Leather holster...................... $1.00 

Pay postmaster upon delivery or mail money 


order e N. Dos POR’ 
TMAN CO. 
122 By Fn Tao 0.L. PEORIA, ILL. 





AND HIDES TANNED 
and MANUFACTURED 

















| other moose, 





| country, and close to the mountains. 


Thank You, Dr. Hornaday 


Your editorial on “Our Vanishing 
Ducks” is the finest Christmas gift that 
the wildfowl of America ever received. I 
thank God that your life has been spared 
for this last fight to save the remnants of 
game and sport. We are up to the Gettys- 
burg of our feathered game and the mixed 
bag combine of enemies in Congress is 
fiercely determined to beat our Copeland 
bill. Your manifesto will make a profound 
sensation in Congress.—W. T. Hornapay. 

Note.—The above telegram from Dr. Hornaday, 
cetainly the greatest living conservationist, is 
especially gratifying. Editorial to which he re- 
fers, and which deals with the proposed and 
much-needed reduction in Federal duck bag limits, 


was published on page 12 of our January num- 
ber. Editor. 





Some Beautiful Moose Antlers | 
Life :—Thinking it | 
might be of interest to you, I am enclosing | 


Editor Outdoor 
picture of a Hudson’s Bay moose head, 
which I have just mounted. It was killed 
by a party from LeMars, Iowa. The 
antler spread measures 5614 inches, and 
this was considered the prettiest head ever 
shipped out of the Hudson’s Bay country, 
the frontal being very massive and turned 
up. 








An unusually symmetrical spread of antlers 


On this same trip the party killed an- | 
the head of which was | 
slightly smaller but with very heavy horns. 
Iowa. J. C. Bocu. 
Note.—Indeed this is a beautiful set of antlers. 
It is a trophy which any sportsman niight well be 
proud to take. Editor. 





It Pays to Advertise 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a | 
reader and admirer of your magazine for 
several years. It always contains interest- 
ing stories, and advertises a nice lot of 
things for sale, but I would like to know 
why some of the Northwestern people do 
not advertise their farm lands and summer 
camps in your good publication. 

I want to buy a small place in Montana 
or Wyoming, in a good fishing and hunting 


They are great for advertising in the 
states of Vermont, Minnesota, Maine, Wis- 
consin and New York, but I do not want to 
go east. The West for me. It is a fact 
that the Western people do not let the pub- 
lic know what they have for sale. 





Nebr. G. C. Bain. 








HUNTING 
& FISHING 


a 52-page 
once maga- 
zine crammed full 
of hunting, fish- 
ing, camping and 
trapping stories 
and pictures, 
valuableinforma- 
tion about guns, 
revolvers, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, 
to get fish and game, ete. 


AND 

Here's just the Fishing Rod you have 
been looking for. A Telescopic Steel 
Rod finished in black enamel with 
nickel- plated trimmings. When tel- 
scoped it is only 28 inches long, easy to 

carry. It can instantly be made any 
length from 36 inches to 9 feet long 
when in use. This rod has a cork 
reversible handle, so that it can be used 
either for fly or bait fish- 
ing. The handle has reel 
locking device and_ the 
rod is fitted with steel 
snake guides and steel one- 
ring top. This rod is espg- 
cially good for fishing trout 
streams where there is a lot 
of underbrush to go through, 
as it can be shortened or 
lengthened as desired without 
loss of time. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
We will send this Telescopic 
Steel Rod and Hunting & 
Fishing for a whole year 


12 BIG ISSUES 


Both for *2 


HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE 
276 Newbury St. Boston, Mass 


HUNTING € 
_FISHING 
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TAXIDERMY IS AN ART 


Prof. Stainsky, the originator of the Plastic Art in 


Taxidermy, is a ‘‘Peer’’ in hisline. His is the best 
known system for preserving trophies of the chase ab- 
solutely true tolife and nature. Medalsawarded Worla’s 
Fair, Paris, Chicago, St. Louis. Send the trophies you 
are proud of to him for preservation. They will be 
mounted expertly and beautifully. Prices reasonable. 
Established 1874 
STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 


olorado Springs, Colo. 





WM. J. HACKMEIER 


TAXIDERMIST 
Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 
1834 Eddy Street 
San Francisco, California 

















SAVE ali TO $5 


Buy direct from maker. 
We pay postage on every 
shirment. All models and 
sizes. Every pair guaran- 
teed. Men's sizes, $6.80 to 
$8.50.W omen’s sizes,$6.10 
to $7.30. Children's sizes, 
$4.70 to $6.80. 


AMERICAN SNOW SHOE CO., Inc. 
Walter F. Tubbs, Pres. Dept. B, Burlington, Vt. 


*12 





.22 Special Heavy Frame 


BREAK OPEN TYPE, automatic 
ejecter; 6 in. barrel: "blued steel: 7 shot, double 
action; large check ered walnut grip : uses short, 


TA rifle. eavy, accurate model— 
jue ever offered. Cowhide Holster 
fo it, resi 50. $1 deposit required on C. O. D. orders. 
Franklin Sporting Goods Co., B-47 W. 63rd Street, N. Y. City 
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PICTURES OF 
THE GREAT WEST 


to select 





|° ‘Aoy is the time 
\ 














Plain in colors, $1.00. 


§2§ Fourteenth St. 


._ Denver, Colo 
















T “=a. a -w i Ty... I. F § 
Lindneux Art Publis 

These pictures are from our process of 
paintings done in oil (not destructible), size 11x14. 
rival the originals in beauty and brilliancy. 


Send 5c postage for Catalogue 





a 

i Co. 
Y Facsimile 
They 
Price, $2.00. 
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1127 17th Street 









E. H. STEUCK 


ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING 
Denver, Colorado 


Remington Arms Co. Service Station 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


Guns and Amunition 


NO CATALOGS 















SENSATIONAL j 


Typewriter Offer 


DON’T SEND US A CENT 
—we’'ll ship you a genuine L. 
C. Smith for a 10-Day Free 
Trial. Put it to any test in 
your home or hog malig ens 
will urge you to buy. m- 
are it with any machine MWmla.aee Ns 
made. Then, if yo You « decide [asaamcieul 
to keep it, we 
the LOWEST PRICE KEV ER OFFERED and 
give you EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS so 
small you’ll never miss them. 


The te Ball-Bearing Typewriter 


Because of its ball-bear- 
ing construction, the 
Smith is the easiest 
running and longest 
wearing typewriter 
made. ALL THE 1926 
ATTACHMENTS. 


Guaranteed for 


5 Years 


® HIGHEST QUALITY 
gaa Don’t buy 
pewriter until 

_ Smith. oo the sake of your 
RIALO R. 





you have tried an L. C 
future satisfaction, accept our FREET. 


$3" Worth Extras FREE 


now, ae get Tools, Waterproof Cover, 

valuable ome Study Course in Touch Ty (ig ed 

er safe. Use the ball-bearing L. Smith 

10a das before deciding on any =: Write TO- 

DAY for details of our Special Offer and manua' of 
typewriter information. 


Smith Typewriter Sales Corp. 
62-360 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 




















OSA a Name Well Known op 


E€ Since 15% 


A wai piano will last a lifetime, 
so why not buy one now? Delay 
of a year means a year’s less en- 
joyment from your purchase. 
There is nothing like a good piano to 
make a Happy Home. 

Jesse French & Sons made Pianos are 
to be had in styles from $350 to $2,750. 
Sold on easy terms. 

Write for free catalogs. 











WCASTLE, INDIANA U.S.A. 








JESSE | FRENCH &° SONS PIANO FACTORY 





G and 15th Streets 


























FUR RUGS 


and TAXIDERMY WORE 
G* your Hides tanned and made into pd rugs 


experience this way, ata big saving. Our work is 
pleasing thousands yearly. tite for free catalog. 


H-winara Son & Company 
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Stalking Big Game With a Camera in Africa 


By MARIUS MAXWELL 

The author spent many months in Africa for the purpose 
of photographing animals in their native haunts, and 
this book is a record of his adventures while capturing 
the photographs, together with 77 most extraordinary 
illustrations. On this trip no animal was shot except 
for food or to save human lives, and the photographs 
which the author secured are wonderful—his experiences 
most interesting. 311 pages. $9.25 postpaid. 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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A Game-Carrier “Wrinkle” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It sometimes 
happens that in an unpremeditated way we 
discover a new use for an old article that 
adds to the pleasure of our days afield, and 


| then we wonder if some other sportsman 
| has ever thought of the idea, and if he has 


not, would he appreciate our putting him 
on to what we consider a good thing? 
In the days before the gasoline buggy 


| became so popular some of us were pretty 


| 


much attached to old Dobbin and dependent 
upon him for our means of locomotive 
transportation. Of course the old fellow 
had to be protected from the cold and 
blankets were used for that protection, and 
so some ingenious fellow enlarged that 
very useful article that was so much a part 


| of our early clothing and even now means 


| 


safety first in emergency—the safety pin. 
The horse blanket pin is just. an overgrown 
safety pin that I discovered the other day 
could be put to a very good use when out 
with the gun. If you have never tried this 
before, just stick a half dozen of these pins 
in your pocket next time you go out with 


} | your old scatter gun, and when you shoot a 


| duck, get out one of your pins and stick the 





| 





sharp point thru both bills or thru a leg 
above the first joint, then hook the rounded 
hook on the open end over your belt from 
the inside out and close the pin. You can 
carry four or five ducks on each pin. 

If you are hunting chickens, grouse or 
quail, or any other bird, serve them the 
same way. When hunting rabbits or squir- 
rel or other small animals, run the pin 
thru the hind leg at the hock joint and you 
can carry several of these on each pin. 

Carrying the game on the belt this way 
carries the weight on the hips. You do not 
have the drag on your shoulders, and have 
perfect freedom of motion from the hips 
up when you come to swing your gun on 
your target. 


Colo. E. P. HuMMEL. 





Co-operation Will Do It 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I want to ex- 
press my delight in your editorial concern- 
ing state sanctuaries in the October Out- 
door Life. The facts which confront us 
are that we have less birds to shoot and a 
greater number of hunters to shoot these 
birds. When we are informed with pomp 
and alleged deliberation, said to be neces- 
sary to ascertain the exact conditions, that 
our water birds are increasing, it is time 
to act and act quickly, particularly when 
this statement is made the basis for no 
action looking to bag limit reductions. Less 
shooting so the ducks can range undis- 
turbed where there is food, would help as 
all emergency action while we are building 
the extensive refuge system needed. 

If a regrettable number of .states have 
not fallen in line it should be possible to 
point out the weak spots, not in a spirit of 
criticism, but with a view to constructive 
action by all the sportsmen who are inter- 
ested to some extent; and all the sportsmen 
in those states within the lines of migration 
of the birds are directly interested where 
any state within this range is backward in 
making provision. Where do we want 
action and of what nature, with a view to 
“tailing” up the stragglers? 

I see that the national officers of the 
Izaak Walton League are working hard 
upon a definite plan for a survey and sci- 
entific study of the conditions existing in 
our inland and coastal waters. Such a 
survey, if properly carried out, should give 
information of such a nature as to form a 
sound basis for needed action, and if se- 
cured thru the proper channels, should be 
accepted by all interested. While land pur- 
chase or acquirement is the big outstanding 
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need, emergency needs differ according to 
the locality. There is much good feed in 
and around this island (Long Island) and 
it would not be necessary to purchase a 
foot of land to make the bulk of it avail- 
able. Jobs like the dyking of the Bear 
River flats on Great Salt Lake, and the 
dyking of other lakes in the West so that 
in years or periods of light precipitation 
the available waters will not spread out 
over too great areas, stand out like sore 
thumbs, and it is too much, to expect the 
sportsmen of the region in which these 
projects are located to bear the burden of 
their construction. The sportsmen of Salt 
Lake have taken up the burden and more 
funds are needed. Will the sportsmen start 
by donation a fund to be placed in the 
hands of the Izaak Walton League for use 
on emergency projects in cooperation with 
the states concerned? Twenty-five cents to 
a dollar a year from every one interested 
in the preservation of our ducks would 
turn the trick. Such donations should be 
made each year until we are out of the 
woods with the problem of needed provis- 
ion. I will give $5 dollars to start such a 
movement. 

In the purchase, by the Izaak Walton 
League, of needed winter feed lands for 
the Southern elk herd, the job was only 
partly done, as winter feed lands are sorely 
needed along the Yellowstone River by the 
Northern herd, and yet it is a great satis- 
faction to know the elk of Jackson Hole 
have 5,000 tons of hay when hunger 
stalks abroad in their land. Some of this 
hay was made available by those interested 
chipping in. 

N.Y. SmitH RILEy, 
Ex-District U. S. Forester, District No. 6. 





Seeks Companion for African 
Hunt 


Editor Outdoor Life :—Could ‘you place 
me in touch with some party or parties 
contemplating a big-game hunt in Africa 
or some other foreign country? Am very 
desirous of spending a few months or the 
necessary time on such a trip. 

Texas. Husert H. RuTHERForD. 





The Jaguar In Brazil 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The cat in the 
accompanying picture was killed about 30 
miles south of Sao Paulo, Brazil, and is a 
very good specimen of the small jaguar. 
A friend has the skin of the large variety 
which measures 9 feet 2 inches. We also 
have the puma of North America, slightly 
changed, and a black jaguar, the latter 
being quite numerous. 

Brazil C. A. HALEN. 











Earn a Gun in Spare Moments 
A Wonderful Opportunity for YOU 


To earn a gun, fishing tackle, or anything that is advertised in the columns of 
OUTDOOR LIFE, without costing you a cent—just a little effort on your part 
to interest your friends and neighbors in our magazine. 


The regular subscription price of OUTDOOR LIFE is $2 per year, and we 
will allow $1 out of every $2 yearly subscription you send us to apply on 2 
premium. So select what you want and then figure one subscription for every 


dollar of the cost of the article you choose. 


To earn any premium or com- 


mission you must send us at least 3 subscriptions. 
Below is a list of guns, showing the number of subscriptions required to earn 


each one. 


If you would rather have the actual cash commission, we will allow you $1 


in cash on every yearly subscription you send us at the regular rate of 
Only NEW subscriptions apply on this offer of $1 commission, although 


will allow you 75 cents on each renewal sent in at $2 each. 
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Shotguns 
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Camp Equipment 
No. 29 Remington Hunting Knife, 
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No. 953 Remington Hunting Knife, fold- 
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No. 49 Marble’s Woodcraft Knife, 4%” 
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Nice specimen of small jaguar 





What Is Fastest Animal? 


The following article, entitled “Grey- 
hound is Fastest Living Thing,” appeared 


in our November number: 

The greyhound outspeeds all of the other dogs 
and so to him belongs the honor of the speediest 
of all dogs. 

The world’s fastest runner, Charles Paddock, 
ran 100 yards in 9 3/5 seconds. Display, the race 
horse, ran 200 yards in 12 1/12 seconds. The fast- 
est bicycle riding is 15 2/5 yards per second. 
Whitefoot, a 20-pound whippet, owned by J. Gilli- 
gan, Boston, has an official record of running 200 
Two hundred yards in 


record 


yards in 11 2/5 seconds. 
12 or a fraction over, is not an uncommon 
in whippet races. 

The whippet often is thought of as faster, but 
the greyhound holds this honor. The dog Inker 
man on July 20, 1926, at Homewood, IIl., rai 
the quarter mile (440) yards) in 24 1/5 seconds, 
establishing a new world’s record. This is at 


the rate of 200 yards in 11 seconds. Thus the 
greyhound is the fastest of all animals. 
Witt1am Lewis Jupy. 


Immediately a number of exceptions 
were taken to Mr. Judy’s statement to the 
effect that the greyhound is the fleetest 
thing afoot. The thorobred race horse and 
the Western black-tailed jackrabbit are 
cited as possessing speed in excess of that 
of the greyhound. Messrs. Roman, Hayes 
and Reilly, in their letters which follow, 
have quoted figures to substantiate their 
contentions. 

The discussion is interesting and we wel- 
come the opinion of others with the idea of 
determining, if possible, what animal really 
does get over the ground in the shortest 
lapse of time. 

3ring on your speed-merchants. 

Epitor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the Novem- 
ber issue of Outdoor Life, on page 410, 
there is an article headed “Greyhound is 
Fastest Living Thing.” I wish to take ex- 
ception to that article, as it seems to be 
misleading. 

In order to substantiate my exception, I 
enclose a clipping from a racehorse chart 
of a six furlong race at Laurel, Md. This 
race was won by Prince of Wales in the 
good time of 1 minute, 12 4/5 seconds, and 
he carried 126 pounds! You will notice 
the fractional time as follows: Quarter 
mile, 23 2/5 seconds; half mile, 47 2/5 
seconds; three-quarters mile, 1 minute 
12 4/5 seconds. 

I believe the above figures prove my con- 
tention. There have been faster races than 
this, but I will not elaborate any further. 

Md. Ropert Roy RoMAn. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—In you No- 
vember number brother William Lewis 
Judy quotes the record running time of 
various quadrupeds and also of the biped 
homo sapiens, 

Mr. Judy’s conclusion is that the grey- 
hound 1s “the fastest living thing.” 

Doubtless this statement is accepted by 
sportsmen as from “one having authority,” 
and possibly would have been by the writer 
were it not for two experiences which 
recently proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that the conclusion is erroneous. 

My observations covering many years on 
the broad prairies of western Nebraska, 
with frequent trips over the high plains of 
eastern Colorado, the semi-arid lands of 
Wyoming, the sagebrush countries of 
Idaho and Oregon, and the desert regions 
of Utah and eastern Washington, have 
given me a high respect for the fleetness of 
the black-tailed jackrabbit. 

Altho my experiences gave me_ the 
“opinion” that the black-tailed jack is the 
swiftest animal, it was not until September, 
1926, that I witnessed two demonstrations 
of its superior fleetness that settled. the 
matter in my own mind beyond per-ad- 
venture. Here are the proofs: 
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While traveling over a level stretch of 
one of Nebraska’s beautiful graveled high- 
ways I was aroused from pleasant reveries 
induced by the monotonous hum of a re- 
cently conditioned motor by the sight of 
a mere speck in the highway a mile ahead. 


This speck, owing to the ever present 
mirage on a hot September afternoon, 
varied alternately from a grotesque object 
of uncanny heights to a low, shadowy dot, 
scarcely discernable in the distance. The 
speck, however, quickly became a definite 
object, growing larger in perspective as it 
neared the approaching automobile; nor 
did it Seem to pay the least attention to 
Ford's creation, but continued its bee-line 
course, and with incredible swiftness shot 
under the radiator. Within the fraction of 
a second a glance backward showed a 
black-tailed jack, stopped in its madhare 
flight, to give an exhibition of acrobatic 
contortions which ended by a three-second 
demonstration of the Charleston, a feat 
that would put to shame the efforts of the 
most finished dancer extant. Following 
these gymnastic convolutions the jack 
again straightened itself out, pointed its 
nose toward the eastern horizon, and with 
body close to the ground, sped away and 
was soon swallowed up in the distance. 


Again my respect was increased for this 
much maligned mammal. But as yet I did 
not have exact mathematical proof of its 
speed. 

But, incident number ‘two: Very early 
the next morning in one of the open spots 
of a mottled fog, ere old Sol had risen to 
dispel the gloom, I was rounding a corner 
in the road that leads northward from 
Farnam to Gothenberg, when suddenly a 
black-tailed jack, startled from his playful 
morning routine, jumped in front of the 
car and started sprinting down the road 
not two rods ahead. The coupe, already 
seemingly mindful of the opportunity for a 
race, and as a result of a little involuntary 
foot pressure on the accelerator, turned the 
speedometer to 30, then to 35, then 40, 
where it held for a 150 yards or more, the 
jack always 5 to 10 yards in advance, his 
black tail cocked at an angle of 10 degrees 
from the vertical. 


With a thrill that extended the full 
length of my spinal column, an unexplain- 
able order from the nervous centers some- 
where resulted in a more pronounced pres- 
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sure on the gas feed, until the hand of the 
speedometer reached 45. Meanwhile a 
widening of the road permitted the car to 
veer slightly to the right, where for more 
that a hundred yards it paralleled the 
meteoric flight of the jack which held con- 
sistently a lead of 3 to 5 feet. 


Suffice it to say that this speed was 
maintained for a sufficient length of time 
for me to observe to my satisfaction that 
he was making 45 miles per hour. 

A mud hole in the center of the road 
necessitated a further lateral separation of 
Ford and jack, when of a sudden, as if 
satisfied that he had convinced his mechan- 
ical antagonist that he was the Nurmi of 
the animal world, he darted off into the 
bunch grass of the canon, no doubt to re- 
late to his peers the incidents of his morn- 
ing adventure. 

A little calculation will show that the 
speed of this rabbit was at the rate of 20 
yards in 9.09 seconds, or 1.91 seconds better 
than the greyhound referred to by brother 
Judy. 

The speedometer used in this case is the 
one used officially by the Western Good 
Roads Service Co., to log the Nebraska 
highways. 

And now, brother sportsmen, in the 
language of the intoxicated rat, “bring on 
your cats.” 


Nebr. DANIEL W. HAYEs. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Reference is 
made to the article by William Lewis Judy, 
which appeared in your November issue, 
that the greyhound is the fastest animal 
living. 

In this connection the writer takes ex- 
ception to this statement, for the reason 
that it cannot be substantiated by cold 
facts. The records show that the thoro- 
bred horse has run many quarter miles 
(440 yards) in better time than 23 seconds 
flat. Further, the American record for this 
distance is better than 22 seconds, also 
made by a thorobred horse. 


As the greyhound, according to Mr. 
Judy’s statement, ran. a quarter mile in 
24 1/5 seconds, it is very plain that the 
thorobred horse would defeat the grey- 
hound by many yards if the horse and 
hound met in competition. 


W. Va. A. A. REILLY. 











“SHOT”. AT CLOSE RANGE 


Close-up of male and female bighorn sheep cent along highway near Banff, Alberta, by R. O. 
ernnhardt 
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A True Trout Tale—Nearly | 


(Continued from page 18) 


6 feet when he struck, a _belly-buster. | 

The size of him fairly paralyzed me! | 
I can’t understand yet why he didn’t get | 
away those next few seconds as I stood 
and stared while he horsed on that line 
again and again. 

My next effort was to take slack by 
reeling. Might as well have heaved on 
a house. He sulked along the bottom 
out near the edge of the current and 
wouldn’t be pulled loose. After a time I 
walked downstream a few steps and 
tried him from a new angle. It dislodged 
him and away he went. That fish crossed 
the river three times in fifty seconds. | 
I was wholly helpless. He did just as 
he pleased, finally coming to a pause | 
over on the opposite side where the cur- 
rent undermined the bank. 

I don’t know what might have hap- 
pened if Little Bill hadn’t come along, 
just at that time. Bill reached down and 
netted him from the bank. That is, Bill 
put the net over him, but right there 
Bill’s part in the transaction ceased. 
The fish squirmed like a hog in a hoop, 
and tho Bill struggled with him desper- | 
ately, he fell into the water and the re- 
sponsibility again rested with me. I 
took up slack and pulled him diagonally 
across the river to my bank. There I 
kept a tight line and walked up on him. 
He was beneath the bank, holding fast. | 


| Bpeseeagy ch my method of landing | 
that fish wouldn’t fully comply with 
all the finest ethics of trout fishing, but 
this is a true story, nearly, and I was 
getting tired of losing all the best fish. 
I wanted that big reddish rainbow. I 
meant to have him. So I dropped to my 
knees on the bank and tried catfish tac- 
tics upon him, sliding my hand down his 
side and clasping him firmly about the 
gills. 

Right then all Hades broke loose. 








The first slap of his tail soaked me. The 
second caught me on the ear and nearly 
deafened me. The third almost caved in 
my ribs. But before the fourth developed 
beyond a desperate squirm, I had him 
on the bank, wrestling him back to a safe 
place, and believe me, it wasn’t any one- 
sided wrestle, either. 


He was a fine fish, measuring exactly | 


—but shucks; you'd only remind me that 


I promised to tell the truth, nearly, if I | 


told you! Beside him those 14-inchers 
looked like bass bait. We stopped fish- 
ing right there, exposed a whole roll of 
films which we afterward lost, killed him 
and skinned him out. If you want to 
know how big he is, come and see him. 
He hangs in my office, a rainbow-hued 
beauty, almost too pretty to be true. 


Nearing Saguache, Bill sank the cage 


of grasshoppers in an irrigation ditch | 


and weighted it down with stones. We 
dared not risk propagating a pest on the 
state of Colorado like Kansas has been 
known to have. 

This being a true story, nearly, I won't 
repeat the stories we told when we 
reached home. For publication I have 
only to say: If a man will let his im- 
agination run away with him a bit when 
he has a rainbow as big as ours to his 
credit, I can’t say that I blame him much! 





“Heigh!” Bill is demanding, prodding | 


and proof reading. 
what J caught.” 
Oh, yea; I nearly forgot! Bill did 
snag some; a few, that is a couple—well, 
maybe six more than I landed. There! 
Hope he chokes! That’s what a fellow 
gets for promising to tell the truth, 
nearly. 


“You didn’t tell ’em | 
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The Great 
Sportsman lI 'rio 


The Three Greatest Outdoor Magazines 


$7 Value for $5 


SAVE $2 


The three leading magazines in the outdoor field, covering 
every phase of outdoor life in all parts of the country. 


They feature stories by the most prominent and popular 
writers, and aside from spending many enjoyable evenings 
reading these interesting articles, you gain much knowl- 
edge on how to camp, fish, hunt, etc. Many stories which 
are later published in book form are found in these splen- 
did magazines — all for the small sum of $5. 


Outdoor Life is published in Denver, Outdoor Recreation 
in Chicago, and Field & Stream in New York. 


You may take the three magazines yourself or have 
them sent to three different names and addresses—which- 


ever you desire. 
TEAR OFF AND MAIL—TODAY! 








OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado: 


Enclosed find $5.00 for one year’s subscription to the Great 
Sportsman Trio. Canada, Mexico and Cuba, $6.25; foreign, $7.50. 


Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor Life 
and Field & Stream. Canada, Mexico, Cuba, $4; foreign, $4.75. 


Enclosed $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor Life and 
Outdoor Recreation. Canada, Mexico, Cuba, $4; foreign, $4.75. 


Any of these may be sent to different addresses if desired 
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For the sixth time Borestone 
silver-black foxes have been | 
officially adjudged finest in the 
country. At the recent annual 

Fox Show in Portland, 31 
Borestones won 34 awards in- 
cluding the Show Champion. If 

you are thinking of entering 

this profitable fox-raising in- 
dustry take a tip from the show 
judges, recognized fox and fur 
authorities, investigate Bore- 
stone first. Illustrated Bore 
stone booklet on request. 


BORESTONE MT. FOX CO. 
Robert T. Moore 
Pres. & Sole Owner 


621 Pacific S. W. Bank Bldg. 
Pasadena, California 


BORESTONE 

















Tarnedge Foxes 
THE PRIZE WINNING RANCH 


35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 


Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstakes Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 


TARNEDGE FOXES 
CATALOGUE SABATTIS, N. Y. 














Big Money | 
for You 
Raising 


») Silver | 





Easy to 
raise and 
most profit- 
er ee a "=j able of all 
livestock. Write for free particulars and prices. 
MAPLEWOOD SILVER FOX RANCH 


Dept. O.L. onover, Wisconsin 
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Announcing— 


Year Book i. Silver Fox Industry | 


1926-1927 Edition 
The Year Book will be sent free to those contem- 
plating purchase of foxes. The aim of the American 
National Fox Breeders Association, in presenting 
this book, is to give prospective breeders accurate 
information about the industry and about fox 
raising. 
American National Fox Breeders Association 

424 McKnight Bldg. Minneapolis 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 


MAKI SILVER FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1914 
FOR SALE—Choice, standard-bred, registered 
Silver Foxes at reasonable prices. Can ranch 
them at $150 a year per pair, with guarantee 
of life and increase. 
Terms Arranged to Suit Buyer 
Maki Silver Fox Farm, Zim, Minn. 
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GAME 
BREEDING 
Department 


Conducted by Geo. Hebden Corsan, Sr. 


WAS asked recently about the relative 
speed flights of various breeds of ducks 
and geese. Now, there is no. positive data 
obtainable from any authority, as nearly 











_all migrating geese and ducks fly south 


during the powerful north and northwest 
winds. The big Canada geese, on such a 


| gale, might actually make 150 miles an 


hour. Such a gale might actually reach a 
velocity of 75 to 94 miles an hour. 

About the 25th of October last a gale 
hit New York City at 75 miles an hour 
and damaged some signs and _ shipping. 
This gale came down from the northwest, 
passed Toronto, and blew my little flock of 
greater snow geese tar to the south, across 
Lake Ontario. It took them three days to 
return, for they were gone from Monday 
night to Thursday morning. These birds 
were born in the Arctic Circle and I had 
had them only a year and a half. 

On very windy nights when my geese 
fly, they fly very high and I suppose the 
greater snows became separated from the 
others, or lost control of themselves. The 
speed they would make going south with 
the high wind would be very different from 
the speed they made coming back. Ducks 
often fly in a loafing way during calm 
weather; and then, again, they will hurry. 
I recall a- flock of wild Canadas flying up 
the valley one day in April, so slowly and 


| silently, that had not their shadows shown 


on the ground, I would never have noticed 
They were not over 50 feet above 
My Canadas were grazing 
in the valley at the time, busy with their 


| nesting and hatching, and they looked up 
| as the wild birds flew over, never saying 


a word to their fellows, altho they knew 
well what they were. 

I do know that my bernicle geese or 
European white breasted brant fly much 
quicker than do Canadas; that my blue 
and snow geese never bother to take a 
run previously to rising, as do Canadas. 
Recently I clipped both wings of a white 
front goose, yet she can almost keep up 
with the blues and snows while they fly in 
circles around the valley. She always has 
enough energy to respond to the laughing 
call of her gander who is clipped in one 
wing only and thus can’t fly at all. She is 
always down first of the flying flock, ex- 
cept a very lazy greater snow gander who 


| does not care for a long fly. 


At the end of October, my blue geese 
always rise at dusk and fly around the 
valley for an hour for the mere exercise. 
I hear the babies protesting but the old 
ones urge them to continue in order to 
strengthen their wings. If the air is still, 
they don’t fly much above the tops of the 
tall elms, their circle of flight varying 
from perhaps ten to twenty acres at the 
most, but if there is a wind, they fly high, 
going with the wind and then fly low on 
the return circling, just missing the wiring 
for telephone, electric current, and so on. 
I have never yet seen one of the geese hit 
any of these wires, altho I often expect 
them to do so when they are up after 
dark. Ona calm day, the snows, blues. and 
white fronts look to me to be making 
about 50 miles an hour as they circle the 
valley; the Canadas about 40; gadwall 
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about 60 miles, the same speed as the 
bernicles make. 

But the question of the actual speed of 
ducks and geese, up to now, is but con- 
jecture. H. S. Osler has told me that this 
is work for the future banders of ducks 
and geese; that flight measurements should 
be taken in calm weather and when the 
birds are in a real hurry as they are in 
the spring when they rush back to their 
breeding grounds in the far north. 

No one can make bets on the flights of 
ducks and geese as yet, not until we get 
more data concerning the matter. 

When geese are in flight they are far 
more interesting than ducks, as geese talk 
most of the time they are in the air. All 
that my ducks would do was just to fly 
to a certain spot up or down the creek, 
then fly back again. Even the tree nest- 
ing ducks would only fly up into a tree 
and then down again. I always make it a 
practice to clip my flying geese by Decem- 
ber 1, because I do not like to have them 
flying during the cold weather. On 
Thanksgiving Day, when a great crowd 
of men and boys go out with guns, I give 
my geese an extra feed, then they lie down 
and sleep all day and no one sees a flying 
bird. This is the one day in the year 
when every man and boy hunts and this is 
the only day they do hunt; they do not see 
a thing to shoot. A thousand men and 
boys will not bring home as much real 
game as one hunter would in the old days. 
If they would go out and employ scientific 
methods to shoot hawks, owls and crows, 
they could really get them, as there are 
always plenty of these birds around. 

A curious thing has just happened. My 
wife chanced to look out the open door— 
it is open this end of October as I write 
this article, for the day is pleasantly warm 
after continuous rains—and saw some 
slinking animal under the spindle bush in 
the garden. 

“Geordie, get your gun,” she cried softly. 
“There’s something under the spindle 
bush.” 

I grabbed the gun, went to the door 
and was surprised to see a large tomcat 
just ready to pounce upon an almost full 
grown English pheasant cock. However, it 
never reached its mark and now it lies be- 
side a big blue tom by a valuable grafted 
hickory. Next summer may be as dry as 
this has been wet and the trees will be glad 
of the moisture emanating from the cats. 
This cock belongs to the last hatching of 
eggs sent us by the Ontario Fish and 
Game Department. Most of these later 
birds have stayed about camp, altho 
the earlier lots all decamped to the fields 
almost as soon as the old hens left them. 

The Ontario Fish and Game Department 
is intending to distribute red legged or 
French partridge thruout the southern 
part of Ontario before long. The Hun- 
garian or gray partridge, while doing well 
in the Canadian northwest, do not seem to 
do well in the east. Neither do they in- 
crease much on Vancouver Island where 
they have been introduced. 

It seems to me that it would be quite in- 
teresting to attempt the compilation of the 
speed made in various flights of the ducks, 
geese and swans of North America: If 
any of Outdoor Life readers have any- 
thing on the subject, it would be inter- 
esting to have it. 





Can the southern fox squirrel be raised suc- 
cessfully in Pennsylvania?—J. B. R., Pa. 


Answer.—Certainly they can. Provide them with 
plenty of food and protect them from the red 
or pine squirrel, as well as from hawks and 
owls, There is a very black variety of this squir- 
rel, as well as a medium black. There are no 
northern black fox squirrels, altho there are 
black gray squirrels. These are quite numer- 
ous in Ontario. The fox squirrel has two extra 
teeth and is broader in the head than the gray. 
ae ws gray squirrels cannot be crossed.— 
3s . . 
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FOX FACTS 


Siy Geo. Hebden Corsan, Sr. 











8 eee ln Docce Pie ¥en be 


ITHIN an hour’s auto ride of my 

place are seven silver fox farms. 
One of these has 200 animals, the owner 
breeding them to sell to other breeders. 
This is an ideal farm; the soil is very 
sandy and is well drained because the pens 
are situated on hills and steep slopes. The 
big free range pen is 400 feet long by: 150 
feet wide, and it is entirely surrounded 
by a high board fence. Wire mesh ex- 
tends out 2 feet, flat on the ground, from 
the bottom of this board fence. Foxes 
cannot dig out of this enclosure very well 
during one night, because they will either 
start to dig at the foot of the fence where 
failure will result, or they will go back 
quite a distance because of the formation 
of the ground. Where the big pen ad- 
joins open property, the usual leaning-in 
wire top surmounts the fence, but for most 
of its length the board fence is next to 
other enclosures so it would be just out of 
one pen into another. The other enclos- 
ures have numbers of individual breeding 
pens, each pen being 30 by 40 feet. These 
are also of sandy soil. No cement floors 
are in evidence on this fox farm. 


Digging holes in the sand appeared to be 
the chief occupation of the foxes and 
every animal seemed the picture of good 
health. Only certified beef was fed these 
animals, I was informed; and this included 
tripe and all parts of the animal so as to 
have a balanced ration for the foxes. All 
around the pens were snow apple trees 
loaded with fruit—my visit occurred in 
October—and the foxes were exceedingly 
fond of the soft, juicy apples. They ate 
many of them, as the ground, as well as 
the trees, were covered with the fruit. 


Foxes are great poseurs; they would 
stop and stand quite still, not moving even 
an eye, for a sufficieritly long enough period 
for a very amateur photographer to take 
their pictures. Seven or eight of the 
animals would stand and examine me and 
my black box, not one moving, every fox 
facing me and not a white tip on the 
tail showing. The day was dark and the 
tall, dense spruce trees made the big pen 
still darker; the animals were all black 
and I could not take a moving animal un- 
der such conditions. When I would en- 
deavor to get the seven or eight to give 
me a side view, to show their tails, only 
two would remain for a side picture; the 
others kept facing me, suspicious of such 
an absolute stranger. 


Then there was a certain, much adver- 
tised fox farm that afterwards failed. The 
foxes were all in small pens, set on cement 
floors, and there was no large, general 
pen that would give the animals practical- 
ly a free range so they could exercise 
and enjoy themselves naturally. These 


small pens or prisons were so arranged in | 


rows as to form, or rather occupy, the 
quarter section of a circle. A central 
lookout tower occupied the apex of this 
quarter section, or the central point of the 
circle, from which place an observer would 
see every pen and every movement in every 
pen. It looked just exactly like a jail and 
the owner looked as tho he were ex- 
pecting thieves to enter and take his ani- 
mals, 


A much better method of protection from 
thieves is the electrical alarm method. 
Then, too, the English game method of trip 
guns that go off with a terrible noise is 
good. If the wires are set cunningly 
they cannot be seen with a flashlight. 















Dogs, as guardians, cannot always be 
relied upon, as they may loaf off the job. 


Then, too, a very cunning thief will use | 


artful methods for quieting such a guar- 
dian; poison, or a bitch, and so on. 


The owner of a fox farm I visited in | 


Idaho, not far from Boise, had a wolf 
chained in front of the entrance 
fox pens. Such an animal, of course, 
would somewhat disconcert thieves, but not 
effectually enough to prevent stealing. And 
stealing valuable foxes is too frequent for 
a fox breeder to risk the slightest careless- 
ness. I have known thieves to visit a 
ranch where foxes had been previously 
stolen. ; 


_ What about goat’s milk as an auxiliary | 
food for foxes when their mothers fail to | 
I should judge that it was a | 


feed them? 
perfectly safe food; also a safe food for 
the mother fox while she is nursing her 
pups. Properly fed foxes will not kill, eat, 
or abandon their young ones. This is more 
likely to be the action of a sick and nervous 
vixen. Some years ago when only the 
wild, trapped foxes were procurable, it 
was a very common practice for a vixen 
to-abandon her cubs on the slightest dis- 
turbance. Nowadays, however, the nest 
boxes are fixed so that the attendant can 
at any time examine the cubs while the 
mother is outside eating. 





Game Breeding Queries 


What information can you give me with re- 
gard to breeding quail and rabbits in my sec- 
tion?—W. E. F., Ariz. ; 

Answer.—Quail, tho a very small bird, must 
be bred in large pens. <A fence of 1-inch mesh 
6-feet high; birds wing-clipped, one wing only, 
which should be well clipped. You should have 
plenty of shrubbery in the pens, but you should 


to the | 


not have any near the fence. Feed these birds 
weed seeds, millet, hemp, flax, and so on. Sec- | 
ond screenings from spring wheat will afford | 


the best food. I could suggest that you breed 
Gambel’s, Mearn’s, and the blue or scaled quail. 
Have one more hen than you have cocks, as the 
birds pair, but the odd hen will keep the cocks 
from fighting so much. I cannot 
rabbit breeding in your section of the country 
at all, but if you could breed the big antelope 
jack rabbit, there is a good. market for this 
variety. This is the rabbit with the V-shaped 
mark down its back. I would recommend that 
you breed Vulture guineafowl and Java 
fowl, as beth of these birds would do weil in 
your section.—G. H. C. 








Pedigreed Government Inspected Registered 


recommend | 


pea- | 


Silver Foxes of Quality 


BUY NOW TO BUY RIGHT 
Big Money in Raising Quality SILVER FOXES 
Our Foxes radiate quality—are bred right, raised 
right, and are sold right. 
anteed satisfaction. 
Write us for information, prices, terms, etc. 


Canadian Silver Fox Farm, Hamel, Minn. 


FOXES 





This means your guar- 





Alaskan Blues and Silvers; high quality; low 


prices; six bank references; over twenty-five- 
year period; many satisfied customers. Book- 
let free, tells all. Breeder-agents wanted. 


CLEARY BROS., Fox Farms, L. Empire Building, SEATTLE, WASH | 





BEAUTIFUL SILVER BLACK FOXES 
Now is the time to contract for Spring 
cubs. Don’t wait. JOHN HUSSON, Route 
3, Box 777, Portland, Oregon. 


SUCCESSFUL MUSKRAT FARMING 
by ROBERT G. HODGSON 
$2.25 Postpaid 


A practical book on the raising, breeding and 
handling of muskrats. Liberally illustrated. 





OUTDOOR .LIFE PUB. CO. 


Denver, Colorado 


1824 Curtis St. 






































With Silver Foxes 


Silver Foxes offer the man with 
vision a really bright future—a 
steady income, comforts, lux- 
uries, and independence. 

Fox raising must not be mis- 
taken for an easy road to quick 
wealth. It is, instead, a sound 
business which can be immensely 
profitable when business princi- 
ples, common sense, and scien- 
tific practice are observed. 

Your first step is to buy high 
quality foxes—foxes that will 
produce the best grade of furs. 
The Warren Rayner ranches have 
been breeding foxes of this type 
for over ten years. Warren Ray- 
ner Silvers are well furred; the 
fur is soft and silky in texture 
and the color true and clear. An 
average of four pups to the lit- 
ter proves their prolificness. 

Write for information on this 
profitable business now. 





Warren Rayner 
Silver Fox Company 
2513 Warren Rayner Bldg. 


Warren Pennsylvania 


Ranches at Warren, Pa., and Vancouver, 
asn. 





eae GE GEES GERAD GEES GHEED GENES GND END GHED GEN <ENIED GHD GEES GEE GOED GEES 
Warren Rayner Silver Fox Co., 
2513 Warren Raynor Bldg., 
Warren, Pa. 

Please send further information about 
your plans for getting started in the 
fox business. No obligation on my 

part, of course. 
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Free DogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 

CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kil 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 





















You have nokome gaa have no dog 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


TETRACHLORIDE 
for WORMS 


Effective on Govt. Test. 

The only recognized effective remedy for 
HOOKWORMS. A specific for ‘““Running-Fits” 
and ‘Sore-Mouth.” Guaranteed to remove 
worms following any other remedy. Correct 
dose hermetically sealed in elastic capsules. 

Assorted for dogs and pups, $1.00 
CHLORIDE “C.P” CO., McNeill, Miss., Box 10 


Free booklet describing other remedies 


BEST 
SPORTING 
DOG 


was won by Triple Champion 
Boghurst Rover at the Los 
i 4 Angeles show held at the Am- 
. & bassador Hotel November 28 
s ‘ and 29th. 


I have the 


CARBON yg Es 


100 per cent 









finest kennel of 


sporting dogs in the West 
and the best SPRINGERS to be had in the world. 
Buy a bred bitch and you will have the whole litter to 


select from 
Champion Boghurst Rover at Stud. Fee $100.00. 


GEORGE H. HIGGS 
1050 West 6th St. Los Angeles, California 


POLICE DOGS 


may! Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Stromgheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 

N NORDEN KENNELS 


hland, Wisconsin 











Rappo Von Der Kriminal Polizei VAN = 
AKC334026 SZ72782 











FOR SALE ran 


Classy Wire Puppies by 


Ch. True Sport 


Guaranteed in every respect 
Stud fee to him, $25.00 









Ch. True Sport 
CASWELL KENNELS, TOLEDO, OHIO 


FOR SALE 


Coon, skunk and opossum hounds; fox, wolf 
and coyote hounds, rabbit hounds. Young- 
sters nicely started at $15 each. High- 
class pointers and setters, fox-terriers. All 
dogs sold on trial. Prices reasonable. 


Descriptive price list 10 cents 


OAK GROVE KENNELS, Box 8, INA, ILLINOIS 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 


A Monthly Magazine for the Red Blooded 
portsman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 


the Greatest Little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $1.50 per year 
Address 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk O.L., Decatur, Ill- 
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DOG DEP 


Conducted by 








RTMENT 


A.A. Hermann 
DVS. 





The Dog—Man’s Faithful Friend 


(Note.—We are introducing to our readers this 
month, Dr. A. A. Hermann, who, beginning with 
the present issue, will conduct the Dog Depart- 
ment of Outdoor Life. Dr. Hermann, as the re- 
sult of many years’ experience, is a dog specialist 
of marked ability. He knows and loves dogs and 
is a recognized authority on canine ailments, their 
breeding and care. His aim will be to make the 
Dog Department one of real value and service to 
dog owners and dog lovers generally, and he 
cordially invites you to communicate your prob- 
lems to him, whatever they may be, with the as- 
surance of prompt attention. He will be glad to 
help you.—Editor.) 


WE have just returned from a brisk 
walk thru the woods and pastures ad- 
joining the river, and the crunch of the 
dead leaves as the younger dogs trampled 
thru them seeking a covey of quail or 
pheasant is still ringing in my ears. 

Verily a poor man is rich, who has the 
companionship and affection of a good 
hunting dog, or richer, as was IJ, if a de- 
voted matron and her litter of vigorous 
young Llewellyn setters help brush aside 
our worldly cares and express the full joy 
of life and beauty of hature. 

My sympathy is extended to the man or 
lad who yearns for a dog pal and must 
tramp such hunts alone. 

No hunter’s equipment is quite com- 
plete without a good trained dog, and the 
best trained pal is one you've gotten as a 
pup and carefally but with firmness and 
kindness trained yourself to retrieve your 
game. 

There is nowhere a more lasting or en- 
during gift you can give than a dog. 

A dog is a gilt-edged investment, even 
if the funds must be borrowed to buy it, 
and bigger returns in money as well as 
wholesome pleasure may be had if financial 
returns must be expected than can be got- 
ten from any other sporting investment. 


A pedigreed female puppy, judiciously 
bred at maturity, will whelp from six to a 
dozen pups, each of equal value to the 
original investment, before she is two 
years old, and repeat the dividends with an 
added litter twice a year. Investors in 
promotion stock certificates that are often 
utterly worthless, and at best seldom pay 
more than a measly 5 per cent per annum, 
may well investigate a real investment in 
which the investor holds the controlling 
interest of profit, pleasure and companion- 
ship. 

A well-trained dog expresses the joy of 


| service to its master in every action—heart 


and soul for you and your orders, pain- 
fully hurt by even a harsh word, willing 
to forgive and forget your rebuke, never 
too weary to retrieve your game, even 
anxious at the close of day to hunt some 


| more lest you may not have had your full 


measure of joy or bagged the limit. 

Try to treat your wife or son with half 
the indifference or harshness you give your 
faithful dog and they would quickly leave 
you. Your dog will still love you passion- 
ately. He’s a glutton for punishment. 

Whether hunting bears and mountain 


| lions in the fastness of the Rockies, or 


quail in your own pasture lot, you are 
perfectly safe if your dog is beside you; 
no foe too strong or vicious for his cour- 
age. You have heard the gruesome stories 
of hunters gored to death by the unex- 
pected enraged bull, killed in combat with 
some big-game or forever lost in some un- 
charted canyon. I’d rather recount for you 
the heroism of some dog in mortal combat 
until its master has found safety, or how 
the almost uncanny sense of smell and sight 
and hearing with its natural strong sense 
of direction so keenly developed in dogs 
has brought the master safely thru. 

There are about eighty-five breeds of 
dogs recognized by the American Kennel 
Club, varying in weight from less than a 
pound to more than 200 pounds each, with 
courage in the defense of its master far 
too great and unselfish for its size. 

Words fail to express the full measure 
of their devotion, their patience when suf- 
fering from injury or disease, their un- 
bounded joy at the return of the master. 

The revival of greyhound racing has 
brought to the front an outdoor sport with 
life, zest and action in full measure, a 
cleaner sport than horse racing, less ex- 
pensive, with more speed and less de- 
pendent upon the human factor in the 
winning of the race. 

If you feel yourself getting old and stiff, 
clip off a few years in the enjoyment, ex- 
ercise and companionship of a dog. 

If your boy has become a problem, get 
him a dog and rest assured the dog will 
never teach him vicious habits or lead him 
into dishonest pathways. Get him a book 
on training dogs and keep his mind filled 
with wholesome thoughts. His gun will be 
much safer with a dog for company than 
with some other boy. 

Above all, treat your investment with 
love and kindness. It will be returned a 
hundred fold, and unconsciously but surely 
wrinkles of age and frowns will brighten 
into wrinkles of pleasure and youth. 

Each month I hope to offer ideas re- 
garding the care and kenneling, foods and 
feeding, breeds and breeding, disease and 
treatment, and hosts of other items to make 
this world a better place for dogs and men 
to live in. 

Like a dog, I desire to find my pleasure 
in service to others. Since my business has 
all “gone to the dogs” I can only serve in 
behalf of them. To make any help or 
advice I can give the reader in answer to 
queries regarding dogs of any very great 
value, it is important in describing your 
problem to state as accurately as possible 
the age, sex and breed of your dog, how 
long you have had your friend, when and 
how the first symptoms developed, each 
stage of development in order, the rectal 
temperature if possible, the condition of 
the eyes, nose and mouth including the 
teeth, general physical condition, condition 
of hair and skin if not normal, the con- 
sistency of the bowel contents and rapidity 
of breathing and pulse. 
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Vomiting if often repeated is an im- 
portant symptom, as is coughing and diar- 
rhoea. 


It is the aim of the publishers to make 


the dog department of Outdoor Life worth- 
while. To do so it must be made helpful 
as well as interesting. If a dog isn’t 
worth treating it isn’t worth keeping. If 
it is sick the best should be none too good. 
If the affliction is critical be prompt in 
calling in your local veterinarian, in whom 
you will probably meet another true lover 
of dogs and a friend willing and anxious 
to do his utmost to save your dog any 
unnecessary pain and restore him quickly 
to health. 


Do your utmost to keep him in perfect 
health; get acquainted with your dog, learn 
his needs and supply them and you will 
seldom ever have cause for worry or grief 
over the irreparable loss of your pet. 


Dr. A. A. HERMANN. 








ROBERT E. LEE 


Nice specimen of hunting hound owned by Paul 
Helmich, Missouri. 


A Dog Fancier 


URS is an age of money making 

specialization. Any man who presumes 
to enjoy a hobby other than one which 
tends to make money directly or indirectly 
is often looked upon askance by the major- 
ity of his fellows. This is most truly ap- 
plicable to the man who fancies a dog or 
many dogs. People, in general, upon hear- 
ing that a certain chap is a dog fancier 
begin to evidence a certain queerness in 
their estimate of him. They are inclined 
to comment on the queerness of the hobby 
and I have had many of them ask as to 


what attraction a man could possibly have | 


for dogs. 


A man may even rise to some distinction | 


in his chosen field of endeavor in the busi- 
ness of making money and yet upon being 
introduced to other men in his line of busi- 
ness will often be introduced as “my 
friend the dog fancier.” Sometimes this 
gets on one’s nerves. As a fancier of many 
years I have learned to be somewhat 
sensitive, perhaps, on this subject. I can’t 
see anything strange about it. The queer 
and unreasonable thing to me is not that 
so many men like dogs, but that there are 
so many people who not only do not like 
them but are frightened to death when a 
dog approaches. I have seen little chil- 
dren cry out in terror at the very sight 
of a dog. I have seen grown men become 
panicky at the approach of a dog. What 
a sad state of affairs; what a peculiar 
advancement of civilization it is that pro- 
duces such a result. It makes me think of 
an oft-repeated quotation—I have heard 
it credited to Goethe and it sounds typical 
of him—“The more I see of men the more 
I like dogs.” 

















Hermosa Kennels | 


and Hospital 


DR. and MRS. A. A. HERMANN 
5495 Federal Blvd. Denver, Colo. 


Veterinary Service 
Breeding -:- Boarding 


No contagious or skin diseases 
taken here for treatment. A sepa- 
rate establishment miles away for 


sick dogs. 
Boston Studs :— 


Pekingese Stud, Hermosa Chum Chum.. 


eapnemecaens Fee $25.00 





Hermosa Punch, A. K. C. 455991 .....csccsesee--Kee $10.00 German Police Dog Stud, Dirk of Costilla, 
Hermosa Cavalier ITI Fee 10.00 ‘Se 2S | pee Fee 25.00 
Hermosa Colonel, A. K. C. 417494.....cccccccecseees Fee 10.00 Doberman Pinscher Stud, Hermosa Wachmeister Fee 25.00 


Pure-bred puppies of above breeds and Llewellin Setter puppies usually for sale. 
4 PEDIGREED IRISH WATER SPANIEL PUPPIES 6 mo. old Males $25.00 Females $20.00 
8 PEDIGREED DOBERMAN PINSCHER PUPPIES 8 mo. old Ears and Tail cropped $60.00, 


SPECIALS Macrid good Ro 


BOSTONS, $15 to $40—-PEKINGESE, $50—-TOY FOX TERRIERS, $10 to | -_caaramaai SHEPHERDS $20 to $<6 
< SABINE FOX TERRIERS, $20 and $25 


BEECHGROVE 








You hunters who want an all-around ia. 
hereis yourchance. Have dogs 2 to6 months 
old, just right to start this fall, and all are 


SPRINGER 3 3 
S P A N I EK s. S Ce oe ior breeding. 


DR. T. E. BARBER, Grand Forks, North Dakota 




















Sergeant's Skip-Flea 


Soap rids your dog or cat of irritating fleas. 
25c at your dealer’s or by mail. 

Free Dog Book. 48 pp. Illustrated. On feed- 
ing, breeding andcare, with symptomchart. 
Our Advice — will answer questions 
free. Write fully. 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
\ 1167 West Broad St. Richmond, Va. fa 





E CREEK DOG FooD CO. 


BA STATE ST. 


























GREAT 
DANES 
W. R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 


| a | TETRACHLORETHYLENE 
SPRINGER SPANIELS - The New Vermifuge 


8. Dept. of Agriculture endorses it. Safest and most ef- 
At Stud—The field trial winner Ch. Langtoun Leader. 


fective remover of hook worms and round worms. Practi- 
For Sale—One trained bitch sired by Ch. Jambok of Ware. | cally 100% effective. No danger of asphyxiation if capsules 
A bench winner. 


are broken. 25 times average dose given to pups without 
Puppies 2 to 5 months old, sired by Dual Ch. Flint of Aven- 


harm. Generous package assorted capsules, $1.00 postpaid. 
dale, Ch. Dan of Avendale, Trip Int. Ch. Boghurst Rover, Remedies for all dog diseases. 
out of dams sired by champions. 


Prices $30 to $100. Special prices for unrelated pairs. LECHAL CHEM ICAL COM PANY 
AVALON KENNELS (Registered) Box O 333 West Plains, Mo. 

he Home of Winners si slean annena= 

A. M. Nichter, Prop. Canal Fulton, Ohio 


>] 300 SPRINGERS 


Must be sold at once, as the 
kennel is to be reduced to 50 
dogs, owing to business changes. 
Special prices of $50 upwards. 
Send for new lists. No duty on 


Springer Spaniel Puppies 
Bred from the best import- 
ed Bench Show and Field 
Trial strains. Sold on ap- 
proval at $25 and up. 

Buy now for next season's shooting 


W. J. NISSEN, Oxford, Nebr. 






























Russian 


Wolfhounds 


Proof of the quality of our 
Russian wolfhounds is the fact 
that we raise and sell more 
wolfhounds than any other 
kennel in the U.S. Ch. dogs 
at stud. Also good dogs for 






































~.] our dogs. Credit terms. wolves. 
"| AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) a? oe Seed 
Champion Springbok E. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Canada Dighton : ‘aamee 
of Ware W orld’s Largest Springer Kennels 
AIREDALES CHESAPEAKES 
WORLD’S Pt NATURAL 
DEL PASO ETRIEVERS 


If you want a real dog 
pal, best hunting, farm, 
automobile or watch 
dog, get an Airedale. 


V. E. WARE, El Paso, Tex. 
CAT, COON, COUGAR HOUNDS, 
BEAR DOGS 


Puppies bred ie workers. They have the brains, 
nose, coat and build to retrieve under all conditions. 
Females, $35.00. Males, $50.00. 


At Stud, Rip Van Winkle. Fee, $25.00 


ROGUE VALLEY CHESAPEAKE KENNELS, 
Trail, Ore. 


GREAT DANES 


Pedigreed from Champion Stock 
| Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
73 





























Fully trained Western tree dogs 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
J. A. ESSEX, Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 








BOOKS 








FOR SPORTSMEN 








(Continued) 


Kennel 


Airedale, The (Haydes) 
All About Airdales (P almer) ;_ paper, $1.20; 
cloth .. 
Airedale, Setter, and Hound prema 
American Hunting Dog, The (Mille: 
Amateur Trainer a anata dl sel 
Beagle, The (Prentiss)................- 
Bird Dog Days (Lytle)... ae 
Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle)..... 
Bull Terrier, The (Haynes) 
Cocker Spaniel, The 
Complete Bull Dog (Simmonds) 
Complete Dog Book; The (Bruette) 
Doberman Pinscher (Schmidt) 
Dog Encyclopedia (Judy) : 
Dr. Little’s Dog Book (Little) 
Forty Years Beagling in the U. S. 
Foxhound, The (Williams) — 
Fox Terrier, The (Haynes)........ 
Hunting Dogs (Harding).... Mt 
Modern Airdale, The (Phillips) ee 
Police Dog, The (Brockwell) 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes) 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes) 
Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley) 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes) 
Shepherd or Police Dog (Meyer).. 
Sporting Dog, The (Graham).. 
The Story of Jack (Lytle)........ 
Training the Police Dog (Kollet) 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog 
(Shelley); paper, $1.50; cloth..... 


Natural History 
Book of Wild 


American Animals 
(Beard) 

American Boy’s “Handy “Book (Beard). 

American Natural History (Hornaday) 

Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East of 
the Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed). 

Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 
Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed).......... 

Bird Life (Chapman).. 

Boys’ Own Book of Frontiersmen (Britt) 

Field Book of Birds of Southwestern United 
States (Wyman and Burnell)... 

Game Birds of America (Reed). : 

Jack Miner and the Birds (Miner) : 

Minds and Manners of Wild Animals (Horn- 
aday) cee Candi ates een <isanetch sinks 

Nature’s Silent Call (De: ason).. 

Problems of Bird Migration (Thomson) 

Propagation of Wild Birds (Job).. 

Ring-Necked Grizzly, The (Miller) 

Rocky Mountain Wonderland (Mills) 

Spell of the Rockies, The (Mills) 

Thru Field and Woodland (Northrop) 

Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke)....... 

Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills)... 

Watched by Wild Animals (Mills). 

Water Fowl Family, The (Van Dyke) 

Wild Life in the Rockies (Mills)...... 

Wild Life in the Rockies (Ruxton).......... 


oye 


Miscellaneous 

Archery (Elmer) 
Boat Building (Beard) ‘ 
Book of Winter Sports (Dier) 
Book of Winter Sports (White) 
Boys’ Book of Canoeing (Jessup). 
Camp Fires and Guide Posts (Van Dyke) 
Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and Use 

(Pinkerton) 
First Aid to Animals (Leonard). 
Handbook on Archery 
How to Build a Decked “Sailing C 

noe (Miller)........... 
Oregon Sketches (Smith)... 
Outdoor Photography (Dimrock) 
Outdoor Signaling (Wells)... 
Profitable Breeds of Poultry (Wheeler) 
Rediscovered Country (White) 
Reptiles of the World (Ditmars) 
Rhymes from a Roundup Camp (Coburn) 
Ship Model Making (McCann) Vol. 1....... 
Ship Model Making (McCann) Vol. 2 
Six Years With the Texas Rangers (Gillett) 
Na I a sciccsesnnicnooncmcsinand 
Small Boat ae ee ee eee = 
Small Boat Navigation (Sterling) ee eee 
Sportcraft for All Year (Van Horn)...... ; 
Trail Dust of a Maverick (Brininstool)........ 
Trails and Peaks, etc.. , 
Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt)... 
Vanishing Trails of Romance (Boyer).......... ; 
Wild Animal Roundup, A (Hornaday)..... sa 
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I hope I am not fanatical on the sub- 
ject. One has but to consider the very 
important part that dogs have played in 
the development of the human race to de- 
termine without doubt the importance of 
the relationship. One cannot help but 
question the trend of civilization that per- 
mits so many people to live without know- 
ing one or more dogs. 

One of the most delightful experiences 
I have ever had in this connection came 
to me in a visit to England, where every 
one—practically—has a dog or two. No 
man of wealth in England considers his 
home life complete without a dog or a 
kennel of dogs. Royalty sometimes seems 
to be as much interested in the progress of 
kennel affairs as in problems of interna- 
tional purport. Many of the best dogs in 
all breeds saw the first light of day in the 
kennels of members of the highest social 
rank in England. 

In England, dog breeding is regarded as 
a business and run like a business should 
be run. Trained workers are hired to take 
care of the different jobs of the kennel. 
Young men and women look upon the work 
of the kennel, especially the better ken- 
nels and the better jobs of the kennels, as 
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desirable fields for occupation. Is it any 
wonder, then, that we of America are 
continually sending to England for our best 
dogs and in exchange We are sending them 
large sums of money 

Contrast with this business-like opera- 
tion of dog breeding as it is carried on in 
England with the hit or miss procedure 
that characterizes the breeding of dogs in 
America, and the reason for the difference 
in the quality of the product becomes ap- 
parent. If you have visited many kennels 
in this country you will know that few 
indeed show any real care in the construc- 
tion of buildings, runs, maintenance of 
sanitary conditions, etc. 

Perhaps it is because we fanciers are 
careless in the attitude we take towards 
our avocation, which accounts for the atti- 
tude which the general public has towards 
a dog fancier—at least in part. You and 
I who,are fanciers can do much to correct 
this tendency and with beneficial results 
to the fancy at large, as well as to the bet- 
terment of dog breeding in this country. 
Let this be a plea for the betterment of 
conditions in the kennels of every dog 
owner who reads these lines—Epwin_ L. 
PICKH ARDT. 


MISSOURI'S NEW SENATOR A TRUE SPORTSMAN 


Harry B. Hawes, newly elected senator from Missouri, 


with Mrs. Hawes and some of their fine 


Llewellyn setters in the hills of Clay County, Missouri, where the senator rested following the ardu- 


ous campaign which lifted him from the House of Represenatives to the upper chamber. 


While a 


representative, Mr. Hawes became widely known as a friend of the dog, it being largely thru his 


efforts that the Government Dog Bulletin was published. 


(Photo by Henry Miller News Picture 


Service.) 
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EGYPTIAN EL TORO 
A very well-known collie to those who follow the 


show reports. This dog is of the tricolor, or 
black, tan and white variety, and is one of the 
best American bred of that color we have. He 


has been shown extensively both in eastern and 

western shows and needs but one win to make 

him a full-fledged champion. He is the property 
of Ross Dunston of Marion, Ill. 





We Thank You 


Beginning with our September number, 
and in sticceeding issues, Outdoor Life ex- 
tended an invitation to its readers to con- 
tribute to the Distemper Fund being raised 
thru a national campaign by the American 
Distemper Committee. 

The following donations, which have 
been duly transmitted to the committee’ in 
charge,.are gratefully acknowledged: 


Outdoor. Life= 2... ccs ecs. 2295 
Edw. eicknatdt... 020 a 6:00 


= 














Ri: ee oe) ee ee 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Walker................ 2.00 
Naar, dctiatiwii3e ce) bc ve 5.00 
KK. reise as ee 1.00 
Frank B. Dunlavey.............. RAYE ee 2.00 
J: G. .K. Cole 2.00 
L, Co Wa ae nS 5.00 
HH Cite Shale ey oe, 2.00 
Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Whitham.............. 2.00 


Altho we are closing our individual cam- 
paign, more funds are yet needed to carry 
on this meritorious work and futher sub- 
scriptions will be thankfully received by 
Charles H. Tyler, Secretary-Treasurer, the 


American Distemper Committee, Ames 
Building, Boston, Mass. 
Everyone who is interested in dogs 


knows what a dreadful toll is exacted each 
year by that most malignant disease—dis- 
temper. Everyone wants to see it con- 
trolled and finally stamped out; and now 
that the able men who are devoting their 
energy and scientific skill toward this end 
have the problem well in hand, certainly 
they should not be hampered by lack of 
funds necessary to complete their experi- 
ments, The result of their labors will be 
given freely to the world, and will prove 
an everlasting boon, not only to man’s 
truest friend—the dog—but to the human 
race as well. Therefore, we urge those 
who have not yet contributed to do-so, 
sending their remittance directly to Mr. 
Tyler at the address given. Any amount, 
no matter how small, will help. 








Dr. Little’s Dog Book 
By GEORGE WATSON LITTLE, D.V.M. 


This book is written by a specialist in canine diseases, 
who for eight years was head physician of the Amer- 
ican Soeiety for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
who now conducts one of the greatest canine practices 
in the country. All dog lovers will find this book 
of inestimable value. Postpaid, $4. 

Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 











KENNEL 
QUERIES 


My 5-months-old Scottish terrier becomes con- 
stipated very quickly. I noticed him drag his 
rectum along the ground after stool and I won- 
der if worms could cause constipation. I 
wormed him two weeks ago and he had very 
few of them. He looks very well and seems 
to feel fine, but I cannot understand what 
causes his bowels to become dry. Could you 
suggest a diet?—M. Doring, Mo. 

Answer.—It is perfectly natural for a Scot- 
tish terrier to be constipated. When the bowels 
are relaxed they are usually very much distressed. 
The irritation of his rectum may be due to 
worms, tho usually it is due to obstruction of 
the anal glands and.the actions of the dog tend 
by pressure upon the glands to empty them. 
Eczema and varicose veins, or what is com- 
monly called piles, also frequently cause this con- 
dition. A dose once a week of a tablespoonful 
of laxative mineral oil is sufficient for a dog 
of this kind. The proper diet for a dog is one- 
third meat (preferably tough neck-boiling meat, 
which has in it a good bone for the preservation 
of the dog’s teeth and massage of his gums). The 
meat may be fed raw or cooked, as cooking does 
not alter the food value of the meat; one-third 
of non-starchy vegetable, such as carrots or tur- 
nips, which should be ground up fine and cooked 
with the meat; feed one-third cereal, preferably 
bran or hard dog biscuits. Don’t feed sloppy 
foods.—Editor. 








I have a registered German police dog about 
1 year old.. He- eats bread and table scraps some- 
times, but usually refuses them and will eat only 
meat. He will eat all the meat I will give him. 
Appears in good health, but is rather thin. I do 
not like this, because it appears as tho I am 
not taking good care of him. I want my dogs 
to be fat. He has never been sick and is al- 
ways wanting to play or fight. His hair is in 
good condition and skin clean, teeth and gtifns 
also good, and his bowels are all right. His 
eyes do not appear to be weak. Has been this 
way ever since I received him about 4 months 
ago. I want to know what to do to get him fat. 
If you think it is because of his eating, what 
would you suggest and how can I get him to 
eat it. I would rather have something inex- 
pensive.—Louis W. Ederington, Ark. 

Answer.—-Excess fat is no indication of health, 
for nervous, lively dogs do not accumulate ex- 
cess fat. A teaspoonful daily of Norwegian cod 
liver oil will increase his weight. Meat is the 
froper diet for dogs, but, of course, should be 
fed with other foods such as vegetable and 
cereal.—Editor. 





I had a 3-months-old Irish water spaniel puppy 
which died from a disease that I am not famil- 
iar with. His brother died from the same dis- 
ease and a friend’s police pup is sick with sim- 
ilar symptoms. The symptoms are: loss of ap- 
petite; got very poor, partly lost control of his 
hind quarters; his eyes run; ears appeared to 
hurt, as he rubbed them all the time. He 
“hunched” up his back and his stomach seemed 
to hurt, as he cried a great deal. and there was 
a jerking of the muscles of the stomach and legs. 
Did not cough or run-at the nose as with dis- 
temper. He liyed a month from the time he first 
becamé ill.—Ira Miller, Utah. 

Answer.—The symptons you describe may have 
been distemper in an unusual form, altho dis- 
temper is. usually accompanied by an incessant 
dysentery. - The -jerking of the muscles of the 
stomach and ‘legs usually come as a sequel of 
distemper, altho saturation of the system by the 
poisons of -various- other germ--diseases may pro- 
duce similar. symptoms. Canine, typhus, . which 
appears in @ogs of all ages and in which vomit- 
ing is also a prominent symptom, produces con- 
ditions such as you describe. The discharge from 
the eyes has a dirty gray appearance and is not as 
profuse as in distemper. It is practicable and 
possible at a nominal cost for your nearest veter- 
inarian to immunize against both distemper and 
typhus; also rabies, if mad dogs are prevalent 
in your community. Contagious diseases spread 
rapidly by contact with other dogs.—Editor. 
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for every dog ailment. Backed 
by a half century’s success- 
ful results. Sold by Drug- 
gists, Pet Shops and 
Sporting Goods Stores. 


H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO., Inc., Dept. EV72 
119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 

























KEN-L- RATION solves forever your dog feed- 


ing problem. A balanced combination of meat 
cereals and cod liver oil. 

For sale by grocers, druggists, sporting goods 
stores, veterinarians, feed and seed stores, de- 
partment stores and pet shops. Write us for 
sample pound can FREE 

CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 

112 Peoples Ave. Rockford, Ill. 





KEN-L- RATION 
Sporting Spaniels 
COCKERS and SPRINGERS 


Quality, not Quantity, our Motto 


WINNEBAGO KENNELS, Reg. 


Box L-153 OSHKOSH, WIS. 
DR. and MRS. A. C. GIFFORD, Owners 


DOGS OF QUALITY 


German Police Dogs. Puppies, $15 to $35. Also grown 
stock from best Champion and International Cham- 
pon stock. None better bred. White Eskimo, also 
Samoyede puppies, $15 up; Toy Foxterriers, $7.50 up; 
To White Silk Poodles, t abet pene y $10 up. Scotch 
Collies, Airedales, St. Bernards, Newfoundlands, Great 
Danes. We ship anywhere. Established 25 years. 


AMERICAN KENNELS 
16th and Brown Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 

















The only non- poisonous, 
ha s,positive remedy for 
and preventive against 


VERMEX 
i arasites and skin 
— your lean ie ptm 
oe — kittens. Long endorsed 
Non Bleaching» UY Owners = breed- 
n- ers everywhere. 


<= _WRITE F FOR FREE P PAMPHLET 


— — 
SACHS LU LAWLOR co. * Colorado y Re presentatives; 
1620 Stout St. Denver, Colorado. 


I enclose $1 for large trial can (highly-con- 
centrated) of VERMEX, postage prepaid. 


NAME, 
ADDRESS 


Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. gists or mail, 50c. 
DENT MEDICINE CoO.. NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Coyote Coursing 


With Russian Wolfhounds and Greyhounds. 
Profusely illustrated. $2.15 postpaid. 


L. V. ALMIRALL, 

Room 29, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $2.15 for a copy of Coyote Cours- 
ing—or send C. O. D. 
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BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN 





Angling 


Adventures in Angling (Heilner).................. 
Amateur Rod Making 
American Trout Stream Insects 
Angler’s Handbook (Camp) 
Artificial Flies and Home to Make 
Bass and Bass Fishing (Ripley)...... 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes of 
America (Henshall) 
Big-Game Fishes of the U. S. 
Biology of Fishes (Kyle) 
Black Bass and Bass Craft (Jones) 
Book of Black Bass (Henshall) 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead) 
Book of Tarpon (Dimock) 
Book of the Pike, The (Smith) 
Call of the Surf (Heilner) 
Casting Tackle and Methods 
ompleat Angler (Walton) 


(Rhead) 


Them 


(Holder) 


(Smith) 


Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spin 
ning (Shaw) 

Complete Science of Fishing for Trout 
(Shaw) 

Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche) 

Fine Art of Fishing (Camp) 

Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead) 

Fishing Facts and Fancies (Griswold) 

Fishing From the Earliest Times 

Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp) 

Fishing Tackle (Frazer) 5 

Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll) 

Fishing With a Boy (Hulet) 

Fishing With Floating Flies (Camp) 

Fleetfin (Venable) 

Goin’ Fishin’ (Carroll) 

History of Fly-Fishing for Trout (Hills) 

Idyl of the Split-Bamboo. The (Holden) 

Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Carroll) 

Lives of Complete Anglers (Walton) 

Modern Development of the Dry-Fly (Hal 


ford) : 
Muskellunge Fishing (Robinson) 


Practical Bait Casting (St. John) 
Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill) 
Practical Fly-Fishing (St. John) 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler 


(Johnson) 
Salmon and the Dry 
Salmon and Trout. 
Salt-Water Game Fishing (Holder)....... 
Science of Fishing (Brooks) , 
Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt).... 
Streamcraft (Holden) 
Sunshine and Dry-Fly (Dunne) 
Tales of Fishes (Zane Grey) 
Tales of Fishing Virgin Seas (Zane Grey) 
Tales of Lonely Trails (Zane Grey) 


(La Branche) 


Fly 


A deposit of 50c is required on all C. O. D. orders to cover carrying charges. 
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Tales of New Zealand (Zane Grey) 

Tales of Southern Rivers (Zane Grey) 
Telling on the Trout (Hewett) 

Trout Fishing (Sheringham) 

Trout Fly-Fishing in America (Southard) 
Trout Lore (Smith) Pecan cmeeers 


Camping and ee 


Art of Trapping (Connor) 


Autocamping (Brimmer) 
Backwoods —— ry and Medicine (Moody) 
Bungalows, Camps and Mountain Houses 


and Trail Methods (Kreps) 
Cookery (Kephart) 
Kits and Camp Life 
Kraft (Miller) 
Fires and Guide-Posts 
amp Grub (Jessup)..... 
‘amping (Kephart).... 
‘amping Out (Miller) 
‘amping Out (A Manual 
Campinz) 
‘amping and Woodcraft 
‘amps, Log Cabins, Lodges 
(Brimmer) 
anadian Wilds (Hunter) 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding) 
Ferrets, Facts and Fancies 
Fox Trapping (Harding)........ 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding) 
Fur Facts (Ahern) 
Fur Farming (Harding) 
Fur Farming, The Weasel Family (Hodgson) 
Fur Trade in America (Laut) 
Ginseng and Other Medical Plants 
Green Timber Trails (Chapman) 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins 
Home Tanning Guide (Harding) 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure 
(Harding) 
Knots, Splices and Rope Work 
Land Cruising and Prospecting 
Mink Booklet (Lamb) 
Mink Farming (White) 
Mink Farming (Edwards) 
Mink Raising (McClintock) 
Mink ‘Trappiing © (EEGGCUIIT van arses dices lose cscenssecee 
Motor Campcraft ©(Brimmer) 
Motor Camping (Long).. 
Motor Camping Book, The “(Jessop ) z é 
Motor Camping on Western Trails (Fergu- 
son) publichs Wea deciiaaladtamete 
Muskrat Farming (Edwards) ....-.-ccccssseecseeeeeees 
Muskrat Farming (Hodgson) 
Outdoor Handy Book (Beard) 
Outdoorsman’s Handbook, The 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace) 
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and Profit 
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Practical Trapper, The (Christy).................... 
Raccoon Raising (Edwards)...........0......0....00--- 
Raising Beavers for Profit (Hodgson)............ 
Raising Fur-Bearing Animals (Patton)........ 
Raising Mink for Profit (Hodgson)................ 
Raising Muskrats for Profit (Hodgson) 
Roughing It Smoothly (Jessop)................... = 
Science of Trapping (Kreps)...........000....00022-.--- 1 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties ceuageia 
Silver Fox Ranching (Hodgson)... a 
Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Miller) . Ree Ea 
Steel Traps (Harding) 
ga Muskrat Farming (Hodgson) 
Taxidermy (Hornaday)..... ; 
Taxidermy (Pray).. 
Taxidermy and Museum 
EE REST SS 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce) 1 
Tracks and Tracking 1 
Trail Craft (Fordyce).. pote 
Trapping in Northern Canada (Hodgson)... 3. 
canal 
1 
1 
1 





‘Exhibitions (Row- 


Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy. 
Vacation on Trail (Davenport) 
Winter Camping (Carpenter) 

Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding) ... 
Woodcraft (Kephart) 
WWiOOHCTAEE Er WV ORO ssc scecceccctecncycccncieasncessoweis 





Hunting and Shooting 


Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide.....0.....00002.0.0.... .50 
Across Mongolian Plains (Andrews).............. 5.00 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols........ 6.00 
Amateur Gunsmithing (Whelen). aia 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell)... 5.00 
American Rifle (Whelen).................00........000000 6.00 


American Shotgun, The (Askins). 





An African Holiday (Sutton)..........00.00000000.... .25 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans)................ 3.50 
Automatic Pistols (Pollard) ....00.00000000000000000... 1.75 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies (Horn- 
SS a ae 00 


an Fires in Desert and Lava ‘(Hornaday ) 5. 










Camp Fires in the Yukon (Auer).................... 3.00 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott) 1.50 
Deer Family, The (Roosevelt)............. 1.75 
Ducks and Duck Shooting (Haynes). cas 2.50 
Firearms in American History (Sawyer). ati <a 
Game Trails of British Columbia (Williams) 5.00 
Grizzly, The (Mills)......... “ 


Grizzly’ Dear Cwrigmt).............. 
Handloading Amunition mained 
Hunting and Conservation....... 
Hunting Big Game With Dogs 
(Shelley). 3.00 
Hunting With the Bow and Arrow (Pope)... - 2. 50 
TMustrated Africa (Boyce).............-..--:0-2i......, 5.00 
In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands (McGuire) 2.50 
In Brightest Africa (Akeley) 5.00 
— Instruction in Rifle Practice (Me- 
| RR en a ee eo Se 
Fist Bentin® (Risley) .......06c5ssescncee 
Land of Footprints (White)...... 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler).... 
Man-Eaters of Tsavo (Patterson) 





“in _ Africa 





Modern Pistol, The (Winans)........................ 2.5 

Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan)........ 1.25 
Pomme Thao CROr ei) ciao ceecscs cccak cane ccchepicees 6.00 
Oh! Shoot (Rex Beach) 3.00 





Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
(Roosevelt) 


Our Rifles (Sawyer) sieniced 





Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- 
wright), new and revised edition.............. . 1.00 

Plantation Game Trails (Rutledge)................ 3.50 

Recollections of My Fifty Years’ Hunting 
and Fishing (Mershon)... a 3.50 


Records of Big Game (Ward), “9th edition 15. 
Pe ECS Ae ie ee nk 1.0 
Rifle Marksmanship............................. , 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Askins)................ j 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller).................. ee 39 
scatter Gan Sketches._............................. 

Shooting Over Decoys (Hamilton)... 
Shot Guns (Pollard),.....2....:2:.<c--coeo-seose----:- 
Sport in Field and Forest (Ripley)......... 





Sporting Firearms (Kephart)................. me 
Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis)............ 3.5 
Sporting Rifles (Winans).. 3.5 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell) 4.00 
Stalking Big Game With a Camera (Max- 
i SRE SR rare tnersed ess LN Ri eee Rien Se 25 
i, RSE eee kare oaecmN is 2.00 
Tales of Western Mountaineer (Rusk)........ 2.50 
The Adventurous Bowman (Pope)................ 2.50 


Trail Life in the Canadian Rockies (Mitchell) 3. 
Trapping Wild Animals in the Malay Jun- 
gles (Mayer) 2 
ei I aac cemrtctmsemceenene OO 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon)... 5.00 
Wittowlers /CBcadloré) cust 1.00 
Wildflowing Tales (Hazelton)......................... 2. 
Wing Shooting and Angling (Connett)........ 
Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins)................ 
With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moo-e) 
With Shotgun and Rifle in North American 
Game Fields (Robinson)................-::.:0-::-00- 4.00 
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your “Snake Lore’ column for 
about a year. To me it is of great interest, as I 
collect a great number every year. I am a boy 
of 16, and am now taking a course in natural 
history which will be completed in four years. 
So for this reason it would be of great help to 
me if you would sell or trade snakes with me.— 
Lowry Riggs, Md. 


Answer.—I shall be pleased to render you any 
help in my power to further your studies in 
natural history but cannot promise much because 
I do not know where I will be the next few 
months or that I will have many snakes at any 
one time. If you get several fairly large snakes 
of any species from your locality and send them 
to the superintendent of the zoo at Memphis, 
Tenn., Mr. Godwin will send you some of his 
duplicates in exchange. All the small snakes you 
can get will be more than welcome at the Depart- 
ment of Zoology, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Address them to the attention of 
Dr. Frank N. Blanchard, who will send you some 
Michigan snakes if you ask him to. If you wish 
to purchase snakes send about $10 for an as- 
sortment, stating that you want all harmless 
snakes and not any rattlers, to either of the 
following dealers: W. A. King (“‘Snake King’’) 
Brownsville, Tex; Hiram Yoder, Tuleta, Tex.; 
W. Odell Learn & Co., San Antonio, Tex.— 
W. As B. 


I have read 


Mrs. Odell Learn, a snake dealer in Texas, is 
quoted as follows in a newspaper interview, with 
reference to the immunity of snakes from the 
poison of other reptiles, and I would like to ask 
if the views as expressed coincide with yours: 

“Tf a blacksnake happens to be hungry—almost 
starved, in fact, it might eat a rattlesnake, but 
instead of being a fight, it would be simply a 
case of a meal for the blacksnake. The rattle- 
snake would have no way of defending itself. 
It could strike and bite all it wished and the 
blacksnake would suffer no harm. The fangs 
of the rattlesnake are not long enough to cause 
death from bleeding or reaching a vital organ. 
If bitten many times the blacksnake might die, 
a few days later, but the deadly poison of the 
rattlesnake would not work. As the blacksnake 
is also a cold-blooded animal it is immune to rattle- 
snake poison. 
the reptiles from snake bites, and the venom of 
the snake is harmless when injected into all rep- 
tiles. When injected into the veins of warm- 
blooded animals, that is a different story; then it 
acts quickly and deadly, flowing thru the veins to 
the heart where it causes paralysis and produces 


death.”—J. E. Pelden, Tex. 


Answer.—Mrs. Learn is away off the mark 
when she states that cold-blooded creatures are 
immune to snake poison. Natural selection has 
produced a few species of cannibal snakes which 
are immune to rattlesnake venom, but most 
harmless snakes will succomb to rattlesnake 
venom, tho not as quickly as to cobra venom or 
moccasin. Cold-blooded creatures show the low- 
est resistance to the venoms which are strongly 
neurotoxic.—W. A. B. 





I find your column in Outdoor Life very inter- 
esting and instructive. Much has appeared relative 
to treatment if struck by snake. I would like to 
check up on footwear or leggings so constructed a 
snake could not strike thru same. Are such 
leggings practical? I am under the impression I 
have seen snake-proof leggings advertised in the 
past. Are they manufactured at the present time? 
By whom? Presume they are lined with a fine 
mesh wire cloth. If so, do you know what mesh? 
—Neal C. Pike, Ohio. 


Answer.—A heavy pair of shoes and substantial 
leather leggings afford ample protection against 
the fangs of rattlers. Maximum protection is af- 
forded by heavy rubber boots, but they are not 
suitable for comfort in a rattlesnake country in 
rattlesnake weather. I do not know of any 
leggings which will give greater protection than 
the hard, solid leather leggings which can be 
purchased in any army store.—W. A. B. 


Nature seems to have protected all | 
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Wild Mallard Dicks — Bronze Turkeys 
Ringneck Pheasants 


You'll be surprised at the returns from raisin 
Ringneck Pheasants and Wild Mallard Ducks. 
of any farm or country estate. There's a good profit in selling 
AND — the meat (in season) makes fine eating ! 
Prices, too, are surprising — exceptionally modest, though every fowl is guaran- 
teed in prime condition at shipment. 
Mammoth Bronze Turkey Toms, |2 to 18 moma $12 to $14. Hens, $8 to $10 
each. Wild Mallard Drakes and eaten, ¢ 
50 or more. Ringneck Pheasan 
Eggs for Spring Hatching — Orders already being are} Best 
gern Rm send cam ge nF mag Sp 
mm: ‘onze lurkey , Sri ’ 
Wild Mallard Duck Eess, delved March or April, at $25 
per 
Eggs, delivered in 4 n Ape May, at $25 per 100—June de- 
delivery, $18 per 
Terms: Net— 0% To Sih your order. Balance ten days be- 
ore shipment. 
MONTCALM GAME FARM 
CHARLES KIRBY, Mgr. R. F. D. No. 4, Phoenixville, Pa 
Turkey photo © Brown Bros. Ducks photo © Field & Stream 


aig Mipeeeth Bronze Turkeys, 
eir brilliant plumage adds to 


each — discount - 


t Cocks and Hens, $3.50 each 
tment made at full 





$20 per 100. Ringneck Pheasant 

















Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 


Wm.J.Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 
































I AM A BLACK-TAILED JACK RABBIT 
AND CAN OUTRUN ANYTHING LIVING. 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE 
IN ANY QUANTITIES for COURSING or 
BREEDING PURPOSES. 
TAILS. By the 


PAYNE and CROW ANIMAL CO. 





Also COTTON 






CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY YOU? 








Ee 


Wire Netting at Wholesale 






Vs Buy 

— Direct at 
Dedler 
Prices 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. Wohlesale prices 
and prompt delivery from our large stocks at 
Clinton, Mass.; Chicago, Seattle and Minneapolis. 
Free Catalog on Crown Pen Materials 


Crown Iron Works Co. s?* Minnespolis 


Minnesota 





















Make Money. 


Highest mar 






ALLSTON SQUAB CO., 


Raising Squabs 
tever known. Breed- 
ers shipped everywhere. Homers, 

: Carneaux, White Kings a 
eagege All other breeds. 
Send stamp for Catalog 


36 N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


The gamest, fastest fighting and 
most beautiful of all pit games, 
Send for catalogue. Young stag 
and two pullets, now $10. Young 

‘ri-s now $14.00. Spring 
hatch. 


GEORGE W. MEANS 
Bex 355, Concord, N. Carolina 














ILVER FOXES, CHINCILLA RAB- 
BITS, PIGEONS, MINK, MUSKRAT 
Tell me how you are situatedand I'llshow 


you how to make big profits. CONRAD'S, 708 Cali- 
fornia Building, Denver, Colorado. 





GEORGE B. MEANS ie 
Successor to in the 








W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. 7, Ches 


alive. 





LIVE MUSKRATS 


Black or Brown, and a new trap for catching them 


ter, Pa. 
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SQUAB BOOK FREE 


NUMBER 3 


Send now for this interesting book telling 
how a beginner started small in backyard 
with no money, now has a $30,000 plant, 
ships 150 barrels squabs yearly, paid $75 to 
$100 a barrel. You can do the same. Price 
of book is 60¢ but we will mail it to you for names and addresses 
of four of your friends and your own. Ask for Book No. Three, 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 429 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
Founder of the Seued Industry 26 Years Ago 








Grouse— Quail— a ‘Partridees — Pheasants 


and imported game. Ornamental Land and 
Waterfowl—many rare and prized varieties. 
Fur Animals, Pet Stock. Cottontail, Jack and 
Snowshoe Rabbits for restocking. Write for 
free list. EDGEMERE GAME FARM, Box O, 


Troy, Ohio. 
cs 
Big Moneyin 
Guinea Pigs 


We want men and women, boys and girls, everywhere 
to raise guinea pigs for us. Easy way to make extra 
money in spare time. No experience necessary as we 
show you how and BUY ALL YOU RAISE at 
high prices. Easily raised anywhere, very profitable. 
w RITE FOR FREE BOOK HOW TO START. 


Cavies Distributing Co., 3107 C. C. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 


WILD RABBITS 


Cottontails and Jacks for restocking or 
coursing. Can furnish any number in 
season. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kan. 
































BOB WHITE QUAIL | 


For restocking purposes only. Delivery 
February, March and April. Price $2.00 
each, expressed from Pascagoula, 
Miss. Order now —supply limited. 
Free valuable folder, *‘Bob White Re- 
stocking’’, inc luding. letters 


prominent custom 
“310 E. — os! 


M.E.BOGLE, <5) 9 5 cine 


- PAN (Largest raiser of quail in the sditem 


SS 


Now RAKE ‘sic ‘MONEY_We Supp ty Steck 
and raise: 











from 
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copy of Fur Ferming magaz 
raise skunk, mink, fox, etc., for big me Te all for aioe. Address 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box Park, Missouri 


In the Alaska- Yukon Gamelands 
By J. A. McGuire 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 


The thrilling narrative of a _ successful hunting 
undertaken by a party of sportsmen to get museum 
specimens far off the beaten paths of the far North. 


$2.50 Postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO. 





trip 











NOTICE, FUR FARMERS—tLive skunks, star 
blacks, split-caps; special prices on large orders; 
quarter, half, narrow stripes, cheap. Get our 
prices before buying. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
L. W. Brown, White Hall, Md. 
MONEY IN RAISING PHEASANTS—“Pheas- 
ant Farming,” illustrated, tells how. Quarter 
century experience. Postpaid, one dollar. ’Gene 
M. Simpson, Corvallis, Ore. 12-3 
FOR SALE—100 Buffalo, all ages, ets elk, 
bear, all kinds other animals. E. E. Johnson 


Auction Co., Compton, Ill 


WILD LIVE JACK RABBITS AND COTTON- 
tails for any purpose. Prices right. N. M. 
Cessna Co., Rago, Kansas. 

FOR SALE—Foxes, 
mink, ferrets, opossums, 
4 ippman, Caledonia, Minn. 
PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, 
eons, wild geese, ducks. Free circular. 
Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


RAISE RABBITS—It pays. 
bits. Illustrated book 10c. 
New Bethlehem, Pa. 
JACKRABBIT $2.50; COTTONTAIL... $1.; 
Muskrat $5. Live delivery, ship quick. ‘ Webb, 
Protection, Kansas. 


FERRETS—Price, 














raccoons, muskrats, ;, rabbits, 
skunks, squirrels. 





pig- 
John 
1-5 











Buy pedigreed rab- 
Maikranz Rabbitry, 











quality, safe arrival _guar- 








anteed. Catalog free. Thes:~SeHars; New 
London, Ohio. 10-5 
PHEASANTS—GOLDEN and Amherst, also 
Papanese Silkie Bantams. S. N. Snyder, Meta- 
mora, III. on Li 2-2 
FOR SALE: Guinea pigs. Priced right. Russell 


Burrows, Grangeville, Idaho. 
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Walther PRECISION Automatic 


Bolt-action rifle is acknowledged the best small-bore 
rifle on the market. Supplied with or without ‘scope. 

There is no better big-game rifle on the market than 
the genuine Steyr Mannlicher-Schoenauer. 

We are sole distributors for the U. 8S. and Canada on 
the above De Luxe rifles, as well as on the new .22 
Walther Automatic Sport-Target Pistol, the new 
Walther .25 Vest Pocket Automatic (Smallest on the 
market), and the superior Georg Knaak made-to- 
measure guns. 

Sequoia Gun Bluer, $2 complete. 
funded if it fails to do a factory job. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, order from us. 

Catalog 5e 
Sequoia Importing Co., 17 Spear St., San Francisco 


Your money re- 











VEN METHOD GUN BLUER. 


D Makes old guns like new. 
Easily applied with a_ brush. 
No Heating is necessary. 
Restore the finish on 5 $4.00 

guns in ten minutes for 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. O-2 Bradford, Pa. 


TWANTEN D..../.....] 
WANTED—Revolvers 


Colt New Service, Bisley and Frontier models. 
Colt and other cap and ball revolvers, .36-cal. 








and larger. Capand ball cylinderrifies. Bowie 
knives, Bullet pouches. Powder horns. Bullet 
molds and cherries in quantities. Mounted or 


unmounted Texas Longhorns. Address 
THE SPENCERS, 91 E. 2nd Ave., Columbus, Ohio 





BOND 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES, POW- 
DER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
SHIPPED FROM STOCK 


HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 


HAND LOADING TOOLS 
FOR 410 BRASS SHOT SHELLS 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 WEST 5TH ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 


ARBINE.16* 
aieest te tase, re 
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E 89mm NEW 
- Equip your Luger pistol 29mm Catalog J 
with our interchangeable long bar- FREE 


rels with 880-yd. sights. Shoot up to 200 accurate shots per 
minute with the 32-shot Luger magazines, equalling 8 rifle- 
men. tra modern domestic and foreign arms: rifles, pistols, 
shotguns, 2, 3, 4-barrel combination guns, body armour, poi- 
son gas pistols, machine guus, artillery, etc. 


PACIFIC ARMS CORP., _Liberty Bank Bidg , San Francisco, U.S.A 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


For extreme accuracy, penetration and 
positive game stopping. Covered with 
heavy non-fouling copper jackets. 


WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 


Station G, Box 57 Oakland, Calif. 


SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, bullet swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet cop- 
per for drawing, ron shells, cast a Gun repairs and 
t us know your wan 























‘WANT TO SWAP GUNS? 


I will pay cash for your gun, or rifle; 
or exchange with you for any other 
firearm you may want. Write me 
what you have, what you want, and I 
will make you an offer by return mail. 
S. J. FRANCIS, 111 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 














BINOCULAR REPAIRS 


To all types of PRISM BINOCULARS 
Send your glass for quotation 
PAUL WEISS, Optician, Manufacturer, Importer 
1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 


HOFFMAN BLUING SOLUTION—After you 

have spent your money for mysterious formulas 
and quick methods of bluing your guns and 
| have met with failure, remember Hoffman Bluing 











| Solution, which has been on the market for six 
| years. Sold with money-back guarantee, which 
none of our imitators can do. This.is the 


| solution used exclusively on all Hoffman Arms 


| Company’s fine guns, used by the Frankfort 
Arsenal, and thousands of professional gunsmiths, 
recommended by Major Whelen in ‘Amateur 
Gunsmithing,” by Landis, Crossman, Askins, 
Curtis and al] authorities on firearms, $2.50 per 


sold with money-back guarantee if it 
Hoffman Chemical 


bottle and 
does not do what we claim. 
Co., Ardmore, Okla. 


FOR 


YANKEE. ‘SPECIALTY Co., 851 1 Enact 6th St., Erie, Pa 


All Kinds Browning Automatics 


at special prices. Catalog free. Box 303, Colorado 
Springs, lorado. 


RIFLE TELESCOPES 


Imported. Kahles, Vienna. Best quality. 
Mountings, all sizes, several styles. 


F. Decker, 814 George St., Chicago, III. 


SELL-SINGLE HAMMERLESS 12-32 twist full 

$9.00. Remington 10 gauge double hammer 
gun $15.00. Baker 10 gauge twist hammer 
double $20.00. Colt 44-40 revolver 6 inch $15.00. 
Colt 25 auto like new $11.00. Colt 38 auto 
$15.00. 41 Colt $12.50. Ithaca 10 gauge 32 
inch hammerless like new $55.00. Send money 














orders, Frayseths Hardware, Milan, M Minn. 
SALE: 45 Colt Automatic Pistol, $ $18. 50; 45 
Savage Automatic Pistol, $30.00; Model 1886 
Winchester Take-down 45-90, $30.00; 22 Colt 
Automatic Target Pistol, $22.50; Model 1895 
Winchester Carbine cal. 30-06 “Factory New,’ 


Modern & obsolete cartridges for the 
collector. Write me your wants. Lutz, 
2133 Cypress St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SALE: Twelve Gauge Remington Auto- 
matic Trap, Model 11-E, cost $296.00 at fac- 
tory, sell for $175; .25-20 half magazine Win- 
chester target, cost $72 at factory, gun and 
reloading tools $40.00. Guaranteed gun crank 
condition.—Harry V. Doe, Salem, Ore. 


$42.50. 








sell and ex- 
instruments, 


I NATION AL EXCHANGE—We 
change guns, cameras, musical 
field glasses and everything, everywhere. Catalog 
free. Everton & Sons Hardware, Logan, 
Utah. 12-3 


FANCY SPORTING MAUSER__ .30-06, per- 
fect condition with 3 power scope, Noske mount- 
take 


ing. See Capt. Curtis article. Cost $135, 
$90. F. Murdock, 1409 South Main St., Los 
Angeles. 





MEXICAN-MADE PISTOL HOLSTERS, Cart- 
ridge belts, lariats, hand-carved holsters, belts, 
horse-hair articles, rattlesnake belts. Ingersoll 
Leather Co., 312 Fannin, Houston, Tex. 1-3 
GUN BLUING, simple 15-minute process; not a 
paint; used for years; unexcelled. Enough for 
15 guns, $1.25. Pacific Arms Corp., Box 427, 
San_ Francisco, Calif. tf 
GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fancy, $2.50; 
extras, $5; Sporters, $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. 
a: ’. Harner, Isabella St., Springfield, Ohio. 12-3 
ANTIQU E FIREARMS, COLTS and den decor- 
ations. Send for list. F. Theodore Dexter, 
910 Jefferson St., Topeka, Kan. 1-2 
TRADE—.256 NEWTON, new. condition, 
automatic shotgun, good condition. 
Flacksbarth, Mahnomen, Minn. 
TRADE—.30-06 MAUSER sporting rifle for .20 
gauge Winchester shotguns. D. Trass, Madi- 
son, Ohio. 
LONG LUGER BARRELS, sstocks, 
on Importer, 730 E. 138th St., 
ity. 




















for 
Fred 








magazines. 
New York, 


12 GAUGE L. 
choke barrels, automatic ejectors, 


C. Smith Field Grade, 30” full 
Hunter One- 





Trigger. Good as new. Cost $87.80, sacrifice for 
$65. Dee Frizzell, 103 W. 21st St., Tyler, 
Texas. 

REAL WEAPONS. YEW bows, staves, hunt- 


ing and target arrows. Sell reasonable or ex- 

change for firearms. U. N. Smithson, Eula, Ore- 

gon. 

MY COLLECTION OF fine rifles and revolvers. 
If you want a bargain write B. Quaife, 

1526 So. 6th St. West, Missoula, Mont. ; 

EDISON AMBEROLA and 75 records. New. 
Trade for .38 Colt military, fine condition. Ro) 

Leonard, Shovertown, New York. 

FOR SALE: New Model Seventeen Enfield 
thirty caliber Rifle. Twenty Dollars. Ernest 

Kreimendohl, Celina, Ohio. 

FOR SALE: COLT Single action .32-20, 7%” 
barrel, serviceable condition, $12. F. F. Win- 

sor, Seneca, Kansas. 

33 BOXES U. M. C. soft nose, factory sealed 
3032s... Joe Lehnertz, Muenster, Texas. 




















WANTED—Old ‘Colts and Remington revolving 
rifles © ~cap and ball. B. C. Smiley, Angola, 





Ind, 11-6 





NEW °.20 GAUGE L. C. Smith Ideal, less than 
wholesale. Stacy, 5517 Martindale, Detroit, 
ich, 
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The Modern Rifle 


An up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons and 
their loads. 


By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
193 pages; Cloth, $1.25, postpaid; Leather, 
$1.75, postpaid. Address 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


DENVER, COLO. 














BRAND NEW, NEVER shot, Remington .32-20 
rifle, $20.00; .32-20 and .38 Colt Police Special, 

new, $16.00 each; .380 Remington pistol, Heiser 

— extra clip and clip case, $18.00. Lloyd 
Brown. c/o Manufacturers & Mechanics Bank, 

Keane City, Mo. 

DOLLAR PROFIT ON new and used guns and 
trades. Send stamps. Foster, 516 E. Chest- 

nut St., Bloomington, Ill. 

NEW SLOAN  3-barrel-2-12’s 30-30, $100. 
A. Hatton, Del Rio, Texas. 








E. 








Kennel Department 





Fishing Tackle 








REVILO—GENUINE TETRACHDORETHY- 

LENE, the new wormer discovered by the 
Government. More effective than carbon tetra- 
chloride, and the safest’ anthelmintic known. 
Safe for puppies 3 weeks old. Avoid imitations 
by demanding Revilo—preferred by America’s 
largest kennels. Cures running-barking fits. As- 
sorted capsules for dogs and puppies. $1 post- 





paid. Oliver Products Co., Dept. 14, Quincy, 

Ill. 

FOR SALE—My A-No. 1 4-year-old coonhound. 
The kind you cannot buy in season at any 

price. Full hound, quick to strike and locate 

tree. Will trail, tree and stay treed in swimming 





water. O. in every way for out of season 
price on 30 days trial, money deposited with 
agent. C. Scott, S131, Mayfield, Ky. 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPS, six months old. 
Color lemon and white, also black and white. 
Pedigreed. Sire Mallwyd Bob, Dam Cole’s 
Lady. Sire Uncle Jimmie Whetestone, Dam 
The Pride. Sire Mallwyd Albert, Dam Kwil 
Vein Nell. Good hunters, natural born retriev- 
ers. Louis Larsen, Lynden, Wash. 





BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, foxhounds. 
Stud dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters, 
ready to train. Also puppies various ages, ready 














- — gree pi of each above breed at pub- 
® ° ic stud, rice and photos, 6c stamps. Stanford 
Antique Firearms Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 
FLINTLOCK PISTOLS, RIFLES, powder THOROBRED LLEWELLIN, Irish, English, 
horns, flasks, obselete cartridges, swords, dag- Gordon Setters, pointers, Irish spaniels, Chesa- 
gers, Indian curios; list free. Nagy, 8C South peake retrievers, pups, trained dogs; desirable 
18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. kind wanted; inclose 6 cents descriptive lists. 
Thorobred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. tf 
Kennel Department FOR SALE—TWO SPRINGER Spaniel fe- 





TRAINED POINTER DOG, 2% years old, 
white and liver spotted, fast all day hunter. 
Stanch on points, retriever A-1 condition, worth 
$50.00 will ship C. O. D. $25.00 on five days 
trial, you guarantee express charges. Have too 
many dogs to carry over. Partly trained regis- 
tered Irish setter dog, whelped Oct. 7, 1925. Big 
fine fellow, all papers, not gun shy, over dis- 
temper, $25.00. Partly trained English setter 
dog, whelped Sept. 26, 1925, all papers, black 
and white; a beauty, $25.00. Not gun shy. We 
have others. J. H. Murray, Brighton, Tenn. 
TETRACHLORETH YLENE—The new wormer. 
A safe treatment for puppies and an effective 
treatment for dogs. Safer than carbon tetra- 
chloride and no danger of asphyxiation. Used 
in cases of hook and round worms and running- 
barking fits. In capsules for dogs and puppies. 
Assorted sizes, $1 postpaid. Harrison Chemical 
Co., Dept. 4, Quincy, Ill. 1-3 








males, liver and white, best of stock, must sell 
at oncé. Very reasonable if taken immediately. 
Papers if necessary. Edward Jenshak, Route 6, 
Green Bay, Wis. 


SPORTSMEN—BEAGLES and rabbit hounds, 
coon, skunk, opossum, squirrel dogs, bird 
dogs, toy dogs, all breeds; pigeons and pet stock. 








Catalog 10c. L. W. Brown, White Hall, Md. 
FOX AND WOLFHOUND. Pure bred, fast 

and game. Drive in circle until caught or 
shot. Beck Brothers, Herrick, 





FOR SALE—English and Trish Setter pups. 








Best of breeding, priced right. Fred Mc- 
Gough, Pine River, Minn. c 
TRAINED COON, FOX AND RABBIT 

hounds and pups for sale. C. E. Chandler, 
Sharon Center. Ohio. 2-6 
EXCHANGE DOGS FOR Guns. Tree dogs, 

rabbit dogs, fox hounds, Beck Brothers, Her- 


rick, 





FIFTY LIGHT and silver gray police pups, 

pedigreed; females $15, males $30. Grown 
bitches, open and bred. White police pups, $50 
each. Strongheart bloodlines. Shipped C. O. D 
on approval. Safe delivery guaranteed. Thomas 
Dailey, Hannaford, N. Dak. 1-6 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Berry, 

Ky., Dept. R, offer for sale setters and pointers, 
fox and cat hounds, wolf and deer hounds, coon 
and opossum hounds, bear and lion hounds, var- 





Beautiful litter. 
Butler, Villard, 


COCKER SPANIELS, eligible. 
Selected breeding. H. M. 
Minn. 


FOR SALE—Pedigreed Russian wolfhound pup- 








pies. -Soren Steffenson, Dannebrog, Nebr. 1-2 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
$15. Bulldogs. 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 5-13 








CHESAPEAKES ALL AGES, World’s Pioneer 
breeder. Earl Henry, Albert Lea, Minn. 2-3 























mint and rabbit hounds. Shipped for trial. *Cata- POLICE PUPS for sale. Blue ribbon winners. 
log 10 cents. tf Arthur Ansom, Mose, N. Dakota. 
NEW EVERYUSE DOG, combining Pointer, |} BEAGLE PUPS—Males $8.50, females $7.50 
Setter, Retriever, Beagle, Spaniel, Bloodhound, Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 1-2 
and watch dog. The only all-round shooting = 
dog on earth. $60.00 and up, according to age. Foxes 
Imported sires and dam. _ Bredrite Kennels, : ss 
Missoula. 2-2 ab: SALE—Silver foxes. a of the 
r + = amous Brunswick strain of Canadian silver 
A ae laa — poe i ty nae foxes, Noted for their exceptional fur qualities. 
nephews and nieces to Strongheart, famous movie ea DuBois Silver Fox Co., Inc., ns 


star. Fifty dollars Keewaydin Kennels, 
Killam, Alberta. 2-2 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder 


and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly- 


up. 








coated rattail strain. Puppies, youngsters and 
trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 
LOOK! LOOK! My pair of rabbit hounds, 


Joe and Lou, 2% years of age, neither man 





or gun shy. Will ship on 30 days trial. $25.00 

Cc. oO. © . M. Erwin, Murray, Ky. 

LOOK! LOOK COON HUNTERS! My 4 
years old coon dog Wheeler, rabbit, fox and 


stock proof. $45.00 C. O. D. on 30 days trial. 
J. M. Erwin, Murray, Kentucky. 
FOR SALE: SIX full blooded greyhounds, about 
_ seven months old. Will sell any number. For 
further information write Kindt Sheep Company, 
P. O. Box 487, Rawlins, Wyo. 
LARGE BEAUTIFUL UNREGISTERED liver 
white and ticked pointer bitch. Two season 
on ringneck $40 on approval. Harry Teeple, 
Dalton, Ohio. 
PEDIGREED AIREDALE PUPPIES, males 
$12; females $7; satisfaction, safe delivery 
guaranteed. Guy Dille, Ridgeway, Ohio. 
lEWELLIN SETTERS OF QUALITY. Pup- 
pies and grown dogs. Bred-rite, priced-rite. 
Rredrite Kennels, Missoula, Montana. 2-2 
ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES from _ imported 
_Stock. Catalog 10 cents. Box 10, Triangle 
Kennels, nena Center, Ohio. 




















I CATCH from 45 to 60 foxes in from four to 
five weeks’ time. Can teach any reader of this 

magazine how to get them. Write for particulars. 

W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, Quebec. 2 











ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 
By R. M. Palmer, A.B. 
The best seller of all Airedale books. Every 
Airedale owner needs it for constant reference. 
Illustrated. A book of general information val- 
uable to dog lovers and owners, breeders and 
fanciers, illustrated from selected photographs 
of noted dogs and rare scenes. 
Price, Cloth, $2; Paper, $1.20 
OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO. 





Airedale, Setter and Hound 
By Warren H. Miller 


160 pages, 30 illustrations; cloth, $1.50; paper, 
$1. Concentrate on your hunting dogs and let 
the rest go. This book tells you how to raise and 
train these breeds from puppyhood to maturity 
and there is also a chapter on the Pointer and 
Irish Setter. You will need this book if you are 
thinking of keeping hunting dogs. Send your 
order and remittance to 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado 


OLD 
ICAL 


‘tells when the fish bite” 
USED BY THOUSANDS 
PRICE 25% SFOR oh te 


NDA 
grcanenpen Si 













FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 
Materials and Supplies 
Quality 


Tackle Tools, Instruction, Books, etc. 

Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make. Flies tied to order. Catalog free. 


J.T. WILLMARTH, 90 Clinton Ave., ROOSEVELT, N. Y. 













TROUT FLIES 


twelve assorted wet patterns to 
gut, sizes 10 or 12, $1.25 per dozen. Dry files, eyed, 
twelve assorted patterns, sizes 12 or 14, $1.75 per 
dozen. Split bamboo fly-rods $5.00 to $50.00. 


M. E. HOAG FLY & TACKLE CO. 
5310 Templeton Street, Los Angeles, California. 


Fine imported flies, 











Indispensable to Experts and Amatuers 


AMERICAN TROUT- 
STREAM INSECTS 


By Louis RHEAD 
Every up-to-date Fly and Bait An- 
gler should own this first and only 
work on its subject. The book con- 
tains colored plates of over one hun- 
dred insects trout consume, full 
charts, etc. Net $2.50 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 


Where To Go 


GOODELL, JOHNSON & CLIFTON, Shere, B. 

C.—Guides and outfitters for all big-game hunt- 
ing in Northwest British Columbia; also summer 
tourist and mountain climbers. Spring hunting 
for grizzly bears a specialty. 12-3 
TAKE YOUR NEXT spring bear hunt in the 

Salmon River country. We guarantee to show 
you to game. Write for particulars. Mosher 
Bros., Clover, Idaho. 


“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS | RANGERS” 
World’s best history of those famous scouts. 332 pages; 
illustrated; $4.00 delivered; circular free. OUTDOOR 
LIFE, Denver, Colo. 









































Indian Curios 
INDIAN BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; 





beaded hat- 








bands, headbands, necklaces, $2.75; fobs, $1; 
moccasins, war clubs, $4.50; dozen arrowheads. 
$2.50; birchbark canoe and catalog, 25e. “*Every- 
thing Indian.’ Navajo blankets, Stone Age 
relics. Chief Flying Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor 
Springs, Mich. tf 
BEADED TRAPPINGS, ancient Indian stone 

specimens, antique arms, ivories, fossils, min- 
erals, all kinds of curios. List ten cents. N. 
Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 
GENUINE INDIAN ARROWHEADS FROM 


Arkansas, 100 assorted 
postpaid. H. Daniel, Lamar, 


Hunting Big Game With 
Dogs in Africa 


By E. M. Shelley 


Author of 20th Century 
Bird Dog Training 


Mr. Shelley writes of his 
five years of exciting hunt- 
ing adventures in Africa, 
2% years of which were 
spent with Paul J. Rainey, 
famous American sportsman 
His exciting adventures aft- 
er lions and other big game 
will interest you from be- 
ginning to end. The book 
contains: over 200 pages. 
Edition limited. 


$3 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 


specimens only $4.00 
Arkansas. 2-3 
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Taxidermy 


| Homesteads and Lands 


Outdoor Life, February, 1927 
Books and Magazines 








ATTENTION! jee tOrR 


FURS TO US 


to be made into fine 
garments and fur 
rugs. Reasonable 
rates. Work guar- 
anteed. 

18 years experience, 
of which 12 years 
were with Jonas 
Bros. 

Big-game heads, hides 

and rués for sale 


JOS. KATONA 
608 Santa Fe Drive Denver, Colo. 


TAXIDERMISTS AND SPORTSMEN 
ATTENTION! 


We manufacture the most natural papier forms for 
game he nee and artificial skulls for rug work, that 
have ever been produced. Best quality of artificial 
eyes and teeth. Ciecunte d price lists on request. We 
specialize in mounting game heads and fur rugs. 
Over 20 years’ experience. Work guaranteed. 
L. LOEW, Taxidermist 
437 S. Main Street Colville, Washington 


M. J. HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST --- FURRIER 
and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skins tanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small. 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
forsale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads for rugs. List of supplies on request, 
We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins 
for mounting 


989 Gates Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 






































Learn Furcraft 


Big profits waiting in every community. 
& Easily learned at home, in your spare time. 
Get into a high grade business for yourself 
» Uncrowded field. No peddling nor soliciting. 
We teach you how. Be first. Write today for 
illustrated booklet. It is free. No obligation. 


NORTHWESTERN FUR CO. 
Dept. O, Sundlerland Bldg. Omaha, Nebr. 








FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
log 56. It is FREB. Write for one today. N.W. 
School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bldg., Omaha 


GLAS 


EYE 








I sell game heads, fur rugs, whole 

mounts for window signs, ete. Horn 

and feet novelties, stools and chairs, 
- ottomans, elk scalps. 


O. R. GILBERT, Taxidermist 
LANDER, WYO. 


MOUNT THAT next head, 

fish or bird on an American Beauty panel. 
Your customer will appreciate the difference. 
Catalogue free. Nippon Panel Co., Williamsport, 
ra. 





TAXIDERMISTS- 





TAXIDERMISTS’ FURRIERS’ SUPPLIES 





Write for Catalog 100. Paul Miller, Cam- 
bridge, Ohio. 11-6 
WANTED: MOUNTAIN SHEEP, moose, bison 

horns, Detached. E. Campbell, Indian Hills, 
Colo. 





THE BOOK OF WINTER 


SPORTS 
By W. DUSTIN WHITE 


This book treats of practically every phase of winter 


sport—snow-shoeing, skiing, coasting, tobagganing, skat- 
ing, hockey, curling, winter camping, ice fishing, rabbit 
hunting, fox hunting, tracking animals, mountain climb- 


ing. Each has at least a chapter, and there are addi- 
tional chapters on wearing apparel, trail transportation, 
winter carnival, life of a logging camp, maple sugar 
making, ete. $2.75 postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Co 
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‘Canadian Land Sold for Taxes | 


$ 51.30 buys 12 acres in Muskoka. | 
$ 67.50 buys 3 acres on Georgian Bay. 

| $126.00 buys 50 acres hunting camp. 
$162.00 buys 100 acres lake front. 

| $900.00 buys 640 acres game preserve. 


These prices are not first payments, or 
the price per acre, but the total amount 
asked. Also beautifully situated hunting 
| and fishing camps for moose, deer, caribou, 
| ducks, partridge, trout, white-fish, bass, 

etc.; best in North America. Summer 
| cottage sites, farms, heavily wooded tracts, 
| | acreages large and small, for pleasure and 

investment, all offered at ten cents on the 
, dollar of their value, and on easy monthly 
| payments of $5 and upwards. Illustrated 
list describing the above and hundreds of 
other properties seized and sold for taxes, 
mailed free on request. Send no money, 
send for a list at once, so you will have first 
| choice. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 


Room 603, 72 Queens Street, West, 
Toronto, 2, Ontario, Canada 














$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 

poultry, fur farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; 
hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kan. 1- 6 


10 AC RES, POULTRY, fruit farm, cabin, well, 
near river, Ozarks. Hunting, fishing, $200.00; 
Combs, 


$10.00 monthly. Vol Brashears, Ark. 


acres fruit, 








PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING 


| Fascinating and profitable, easy methods for sure detection 


of gold, silver and 26 other minerals; simply explained for 
the inexperienced, $1.50. How to successfully pan for gold, 

. Both for $2. TRIANGLE SPECIALTY CO., 1517 
14th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


“The Book of the Pike 
By O. W. Smith ° 
Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor 
This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you can- 
not afford to be without it. On sale now—Cloth, 
$3 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


Denver, Colo. 











Miscellaneous 
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WINNER. FOR AGENTS 
New Pocket Lighter! What makes it light? 
] can't a Sicesel blow it out? NO fst NO 
i friction—NO troublesome parts. Why fool with 
matches now? Instant—Infallible—Guaranteed. 
Send 50c for sample and selling plans 
oy a METHOD MANUFACTURING co. 
0.2 Bradford, Pa. 


Forest Rangers 


And other Government help needed. Per- 
manent positions. Pleasant, healthful 
work. High salaries. Write for free par- 
ticulars and list of Government positions. 
Mokane, Dept. 239, Denver, Colo. 














Six Years With the Texas 


Rangers 


Will appeal to all Western people. Capt. Gillett has 
produced one of the most absorbing narratives yet writ- 
ten by a Texas author. His description of the great 
gun fight that wiped out the Sam Bass gang is a master- 
piece—as thrilling a tale as has ever been told. 332 
pages, liberally illustrated. Price $4 delivered—your 
money back if not satisfied. Descriptive folder free. 


Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 
Old Coins 


LEXINGTON CONCORD commemorative half- 
dollar, $1.35 each. Rare United States and 
foreign coir. Military decorations. Catalog and 
Chinese coin, 10 cents. Alexis Mengelle, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. tf 
50,000 COINS, war medals, paper money, colored 
maps, newspapers. 1610 stamp collections. 
Catalogue free. Nagy, 8H South 18th, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
CALIFORNIA GOLD—dQuarter size, 27c; half- 
dollar size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. 
Norman Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. tf 


Wild Duck Attractions 


Attract Wild Duck: 


To waters near you. Plant favorite 



































natural foods—Wild Rice, Sago 
Pond plant, Duck Potato, Wild 
Celery and over thirty others. Some- 
thing for every condition. 31 years suc- 
cessful planting experience. Discount 


for early orders. Helpful planting in- 
formation free. 

TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
325 B. Bik. Oshkosh, Wis. 


NATURAL WILD DUCK FOODS. 


Permanent attraction for ducks. Wild Rice, Wild Celery 
Duck Potato and 30 others de- 
scribed in freeillustrated booklet 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 


Box 331, Oshkosh, Wis, | 
WILD CELERY, Wild Widgeon 

















Sogo Pond. 


grass. Best of all duck foods. Best shoot- 
ing preserve in America. White Game Pre- 
serve, Waterlily, N. C. 2-3 





WILD GEESE AND DUCKS WANTED—AII 
kinds except mallards. State price when writ- 
ing. Bartlett’s Park, Belle Plaine, Kansas. 


Hunting the Wild Turkey 
By Tom Turpin 


This book contains 60 pages, 45 of which are 

devoted to the turkey language, exhaustive in- 

structions as to simulating every one of the 

several calls turkeys make, and all methods 

used by the most successful hunters in the 

turkey countries for calling up these fine birds. 
$1.50 Postpaid 








fe. | OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. DENVER, COLO. 





5-power, 5-0z., $25; 7-power, 6-oz., $35. 
Choice of Pocket or Shoulder-slung Case 
Universal focus from 25 feet to 100 miles. 
Moving objects never pass out of focus; 
once focused, focused for life. 
A Midget in size, a Giant instrength. 
Batisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. We carry everything in glasses. 


J. ALDEN LORING, Box D, O-we-go,N.Y. 



















WHY NOT fica berm  Dutterfiies, 
for collec: 


insects?’ 1 buy hundreds 
nd to $f each; 


tructions, picture: 
ieee 
: Box 1424, San Diego, Calltornia. 
MIRRORS RESILVERED at hothe. Costs less 
than 5 cents per square foot; you charge 75 
cents. Immense profits. Plating like new, brassy, 


a 





worn-off auto parts, reflectors, tableware, stoves, 
etc. Outfits furnished. Details free. Sprinkle, 
Plater, 520, Marion, Ind. 12-3 





FOREST RANGERS, railway mail clerks, border 
patrol, guards, mail carriers and other govern- 
ment help needed, frequently. Those interested 
in qualifying, write Mr. Ozment, 420, St. Louis, 
Mo. 6-12 
FOR SALE: 1926 Clare Auto Camp Trailer, 
factory condition and complete equipment. 
$150 cash or exchange for custom built Spring- 
field sporter. R. W. Baker, Big Spring, Texas. 
DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY—Excellent 
opportunity; travel; experience unnecessary. 
particulars free. Write American Detective Sys- 
9-7 











tem, 1968 Broadway, New York. 

FISH CULTURIST WISHES POSITION, 
private or club hatchery preferred. Salmon 

and trout experience. Will go anywhere. Harry 


W. Hill, Hoaglin, Oregon. 

‘MEN, get Forest Ranger job; $125-$200 mo. 
and home furnished ; permanent; hunt, fish, 

trap. For details, write Norton, 240 McMann 

Bldg., Denver Colo. 








REAL HARRIS TWEED, direct from the 
makers by post, $2 per yard, carriage paid; 
patterns free on request. Newell, 87 Storno- 


way, Scotland. 1-5 


MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE—Photos, descrip- 
tion, many wealthy matrimonially inclined, 
mailed free. Cupid’s Columns, St. Paul 
Minn. tf 
BREWING by one who knows. Beers, ales, 
wines, etc. Book $1. John Joseph Mulligan, 
Lock Drawer 891, Rossland, B. C. Canada. 1-3 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no 
pay; $1.50 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 
Superba Co., N-11, Baltimore, Md. tf 
GROW GINSENG IN your back yard, big 
money. Send $1.00 for 20 some and instruc- 
tion. Vol Brashears, Combs, 
WILD RICE—One of the diseat foods grown in 
America. 5 Ibs. with recipes, $2 postpaid. 
B. Hanson, Siren, Wis. - 
BEST COYOTE SCENT formula on earth, $1; 
100 sets winter scent free. Coyote Bill, 
Kimama, Idaho. 
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Killing power has been given a new oe ae. 9 

meaning by the WesTERN Open-point Heavy goin isn C heavy when you track 

Expanding bullet. i °19 oi 

Write for literature about it, and at the trail’s end packin’ what you 
ESTERN’S many other exclusive de- 

relopments—the Lubaloy non-fouling : : : : 

ne tae ae ae went for . . . with asmile of satisfaction 

man L. R. 22—the Xpert shell, and P , 

Super for the way that Western cartridge did 
Ammunition Dope Free ° k 

If there are any difficult shooting 1ts WOTK. 

problems we can help you with, our 

technical staff is at your service, 

without charge. 


World’s Champion Ammunition 


Branch Offices: 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY = #°Pekgn, 3. J-. ‘Tacoma, Wash. = 219 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIL 











Remington \. 
- _KLEANBORE 
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vi traphed aft 

sof REMIB IGTO! J- 
BORE CARTRIDG:! el has never been 
cl ved. Accur y unimy nok 








Good News for Sportsmen 


REMINGTON KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES 
PREVENT RUST, PITTING, AND CORROSION 


The latest Remington development is a boon to every man or boy who 
shoots a.22 rifle. It sounds too good to be true, to say that you may throw 
your cleaning rod away and still keep your rifle’s accuracy unimpaired, and 
the bore free from rust; but that’s exactly what REMINGTON KLEAN- 
BORE CARTRIDGES will enable you to do. 


KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES difter from ordinary ammunition because 
the priming mixture does not contain salts that attract moisture and cause 
rust. It contains ingredients that seal the pores in the steel, so that it will not 
rust, corrode or pit. By keeping the bore in perfect condition, KLEAN- 
BORE CARTRIDGES will improve the velocity and accuracy of your rifle 
and prolong its life. 

You can easily prove this for yourself: just give the inside of your rifle barrel 
one thorough cleaning with boiling water to remove all traces of the salts 
left by ordinary ammunition; then shoot REMINGTON KLEANBORE 


exclusively and you will not be troubled with rust, pitting, or corrosion. 


Test this out for yourself now. Ask your dealer for this marvelous new 
ammunition that costs no more than the ordinary kind. He has it in .22 
shorts, longs, and lone-rifles. You will know it by the name REMINGTON 
KLEANBORE on the green box. 
REMINGTON AR) MS COMPANY, INC. 
25 mains ly Established 1816 New York City 


Remin gl0n, 


ro 
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